





I’m keeping a 


I'm just a hound dog called Butch to 
about everybody but The Boss. To 


him I'm The Nose. 


Why, he’d no more think of going 
hunting with any other nose than he'd 
think of going without his gun. For I 
can find any critter that’s even thought 


of visiting over our way. 
But now The Boss has gone to war. 


I'll bet he misses those winter morn- 
ings, when the air itself smelled good. 
There'd be a light, tracking snow. And 
when I sang out on a hot trail... boy!... 
it’s a wonder they haven't signed me 
up for opera! 

You can bet I miss those days, too. 


But I know that The Boss is in there 
fighting for the right to enjoy more 


of those days of freedom to have fun. 

“Keep a nose on things, Butch,” 
The Boss said when he left. And am I 
doing it! Just wait till I show him that 
new place I’ve found on the east ridge! 
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Here at Remington we are doing every- 
thing in our power to speed peace 


through victory 


—during 1942, Remington produced 
enough small arms ammunition to 
fire more than 300 times at every Axis 
soldier. 

— during the last 7\: months of that year 

alone, Remington produced more 

small arms ammunition than the en- 
tere country produced during all four 


years of World War Z 





nose on things 


— thousands upon thousands of military 
rifles were speeded to our armed forces 
all over the world. 

—and Remington has received fourArmy- 
Navy “E's.” Fes Pes Pes Pes 

The many thousands of us who are 
Remington are grateful that we are able 
to serve our country. And after the wai 
is won, we will be glad to serve our 
sportsmen friends again with the fa- 
mous Remington line of sporting arms 
and ammunition. 

Meanwhile...as a reminder of happy 

hunting experiences in days past, and 

of those yet to come...you might like 

a free, full-color enlargement of the 

painting above. If so, write Dept. 52, 

Remington Arms Company, Inc., Bridge- 

port, Conn. 
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Remington Sportsma hot autoloading 





shotgun and Nitro Express* shot shells Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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SMERCURY Engines are a Vital Part of these Chain Saws 


There’s no blazed trail to Tokyo. The Japs must be 
pushed back island by island, mile by mile, tree by tree. 
Those islands are studded with huge trees flanked by 
tall, tough, matted tropical growth miles deep—a battle- 
wall built by Nature through centuries of time. 


> 


But Uncle Sam’s soldiers are ‘‘armed to the teeth’ 
with Mercury-powered chain saws—each saw unit do- 
ing work equal to twenty men with axes and cross-cut 
saws. These saws helped build the Alcan highway in 
record time. They build and remove tank barricades, 
help clear ground for military airports, and perform 
scores of other important tasks. A special directive from 
Washington calls for hundreds of Mercury-powered 


chain saws—not only for military use, but to relieve the 





MERCURY POWER IS SERVING THE 


serious man-power shortage in the lumber industry. 
These jungle-eating chain saws are powered by the 
same kind of two-fisted engines that speed your fishing 
boat through lakes and streams—engines built by the 
same engineers who made your Mercury Outboard 
Motor the sweet-running, dependable pal that it is. 
Today, Mercury Outboard Motors are being built only 
for military use, and, like the chain saws, they are an 
important link in Uncle Sam’s fighting equipment. 
When the war is won, we'll be building Mercury Out- 
board Motors again for civilian use. ..finer, smoother, 
more efficient motors than you have ever seen before. 
Meantime, take good care of what you have, and buy 


more bonds to beat back the Axis. 


KIEKHAEFER CORPORATION 


ARMED FORCES AROUND THE GLOBE (MRC LLL Sod 


OUTBOARD MOTORS, CHAIN SAWS, 
COMPRESSORS and OTHER IMPORTANT EQUIPMENT 


Industrial Engines 
CEDARBURG, WISCONSIN 
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For these who wane the best 
IMPORTED 


CARTA BLANCA 


FROM OLD MEXICO 


A FRIENDLY BEER 


FRIENDLY COUNTRY 






FREE... cues 
FOR BARBECUES 


recipes, menus ond suggestions 
Write Dept 8, The American 
Distilling Company, tn 
247 Park Ave. New York, N.Y 


Agents and Importers 


“AMERICAN 


DISTILLING COMPANY. 


SAUSALITO, CAL. 
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Outdoor Liffers 


Personal notes on new friends 


+t 


ARY HAYDEN 
WHITE can 
write sympatheti- 
cally of her daugh- 
ters’ tribulations in 
“'’Chucks for the 
Twins,” because she 
knows what it is 
like to possess an 
overwhelming am- 
bition to be an ex- 
pert hunter and not - manent 
have enough experi- 
ence to make the grade. For in days 
past she tried her best, earning only the 
skepticism of her friends. But today she 
is an expert, with big game to her credit. 
“Dad” in the story is Milton White, 
who—with the aid of his wife—conducts 
a dude ranch near Dubois, Wyoming. He 
stays on the job 12 months a year, Mrs. 
White loyally reports, and does “a lot of 
real work.” 
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the White 

twins, Daniel T. 
Rutledge and his 
brother, Ed, got off 
to a good start as 
far as the outdoors 
was concerned. Dan 
and Ed—they are 
twins too—made a 
solemn compact at 
the age of 12 that 
they’d avoid any 
and all social com- 
plications, including matrimony, that 
might deter them from becoming full- 
fledged foresters. 

Ed wasn't kidding, for in due time he 
left the Penn State Forestry School to 
work in the woods of the New England 
states. The author of “Here’s How to 
Get Your Buck” had equally good inten- 
tions, but somehow they evaporated when 
a certain girl crossed his path. Present- 
ly he found, to his horror, that he was a 
successful business man. But he never 
abandoned the outdoors completely, and 
now devotes every spare moment to it. 
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come through in a big way in the 
present war is Capt. Charles Askins 

who, serving in North Africa, has 
been recommended for the Legion of 
Merit medal. His citation follows: 

“Captain Charles Askins Jr did 
during the Battle of repeatedly go 
into the forward areas of the battle- 
ground for the purpose of reconnoitering 
and finding tanks, self-propelled guns 
and other vehicles disabled by enemy 
action. Exposed daily to artillery, ma- 
chine gun and mortar fire, well as 
bombing, traveling roads known to be 
mined, examining artillery pieces, small 
arms and other equipment left by the 
enemy, going into their recently evacu- 
ated bivouacs, and so constantly exposed 
to booby traps, trip wires and mines, 
Capt. Askins carried out his reconnais- 
sance work and did find a vast amount 
of materiel, both ours and the enemy's, 
which he subsequently evacuated to our 
rear. In his reconnaissance work Capt. 
Askins exhibited a resourcefulness, initi- 
ative, courage and devotion to duty with- 
in the best traditions of the Ordnance 
Service.” 


IRST Outdoor Lifer we've heard of to 
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If you and your .22 want to “go to war” 
for Uncle Sam, here’s how you can do it! 
Join your local rifle club and help teach 
marksmanship to men who may enter the 
Services—or some auxiliary service. This 
instruction may save their lives in days to 
come. And the need is urgent 

less than 2% of inductees know 

anything about rifled arms! 


That is why O. F. Mossberg & Sons, Inc 


| is urging every owner of a .22 rifle to... 


at e 
an eo 


> 





Guadalcanal 
interview 


IN THE steaming hell of Guadalcanal 
and New Guinea, it’s "Fire less and fire 





better! The fighting is savage. There is 
no quarter. It’s kill or be killed. And the 
rifle is the dominant weapon. The need 
is for calm, cool, deadly shooting, some- 
times at vague targets. In other words, 
it's men who know their rifles—and know 
what they will do. Out here, the accent 
is on aimed fire. We have to go back to 
the days of Rogers’ Rangers . . . when 


every man made shot count!” 


From an interview with an army ob- 
erve) n Guadalcanal, im the March 
ue of The American Rifleman. ) 


every 











Share your rifle with your neighbor 


|—under nationwide Training Program sponsored by National Rifle Ass’n., Washington, D.C. 


This program is intended to train the maxi- 
mum number of our citizens in the use of 
small arms. It is invaluable to civilian de- 
fense units, guards, etc., and to a// pros- 
pective service men. For in this war, even 
quartermasters, signal corps and cooks 
must learn how to shoot. And the basic 
principles of aiming and trigger release are 
the same for riflemen, artillerymen, pursuit 
pilots and bombardiers, 


So... share your rifle with your neigh- 





Today, 100% in war work. In normal times, manu- 
facturers of 22 cal. RIFLES, SHOTGUNS, TELESCOPE 
SIGHTS, TARGO GUNS AND EQUIPMENT. 


bor, under the NRA training program. 
Ammunition is made available by proper 
government departments through the Na- 
tional Rifle Association. Join or start a 
local rifle club—now! 

Help make America a nation of marks- 
men—anconquerable! Mail the coupon for 
helpful, free booklets—today. 


—_S_ mone a ae 


_ 
©. F. Mossberg and Sons, Inc., 


~ 


3607 St. John St., New Haven, Conn. 1 
Please send **The Guidebook to Rifle Marks- 
manshij ilso mew Questions-and-Answers | 
folder which tells How and What to Do 

| NOW. | 
Name hes 

| PLEASE PRINT I 

] Street | 


State 
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| Cit 
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' LAKE GEORGE 
CAMP ON STATE OWNED 


ISLANDS, FREE 

Complete outfits rented, consisting 
of canoe, tent, cots, kitchen uten- 
Sils, axe, etc., enough for 








Information 


AVE) GRIFFITHS, 


of Information 





ELK LAKE CAMPS 


Located on a private tract amid the high- 
er Adirondack peaks, in a mountain set- 
ting unsurpassed in the east. Two pri- 
vate lakes, many streams. 
ideal for the Fisherman & His Family 

An excellent base for hiking. A perfect 
spot for the summer vacationist who 
likes the out-of-doors, A paradise for the 
camera man. Nature study group being 
organized month of July. Good food and 
accommodations, pleasant people, whole- 
some surroundings, Main camp and cot- 
tages with hotel service. Bus and rail 
connections. 


Cc. D. DAVIS Blue Ridge, Essex Co., New York 











_| LOG CABIN CAMPS 


Clean, new cabins, apart by themselves on the shores of 
peaceful Northland lakes, No crowds; secluded, quiet. 
Do your own housekeeping if preferred. Moose, deer, 
bear and beaver commonly seen from cabin door, Virgin 
fishing; new lakes fished this season for first time; 
bathing, boating, canoeing, game photography. Low 
summer rates. 24-hrs, from New York, Cleveland, etc. 
Ill, folder, Reference, Can, Pac. Ry. Co., Montreal. 


BATES’ CAMPS 
, Metagama (via C.P.R.) N. Ont., Canada 
“Each little 
Will aid in socking Mussolini. 


Camp 2 


coin, however teeny, 


Buy more War Bonds.” 












@ party of 2. $30. for two weeks. 
Send for folder *'O."’ 











Bolton Landing 
on —_— George, 


1 


CRAIG-WALKER CO. 





Hotel Wachapreague 
Wachapreague, Va. 
1902-1943 


BEST 


Channel Bass, Weaks, Kings, 
Sea Bass Flounders,  et¢ 
FISHING: 
season in 10 to 20 vears 
(Trains and bus met at 
Keller Sta Va., on request 


May and June are both 
good as a rule. 


Penn. RR.) 
A. H. G. Mears 











All Over the Map 


WITH 


P, A. PARSONS 


DDITIES: 


in about 
by collecting 
Rive 


Diggers took 
last 
along the lower Tennessee 
Tennessee, and Kentucky 


$282,000 season 


in Alabama, 

pig toes, pistol grips, warty-backs, maple 
leaves, monkey faces, butterflies, rose 
buds, imuckets, pocketbooks, rabbits’ fee? 
lady fingers, washboards, and mule ears 


Be calm; don’t go dippy trying to figure 
this All are common 
different k of mussels 


mother ratcs hunters’ applause 


names fo 


- « shits 
: Record- 


out 


nds 


size littcr of 13 raccoons reported from 
Wells County, Ind., state game fcrm 
One died. Mother coon is rearing seven 
of her huge brood, the other five having 
been given to a foster mother. Normally, 
coon has only from three to five OuUng 

. O. J. Basnett, living near St. Michael 
Neb., saw two large birds tangling i 
air. One was an eagle attacking a big 
snow goose. Birds fell to ground, battl 
continued. Eagle was frightened cway, 
leaving goose dead. Eagle lost a dinne? 
Basnett found one. 

Little stream, biq troui Catherine 
Creek, feeder to Seneca Lake, N. Y 


keeps up record for producing rainbow 
trout of awesome size. Sixz-hundred fish- 
checked on this opening 


ermen, year’s 


day, had catches of 400 trout weighing 
from 3 to 11% lb. What stream can top 
this amazing record? Rainbows run up 
creek early in season to spawn. That 
done, they go back to lake . Good idea 
from Wisconsin, a suggestion that an- 
glers join “Sprout for a Trout Club No 
initiation, no dues, nothing You join 
Aa“ > TICKLE ME 
477 SC UNDER THE CHIN, 
< & won't you, Buppy? 
4 wr? , 
\ ee ~ (9) a 
go Wen Fe 
ie <_<" 
when you cut a willow shoot for each 
trout: creelec, force cutting into moist, 
denuded strecm bank, let nature take its 
COUTSE Result—the shoot roots, forms 
tree cover to keep water cool, acts as 
pantry from which insects drop into 
water to feed trout. 
Migration marvels: Rose Lake, Mich 
wildlife-exrperiment-station men, keeping 


track of arrival of sandhill cranes, find 
that in 1940 the birds arrived on Ila 

25; in 1941 on March 23; and in 1942 on 
March 24. These birds bid fair to rival 
the swallows of San Juan Capistrano, 


Calif. «Family of Robert Chapman, 
Cedar Bluffs, Kans., last year were given 
live, wild, wing-clipped mallard 
Duck was turned loose with the chickens, 
learned to feed from hands of the Chap- 


hen. 
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If you can be spared from the home front, 
there are swarms of fish waiting for you 
in these famous lakes... ready to give you 
a scrap that'll renew your appetite for the 
all-out war effort. Modern log cabins, 
right at the lakes. Or if you prefer, stay 
at the grand New Tadoussac Hotel. Boats, 
guides, extra tackle... healthy “hay-fever- 
free” air... an angler’s paradise for you- 
and-your-family! Season June to Sept. 
$6 per day (S7 at hotel) including 
meals. Write today for illustrated 
folder giving full details. 


“EW TADOU 


Tadoussac, Province of 
Quebec, Canada 


A Division of Canada Steamship Lines 





AC’ HOTEL 








Lake St. John -——_ 
District 


CLUB PANACHE 
200 sq. miles 


NORTHERN QUEBE 


TRENCH & WINDIGO DIST. 
250 sq. miles 


The best camping-canoeing trip, 


ombined with excellent speckled Speckled Trout, Moose, 

trout sv fishing. cage Trews. ro Deer, Bear, Partridge. 

or moose an ear and a 2 ~ . " 

Kinds “s wie birds. New area, >> ke, Geese, Comfort 

real virgin country, just opened. ble cabins. Competent 
Something very special. guides. 


References, descriptive folder on request. 


rite or wire 
Roberval, 


J. Leonce Hamel, Que., Camadegeed 








MUSKIES BASS TROUT PIKE 


Unexcelled accommodations for the real fish- 
erman in the finest fishing territory in_On- 
tario, Canada. 35 miles north of Fort Fran- 
cis. Reached by cruiser. Log cabins with fire- 
places, excellent food, boats and canoes. 
Write for folder and details. 


NORTHERN LITE CAMPS 
1. E. Markham Ft. Francis, Ont., Canada 











HOOK’S MUSKIE CAMPS 


Most northerly camp on the Lake of the Woods 
20 miles from depot, by our cruiser. 
Best — Bass, Wall-Eye & N. Pike Fishing 
se, Deer, Bear, Ducks 

Main lodge. ete he cabins with inside running 
water facilities. Elect. Lights. Choice menu, Ameri- 
can plan only. Write or wire for folder, full infor- 
mation and rail routing. 

Hook’s Muskie Camps, Kenora, Ontario, Canada. 

















CALVERTS 


Lake of the Woods Camps 


can easily be reached by railroad 


Prize winning Muskies, G. N. Pike, 
Lake Trout & Walleyes. 


Unexcelled fly & baitcasting for Bass 
also Crappie & Perch. Ducks, Deer, Bear 
hunting. Six Camps, some modern, some 
remote. Separate Cottages. American 
plan. Good meals. Modern Houseboat & 
Cruisers for charter. Canoe trips out- 
fitted. Information on request. 


ERNIE CALVERT 


RAINY RIVER, ONTARIO 





} 








mans. Last fall, wings having grown 
full-feathered, duck joined migrating 
flocks going South. March, this year, the 
Chapmans heard insistent quacking at 
their door. Duck had returned. Was 
admitted to old quarters in hennery, now 
is at home. 

Will we be buying canned fillets of 
menhaden? This lowly, oily, salt-water 
fish is known to ocean anglers because 
it is extensively used in chumming for 
bluefish, tuna, and other vorcacious game 
fish. Federal biologist in North Carolina 
has found certain portions of fish not 
only edible but tasty. North Carolina 
alone catches about 50 million pounds 
of this fish yearly for fertilizer. 

Encouraging is news from Michigan 
that revenue for 1942 from sale of fishing- 
hunting licenses dropped only 7.6 per- 
cent from 1941 totals, actually was 9.3 
percent higher than in 1940. Important 
because this revenue supports hatcheries, 
game farms, stocking, research, and law 
enforcement. 
> NEWS NOTE: CUTTER'S CORNERS 
NEW TRANSPORTATION LINE 
1S DOING BIG BUSINESS 







Buy-a-License Move Is On 


HE sale of fishing and hunting licenses 


in Arizona, up to March, this year, 
brought in $1,000 more revenue than that 
of the same period last year, when sales 
were highest in the state’s history. 

Sportsmen recognize the need of sup- 
porting their state conservation depart- 
ments in order to insure that propaga- 
tion, protection, and other conservational 
needs are continued despite the emer 
gency imposed by the war. The sale of 
licenses constitutes the chief revenue 
in many instances, the only revenue—of 
these departments. To insure main- 
tenance of adequate stocks of fish and 
game, and to provide sport for our soldiers 
when they come back from war, buy a 
license even if you cannot use it. 


Pennsylvania Pointers 


ene Pa., can be reached by the 
Erie branch of the Pennsylvania 
from Williamsport, Pa. Within 3 mi. of 
there is the famous Young Woman’s 
Creek, but it is a long walk. Farther up 
this branch is Emporium. The Drift- 
wood branch of Sinnamahoning Creek 


runs through the town, and affords some 
very fine brown-trout fishing. There are 
good accommodations in Renova. 

State College, Pa., is on the regular bus 
route from Philadelphia to Pittsburgh. 
The upper reaches of Spring Creek are 
within walking distance. This same 
stream flows through Bellefonte, and I 
believe there is bus service between 
State College and Bellefonte, which are 
10 mi. apart. There are good hotel ac- 
commodations in both places. 

Spring Creek is easily fished on foot 
from Bellefonte, with more fishing than 
any man could handle in a week. There 
are browns and rainbows up to 8 or 9 
lb. The well-known “Paradise” is 5 mi. 


upstream from Bellefonte, and this is 
subject to special fishing regulations. 
The best thing about Spring Creek 


either from State College or Bellefonte, 
is that the trout are there in almost un- 
believable quantites. They are sophis- 
ticated and hard to get, but often feed 
wildly. 
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Take a 


vacation, in 
beautiful Minnesota this summer. 


“stay put” 


Don’t use up critical transporta- 
tion moving about. Let us help 
you select that ideal vacation spot 
by a lake or stream or deep in 
the pine woods of this sheltered 
vacation land. 


Come for a much needed rest 
and change of scene. Enjoy your- 
self in the simple healthful out- 
door activities... hike... sail... 
swim... fish... play golf... ca- 
noe... ride horseback or just 
relax and take it easy. 


Life can be so much pleasant- 
er, even under the stress and 
strain of war, if one is rested. 
A health-building vacation is a 
patriotic one. It’s the kind Min- 
nesota offers you! 


Write for free, illustrated booklet, 
““Minnesota Official Resort Guide.” 
Address Dept. O L-7, Minnesota 
Tourist Bureau, State Capitol, St. 
Paul, Minnesota. 





YOU’LL BE A 
BETTER MAN 


FOR IT! 


When you’ re feeling all fagged 
out...and the brain and the 
body are showing signs of slow- 
ing toa walk... 


It’s time to take “time out’ to 
recover that lost punch! And 
how can you do it better than 
with a rod in your hand...and 
a fighting fish on your line . 
in Pennsylvania P 
You'll be a better man after a 
few days ...or a few weeks 
. however long you can be 
spared from your job! Come 
to Pennsylvania...and while 
you’re getting your trout now, 
or your bass later... you'll be 
renewing the energy you'll 
need for the big jobs ahead! 
Bring the family along... and 
leave them for the Summer! 


Accommodations to fit every 
budget . . . and every prefer- 
ence ... from fine resort hotels 
to a place to pitch a tent in a 
State-owned forest! 


Trout Season remains open to July 31. 
Bass Season from July 1 to Nov. 30. Send 
for ‘Fishing Accommodations in Pennsyl- 
vania,’* the new list of organized camps. 
and other literature. ° 


Address Pennsylvania Department of 
Commerce, Div. O-14, Harrisburg, Pa. 














] 
Pennsylvania Department of Commerce ath | 








Good trout fishing also is to be had at 
Mifflinburg in Center County, on Route 
45 between Lewisburg and Bellefonte. 
Elk Creek runs through Mifflinburg, 
with Pine Creek and the famous Penn’s 
Creek within two miles. 

There is also very good trout fishing 
in Yellow Breeches Creek in the Car- 
lisle district. This crosses the highway 
at a point between Chambersburg and 
Carlisle. 

For bass fishing the upper Allegheny 
River is very good, and the river is 
right at your door at either Warren or 
Tionesta, Pa. Tionesta is in Forest 
County, and Warren in Warren County. 
Each is on the railroad. The muskie 
fishing also is good in this river. Fish- 
ing it, I have watched my partner take 
11 bass in less than an hour, without 
moving 100 ft. Not one of these fish 
was less than 15 in. There also is excel- 
lent bass fishing in the north branch of 
the Susquehanna, near Laceyville. 


Royden J. Taylor. 


ANSE ALLIS GUIDE, 
INSISTS THAT 
J.WELLINGTON FE; 
WHOOPS NEEOS Sys / 
TWO GUIDES 
AND A BOAT 








St. Croix Smallmouths 


best fishing for smallmouths in 
St. Croix River, which for some 
between 
Minnesota and Wisconsin, is when the 
nights have become cool, with perhaps a 
little frost in the low spots. This may 
come around the 25th of August, a week 
earlier or a week later, but the 25th is 
the time I would plan to start my fishing 
trip on that river. If you strike it right, 
the smallmouths in the river will hit 
freely. When the weather becomes so 
cold that there is a heavy frost, the bass 
move down into deeper water and are 
hard to raise with a fly. The Kettle 
River empties into the St. Croix just 
above the mouth of the Snake River, 
each of these rivers coming in on the 
Minnesota side, the mouth of the Snake 
being near Pine City, Minn. The condi- 
tions referred to apply also to the Kettle, 
which I have fished for years, and which 
affords wonderful smallmouth fishing at 
the time referred to above. 

I should prefer to fish the St. Croix by 
starting at Hudson, on the Wisconsin 
side of the river. From that point north 
to Grantsburg there is smallmouth fish- 
ing. Also, near Hudson you may find 
white or silver bass. These fish cannot 
be depended upon, however. You may 
or may not get them, and no one has 
figured out just why. They are fished 
for with flies also, when they come to the 
shallows near shore to feed. The best 
time for them is a little before sundown, 
and they may feed until dark. 

The smallmouth fishing in the St. 
Croix is better south of the Kettle River. 
This is largely due to the fact that most 
of the fish in the river come up from the 
Mississippi River. The bass enter these 
smaller streams and generally stay 
there. Each season more fish seem to 
move upstream. They are quite heavily 
fished in the St. Croix, and by the time 
the migration reaches the upper waters 
their numbers are considerably depleted. 
To be sure native bass spawn and rear 
young in both the St. Croix and the Ket- 
tle, but St. Croix Lake and the Missis- 
sippi River do supply these waters with 
many bass.—F. Q. Bunch. 


HE 
the 
distance forms the boundary 
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CANADA—NORTHERN ONTARIO 


Wabi-Kon Camp tate timasam 


os Reached by Road or Rail 
A real North Woods Camp, Timagami Forest Reserve. 
Wonderful Fishing. Trout, Bass, Piekerel, Northern 
Pike, Speckled-Trout Streams. Best of Guides and 
equipment. Excellent Table and Service. Open May 
{Sth to Oct. (5th. Write 
Herbert E. Wilson, Wabi-Kon Camp, Timagami, Ontario, Can. 








| 


BIG GAME SPORTSMEN 


I have what you want. Most grizzly any 


ee ice known. Mature Bighorn Rams. Best 
chance full bag, most desirable big game. 
Twenty-oneday hunt. Horseback unless stalk- 
ing game, in least known British Columbia 
Rocky Mountains. Wildlife pictures & Grizzly 
in May Complete information. Acceptable 
proof. Bank reference. Arrive train or plane. 


FRANK E. BROWN, Hazelmere, Alberta, Canada. 








Canadian Rockies Vacations 
Big Game Hunting 


Spring Bear Hunts. Special summer vacations. Sad- 
die and Pack Horse Trips, all in beautiful mountain 
country. Assure you a trip that is delightfully dif- 
ferent. Excellent guides, food, service. Also now 
booking fall hunts for Sheep, Moose, Deer, 
Caribou, Elk, Bear. References 

TEX BYERS MERCOAL, ALBERTA, CANADA 


Goat, 











BIG SPECKLED TROUT | 
and COASTERS 


Lake Nipigon & Its Northern Streams 
Best heavy squaretail waters in Ontario. Many prize win- 
ners 7 Ib. and over caught by guests. Black Bass, Lake 
Trout, Great Northerns, Walleyes. Our fishing off the 
beaten trail and cabin cruiser takes you there in com- 
fort. Canoe trips to Ogoki & Albany Rivers. Moose, Cari- 
bou, Deer, Bear in season. Daily train service to camp. 
Bill Bruce’s Hunting & Fishing Camps 
Willet, Ontario, Canada 


WILL YOUR CHILD 
GO TO COLLEGE? 


Yes, if you start saving now 
War Bonds! To 


Victory and the continuance 








in insure 


of education unshackled by 


tyrants, remember that you 


get back $4 for every $3 you 





invest—and that in the mean- 


time, your money will be safe. 


* 
‘LAKE LAND LODGE 


Finest Fishing in Sudbury District 
Good connections by railroads daily. 
lso good automobile road to Lake 
Excellent meals & accommodation, Wonderful fishir 
for small mouth black bass, gray & salmon trout 
eyed pike (dore), & northern pike, June spring 
for wall-eyed pike and trout a specialty. Outfitte: 
ideal canoe trips. Also Housekeeping cottages 
equipped, Write rv folders, maps & references: 
ALPHONSE RIOUX, 
Skead P.6. Ontario, 








Canada. 





Lakeland Lodge, 
AMERICA’S GREAT 


r ASKA tiisci 


NOW—read thrilling personal experiences and 
entertaining fact articles by Alaskans them- 
selves about this mysterious and fascinating 
Territory! You'll find adventure and romance 
a-plenty on “The Last Frontier”! Read of hunts 
for giant bear and moose—of fishing trips in vir- 
gin wilderness for record-smashing trophies 

Learn about Alaska’s opportunities, gold min- 
ing, agriculture, salmon fisheries, its people, 
geography and fascinating history, its forests, 








wildlife, glaciers and quaint totems. Alaska’s 
Magazine gives you all of this! And, there are 
dozens of rare Alaska photographs in every is- 
sue! Send 20e NOW for a copy of this exciting 
magarine—or, send $2 00 for a year's subscrip- 
tion, 12 issues, Your enjoyment is guaranteed 
— 

SPEC! At oPrER pace Subsec cir oan hg oor “ae _—— 4 : ; 

nine NOW @ solutely a a0 2 pw | 

of Alaska ‘ tow 

@iaciers “ ey re about 

rer nara e - tive this map, with 

¢ treet magazine, by Return Ma ¢* 


The ALASKA SPORTSMAN 


BOX KETCHIKAN, ALASKA 














NTIL a few years ago, we never had 

good salmon fishing in the Adiron- 
dacks. Then someone discovered that 
landlocked salmon were running in the 
Schroon River in the spring, after the 
ice went out. It seems probable that 
these fish must originally have come 
from Clear Pond, which feeds into the 
Schroon River and Schroon Lake indi- 
rectly. How they got into Clear Pond 
I don’t know. At any rate, for three or 
four weeks in the spring you can get 
good salmon fishing not only in Schroon 
Lake but in the Schroon River, above 
and below the lake, as well as in any 
of the other streams flowing into the 
lake. 

Last spring I fished the river at the 
point where it enters the lake, and for 
about a mile up the river. I caught 
plenty of salmon, which averaged about 
3 lb. each. The largest one I know of 
having been caught there weighed al- 
most 10 lb. At about 3 p.m. I have seen 
the river literally alive with fish, and 
jumping all around. We use regular 
trout tackle, and as you fight the cur- 
rent as well as the salmon, you get 
lot of thrills. One day I went there with 
i friend, and between us we caught five 
salmon, the smallest a little over 3 lb., 
ind the largest exactly 5 lb. I also have 


caught them in Schroon Lake, but they 
seem to 
river. 


fight as hard in the 


Robert G 


do not 


lake as in the Swan. 


HITCH HIKERS- 
SECTION HAND 
R> DUGAN HAS A 
sq GOOD SIDE LINE, 
AND HE LETS 

A ANGLERS DO 
THE WORK 















Montana Trout 
ONTANA has some fine trout 


fishing 


which can be reached by rail and 
bus. Getting off the train at Butte, 
Mont., you can take a bus to Dillon, 
Mont., stopping at anyplace along the 


road to fish the Big Hole River. Going 
south from Dillon to Dell you follow the 
3eaverhead. These two streams are well 
stocked with plenty of rainbows, loch 
levens, and Eastern brook trout that will 
test the best tackle the fisherman has. 
J. H. Keenan. 


Northern Idaho 


HE St. Joe River in northern Idaho 

flows almost east and west, and the 
C. M. St. P. & P. R.R. tracks follow it 
almost all the way. It is a good trout 
stream, and fine fish are taken from it. 
Avery, Idaho, on the railroad, is a good 
headquarters. That area has many other 
fine streams, and some good fishing 
lakes.—Calvin Hazelbaker. 


South Dakota’s Fish 


ROUT fishing in South Dakota is con- 

fined to the Black Hills area in the 
southwestern part of the state. Most of 
the streams in that section afford good 
trout fishing. 

For black bass, go to the lakes in the 
northeastern part of state. The princi- 
pal waters are Enemy Swim and Blue 
Dog, near Waubay, Kampeska, near 
Watertown, and Big Stone located on the 
Minnesota-South Dakota boundary line. 
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Big Stone is the largest of these lakes, 

and is claimed to have the greatest 

variety of game fish of any inland water. 
All these lakes and streams are easily 

accessible by bus or rail. Comfortable 

hotel and tourist cabin accommodations 

are to be had in all sections mentioned 
Len D. Robertson. 


The Famous Rogue River 


N THE Rogue River, celebrated for 

its steelhead-trout fishing, there are 
a number of resorts located between 
Medford and Grants Pass, Oreg., with 
others below the latter point. Anyone of 
them can be reached by bus, and your 
fishing can be done within easy walking 
distance. Medford is on the Rogue, and 
the river runs through the town at 
Grants Pass Chas. A. Evans. 


N FIGHTING D 


“Conning Tower! Broad on the Starboard Beam 


range finders, anti- 


% Pete Manning, ship’s look- 
: out, knows that sharp, 
brightly illuminated image 

preparing 


L 
means a Jap sub 
to attack his precious cargo of war mate- 
rials. Now the entire into 


convoy goes 


action to fend off this steel shark—-warned 
in time—because a man’s trained eyes can 
reach miles across the water and sight a 
shaft of steel above the waves. 

Producing binoculars, the world’s finest 
in performance, is only one of the wartime 
jobs at Bausch & Lomb. Because this war 


is so clearly an “‘optical’’ war, the other 








Michigan Lake Trout 


RYSTAL Lake, Benzie County, in the 

northwestern part of the lower 
peninsula of Michigan, has large lake 
trout that are caught by trolling deep 
with a pearl wobbler. The largest trout 
date was one of 36 lb., and 
weighing between 20 and 32 lb. 
have been reported. Stocking of this lake 
began in 1922, and has 
been repeated from time to time since. 
The lake is in Benzonia township, cov- 
ers an area of 9,600 acres, and is well de- 
veloped as a center with boat 
livery and accommodations. Other game 
fish in the lake include both large and 
wall-eyes, and 


caught to 


some 


with lake trout 


resort 


smallmouth bass, pike, 
bluegills 








>] 


sighting instruments 
aircraft height finders and gun telescopes- 

are also pouring out of the Bausch & Lomb 
factories in tremendous quantities. Today 
on many fronts Bausch & Lomb is devot- 
ing the “know how” learned through 
years of precise optical production to the 


preservation of American freedom. 


BAUSCH, & LOMB 


OPTICAL CO ROGHESTER, N. Y. 


ESTABLISHED 1853 





AN AMERICAN SCIENTIFIC INSTITUTION PRODUCING OPTICAL GLASS AND INSTRUMENTS 


FOR MILITARY USE, EDUCATION, RESEARCH, INDUSTRY 


AND EYESIGHT CORRECTION 





New Species? 


_ OLD friend, 
Oscar Broughton, 
has asked me to help 
correct a report that he caught eight 
yoggle-eye perch for a total of 56 Ib. 
Oscar says they were not goggle-eyes 
but milk-fed swing perch. When pressed 
for more details he told me that the 
swing perch live in the Neches River 
and George Island Slough, both about 
15 mi. east of Palestine, Texas, and both 
well-known to me. It seems the perch 
derive their name from a peculiar habit 
they have George Island Slough is 
ituated about 50 yd. from the west bank 
of the Neches River, and about midway 
between the river and the slough there 
wrows a larye live-ouk tree, from which 


EDITOR 
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hangs a muscadine vine. A gentle breeze 
will set this vine swinging back and 
forth, from river to slough 

Now, a farmer lives a short distance 


slough and his ecattle often 
into the slough to cool off. 
that if you stand perfectly 


can see the milk-fed swing 


from the 
wade out 
Oscar says 
till you 


perch grab the vine as it swings over the 
drop olf 


river, hang on, and into the 





lough. Then each fish swims to his 
favorite cow and proceeds to fill up on 
warm Jersey milk. When they've en 
joyed the feast, the fish vine 
and return to the cool water of the river. 

Oscar tried for a long time, he says, 
to catch some of these perch, but they 
refused every kind of bait offered them. 
Finally he got to thinking; if they were 
so fond of milk why not use that? So 
he had some miniature milk bottles 
made up in the glass factory here, filled 
them with milk, attached hooks to them, 
and cast out into the river. Result? The 
eight fish which were erroneously re- 
ported as goggle-eyes. 

My only thought in writing this is to 
contribute a bit toward clearing up 
Oscar’s reputation.—-W. M. Keller, Pales- 
tine, Tex. 


grab the 


Booby Trap 


HOSE photos in your 

picture section of 
Harry S and 
his deer blind really made me sit up 
straight in my chair. “Two well-planned 
and comfortable blinds on his property 

slit windows with sliding 

panes well-insulated, heated, 
screened by live balsam trees... 
looking a good runway .. .” 

Boy, how I'd admire to have that out- 
fit! No more going out into the woods on 
brisk fall days, no more quiet waits 
under a disguising tree near a likely 
crossing. No more taking chances of 
coming home empty-handed and wind- 
burned. 

But the blind I'd like to build would 
be even better than Carson's. It would 
be so arranged that once a deer started 
down a runway he'd be prevented from 
turning aside by concealed wire fences 
charged with electricity. When he got 
past a certain point a switch would set 
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glass 
and 
over- 








off a public-address speaker behind him, 
the record being that of a pack of 
hounds baying. Then as he passed my 
sliding window, where I could see 
whether he had antlers (I’m a sports- 
man), an electric eye would shoot off 
two .30/06 rifles aimed directly at his 
heart region. Right overhead I'd have a 
block-and-fall already rigged, and it 
would be a simple thing to telephone for 
the butcher to come out, string up the 
buck, and clean him out. 

Having done all that, I’d set the whole 
thing up- and walk down that runway 
mvself F. X. Dowman, Bayonne, N. J 


We Get Around! 


EDITOR R40 received the 
Outdoor Life: March issue here in 

Samoa; it was for- 
warded by my wife. I’ve been a _ sub- 
scriber to the magazine for more years 
than I can remember, and it has followed 
me to Europe, Asia, Africa, South Amer- 
ica, Alaska, Honolulu, and the South 
Seas. Now it helps me enjoy my even- 
ngs 6,000 miles from home. 

[ look forward to articles by Paul W. 
Gartner, describing his fishing adven- 
tures with Al Richardson and Dad White. 
Then he’s writing about my friends: I’m 
the one man who showed AI Richardson 
the trick of catching those that 
won't bite. 

My leaves and “liberties” for the last 
28 years, while I’ve been working for 
Uncle Sam, have been spent in fishing 
and hunting. And when this is over, and 
I return to God’s country, I'll be snag- 
ging those bass again in the old lakes! 
Edw. Leavitt, C.G.M., Samoa. 
® The gang will be looking forward to 
that day too! Meanwhile, turn to page 
32 for another Gartner fishing story, in 


bass 


“MOVES THE 
MOUNTAIN TO 
MAHOMET ™ 








which Paul and the boys go after golden 
trout along the Pacific Trail in the Cali- 
fornia high country.—ED. 


Forests for the Future 


HROUGHOUT the 

country sporting 
clubs have started fine 
programs for the propagation of wild- 
fowl and small game. Each member 
who is able to do so, undertakes to raise 
a certain number of quail, pheasants, etc. 
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ANY SPORTSMAN’S SUBJECT YOU'RE INTERESTED IN? 
WE PRINT AS MANY OF YOUR LETTERS AS WE CAN 


But many club members do not have 
the facilities for this work and there are 
many other sportsmen who are not con- 
nected with associations. There is plenty 
of fascinating and productive work th 
they can do. Many of our finest varieties 
of forest trees have been severely de- 
pleted in the last 50 years. Such trees as 


black walnut, butternut, and hickory 
are easily propagated from seed, and 
even the busy man who has time for 


only one or two fishing or hunting trips 
a year should find it no hardship to 
locate some remaining tree specimens in 
his section and plant the nuts he gathers 
in likely spots on his trips. 

The man with more time might like 
to try white pine, tulip poplar, red cedar, 
mountain ash, witch hazel, and many 
other trees. For specific information, he 
can write to the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C., and ask for Farmers’ 
Bulletin No. 1123F. Its price is 5 cents. 

If we start now, 10 years will make a 





lot of difference. But it’s going to take 
time. Let’s get started.— Richard F. 
Gardner, Lakewood, Ohio. 


Doesn‘t Need Prodding 


HERE is a legiti- 

mate excuse for 
some “how you can 
help” matter in the outdoor magazines to- 
day, but don’t you think this slant is being 
somewhat overdone? Sport is sport, and 
too much stressing of the “fish and hunt 
for victory” angle spoils the fun. 

What’s new about eating your catch of 
fish or your bag of game? I’ve always 
done it, and so have other sportsmen. At 
least, by giving it away, we've seen that 
nothing went to waste. I may be wrong 
but close association with sportsmen 
gives me the impression that they resent 
being so obviously talked down to. When 
we talk shop somebody inevitably recalls 
a tale of bygone days, such as the maga- 
zines featured before they took up the 
theme, “The more game you kill the 
greater is your contribution to the war 
effort!” 

Perhaps editors and writers are not 
altogether to blame, but a lot of us don’t 
like the present trend. If it takes 
courage to resist that “stick over your 
head,” well, show some. By no stretch 
of the imagination can recreation and 
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fighting a war be reconciled as sports- 
manship. Everybody is overburdened 
with grim realities, so give us some of 
the old-fashioned yarns that we can 
dream over.—Buford Bryant, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 


You'll Qualify! 


HADDAYA mean, 
Rus Sakkers, 
when you say that 
girls don’t care for the great outdoors! 
In my own group, which is a fair cross 
section, I don’t know of one who doesn’t 
care for nature and plenty of it. Some 
of us have gone on a pack trip in Wyo- 
ming, fished many streams (with admir- 
able success too), and generally utilize 
every excuse for an afternoon in the 
woods. 
Come Saturday afternoon it’s no 
problem to locate a great many of the 
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girls in our office—just go down to our 
bay on the ole Mississippi and you'll 
find them canoeing, rowing, sunning, or 
fishing, be it bluegills or bass. My own 
equipment consists, in part, of a canoe, 
tent, two bait rods, a fly rod, .22 rifle, and 
12 gauge shotgun—and believe me, Rus, 
not a thing is rusty! What’s more, I 
never have to yearn for company.— 
Kathleen V. Smith, Quincy, Ill. 


Stamina of White-tails 


EDITOR @ ge of the most 
Outdoor Life: unusual hunting 
stories I’ve ever heard 

was told to me by a friend with whom 
I was hunting last fall. As the story is 
true and can be verified, I'd like to pass 
it on. Perhaps it will prove as astound- 
ing to other sportsmen as it did to me? 
This friend was out hunting with an- 
other man, neither of them being after 
any game in particular, just out in the 
country with their guns in hand. The 
pair of them met two other hunters who 
were out after deer. The four hunters 
talked for a while, then separated. The 
two deer hunters climbed a divide over- 
looking draws in which deer were known 
to run. My friend and his partner pro- 
ceeded dovn one of the draws for about 
a mile and a half when they heard the 
report of a single rifle shot. They ducked 
into the brush at the side of the draw 
and in a few minutes heard a deer run- 
ning down the trail. When the animal 
came in sight, they saw that it was a 
spike, and my friend’s partner fired one 
shot. However, this seemed to have no 
effect except to make the deer jump 
farther and run faster. The two of them 
immediately returned to the trail and 
followed the deer, finding splotches of 
blood after they had gone a short dis- 
tance. After following the sign about 
a quarter of a mile, they came upon the 
deer, lying stone-dead and with no wound 
mark visible. On careful examination 
they found a long, narrow slit in the 
white-tail’s stomach. They decided to 
dress out the deer, but when they opened 
the animal up there were no entrails 
inside the carcass. The only organs were 
the heart and lungs. Dumfounded, the 
two back-tracked to the place where my 
friend’s partner had shot at the fleeing 
animal. Only a short way uptrail from 








this spot they began to find pieces of in- 
testines, liver, ete. Not very much far- 
ther from the spot where they found the 
first pieces of intestine, they came upon 
a barbed-wire fence which solved the 
mystery. 

The hunters my friend and his partner 
had met had gone up the draw, jumped 
the spike, and shot at it. The bullet had 
just creased the white-tail’s stomach. 
The slightly wounded deer had run on 
down the draw, had tried to jump the 
barbed wire, which caught in its wound 
and jerked out its intestines. Obviously 
the animal was about gone when my 
friend’s partner had shot at it, and his 
bullet certainly hadn’t touched the deer. 
The two hunters never showed up to 
claim the spike, so my friend and his 
partner kept the “kill.”"—Lacy B. Shirkey, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


News From Home 
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AD a very pleasant 

experience the 
other day. While out 
looking over the city of Seattle, Wash., 
I saw a copy of OvuTpoor LIFE on a stand 
and bought it. Imagine my delight when 
I read John Martin’s, “Don’t Go Trout 
Fishing,” and came upon a reference to 
the town of Michigamme, in Michigan, 
where I lived before I joined the Air 
Forces. I myself have fished the Tioga 
River. So thanks to you and Martin for 
bringing me a story of fishing in sur- 
roundings I know well. I live for the day 
I'll return to the Michigan forests and 
rivers, and until then I'll keep in touch 
by reading your stories.—Pvt. Llewellyn 
R. Drake, Wash. 


One Blind is Enough 


EDITOR HAT letter of Ralph 
Outdoor Life: Patunoff about crow 

shooting describes the 
use of a lot of different blinds. But they 
aren’t necessary if you use a stuffed owl. 
Just stick the owl in a tree or out in the 
open where the crows can see it, and 
then hide in a blind. The crows come in 
flocks and you can shoot them with a 
shotgun, which will scare the survivors 
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away, or with a .22, which makes less 
noise. A friend and I killed 43 crows in 
five mornings. 

The best time to go crow hunting is 
early in the morning, just as it is getting 
light. We got up at 4.30 a.m. and walked 
2 mi. before daylight so that we could 
be in the blind before the crows started 
flying around. It’s not essential to use a 
crow call, but it helps to call them in 
during the day.— Kenneth Anderson, 
Houlton, Me. 


We'll Try It! 


READER, L. H. 

Whittemore, wants 
a good recipe for cook- 
ing trout. Since he complains that the 
fish never have any flavor, I’m convinced 
he’s never tried them cooked this way: 
When fish are cleaned and washed, place 
them in slightly salted water for a few 
minutes. Remove from water, give each 
fish a shake, and cut them into serving 
pieces. Roll the pieces in dry pancake 
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flour and fry in deep fat. When the 
pieces are nicely browned on both sides 
remove them from the grease and drain 
off all fat. Serve hot with wedges of 
lemon. Brother, you'll enjoy every mouth- 
ful!—Mrs. Beatrice Hughes, Imlay City, 
Mich. ; 


Likes Our ““‘Work Bench’ 


EDITOR AYBE you'll be in- 
Outdoor Life: terested to know 

that your articles in 
the series, “Sportsman’s Work Bench,” 


a. 


we 





SHOOTING A 
Duck ! 


MORE FUN THAN 
GQ 









have made me a convert to your maga- 
zine. I don’t believe that I had looked 
at a copy of OuTpoor Lire until I saw the 
April, 1943, issue. Now I have virtually 
cast aside all others. Keep up the good 
work!—A. W. Spofford, Hillside, N. J. 


Old Record 


EDITOR N REREADING an 
Outdoor Life: old OutTpoor Lirg, the 

January, 1907, issue, I 
was interested in comparing the picture 
and measurements of a bighorn sheep 
with the record as shown in the April, 
1943, issue. The older magazine shows 
a head owned by W. F. Sheard, and gives 
the following figures: Length, 52% in., 
base circumference, 18% in. The writer 
states that this head is recorded in the 
third edition of “Records of Big Game,” 
a British publication, as the largest 
known trophy of its kind. Sheard does 
not give the name of the hunter or the 
circumstances by which the head was 
taken, but the sheep was killed in British 
Columbia in 1885.—D. G. Werner, Weip- 
pe, Idaho. 


Five at a Blow 


ERE’S = something 

for you to figure 
out, you fellows who 
think a youngster isn’t much of a hunter 
and the .410 not much of a gun. My 
dad, a neighbor, and I went out, carry- 
ing shotguns, on a crow hunt. All in all, 
we weren't very successful, getting but 
two birds, until I happened to see a group 
of five crows in a tree, making a target 
about the size of a washtub. My father 
urged me to shoot, thinking I should be 
able to get one bird anyway. But with 
the report of the .410, four of the crows 
dropped, stone dead, and the fifth was 
crippled. Can any of you older fellows 
beat that?—Mase J. McCarty, Bringhurst, 
Ind 
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‘Chuck for Chow 


OW many of you 
sportsmen who live 
in the areas where the 
woodchuck (or groundhog, if you like) 
makes his home, have ever enjoyed a 
hearty meal of ’chuck made into an old- 
fashioned meat pie? What with the meat 
shortage, no more satisfactory dish can 
be found. As to its food the woodchuck 
is one of the most particular of animals. 
So you shooters ought to enjoy the 
sport of ’chuck shooting, so often de- 
scribed in the pages of this magazine, 
and follow it with a good meal.—C. C. 
Hutchins, Stockton, Calif. 
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let the Sun Rek Thru 


The owner of a Johnson Sea-Horse sent us 
this picture of his children proudly running 


Daddy’s motor. For us, now working night and 


PROTECT ie nig 
day in the production of war material, it has 

THEIR FUTURE— pact 
BUY a special meaning. It not only represents the 


WAR BONDS freedom we are fighting for, but it suggests 
* a solution to a serious post-war problem— 
the return from violence. 
We all look forward to peace as a condition that 
will dissipate bitter hate. But will it— really? 
Learned men tell us that considerable adjust- 
ment is necessary to recover the wholesome atti- 


tude, nationally, that makes for balanced living. 


In an atmosphere of blue skies and open 
water, perspectives have a chance to 
straighten out. Sunshine fills the heart, 
as in the case of these youngsters. You 
who have felt the influence of golden 
hours on the water know what we mean. 
You who have not, may yet experience 
this deep satisfaction. 

We hope, quite unselfishly, that when 
the right day comes, you will discover 
the friendliness of sun-swept waters. 
With 
JOHNSON MOTORS, WAUKEGAN, ILL. 


or without—an outboard. 


JOHNSON SEA-HORSES 
for Dependability 








n THERE §S NO SUBSTITUTE FOR EXPERIENCE ¥ . 
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EWFOUNDLAND'S Serpentine 

Lake seemed to be rushing up 

to engulf us as the seaplane 

sped over the mountains, then 
descended on a long slant. Far below 
I could see the silver thread that was 
the Serpentine River, joining the lake 
to the Gulf of St. Lawrence. I pointed 
out to the general the spot where the 
cabin stood, and as the major swung 
the plane in a wide arc to make a land- 
ing, we could see two tiny men stand- 
ing on the gravelly beach, waving 
to us. 

Well, I had nothing to worry about 
there, at any rate. Our guides were 
right on schedule. Then, as we rushed 
nearer, I could see that the bar below 
the lake was well beneath the surface. 
That meant plenty of water in the Ser- 
pentine, and plenty of water should 
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YANK FLYERS HIT A NEWFOUNDLAND 
ITS SALMON ARE 


RIVER AND FIND 





WORTHY OF ANY SOLDIER’S STEEL! 


mean plenty of salmon. When you 
promise a man excellent salmon fishing 
without knowing just what the stage 
of the water is, the Fool Killer is likely 
to be lying in wait for you. And I had 
promised the general just that. Now I 
sighed with relief. 

Salmon fishing is reputed to be the 
sport of millionaires, and in most 
places it is. But not in Newfoundland. 
That ancient island colony owns its 
own rivers as well as their banks, and 
the Serpentine is one of eighty-four 
major salmon rivers. Not one of them 
is leased to club or man of plethoric 
purse. The fishing is free to him who 
buys a fishing license at moderate cost. 
The Serpentine River valley is away 
from the railroad, and no road leads 


to it. There is only a shifting channel 
through a sand bar at its mouth, there 
is no harbor there, and so there is no 
village. Actually, the entire watershed 
is uninhabited. Lack of a harbor also 
explains why the tall pines still tower 
untouched by lumbermen, dwarfing the 
spruces, firs, maples, and birches that 
border the river. 

If you are known by the company 
you keep, then I had occasion to be 
satisfied. The plane was loaded with 
importance. There were a general, a 
colonel, a major, and a sergeant of the 
United States Army Air Corps. There 
should have been a private, too, just 
to fill out, but on a party like that you 
don’t suggest to a general who should 
go along. He does his own picking. 
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or another thing, let the names of my 
companions be a military secret. It 
might be all right to tell them, but 
I’m taking no chances; I'd like to go 
fishing with that crowd again. That 
the United States has military bases 
in Newfoundland, under lease from 
Great Britain, is no secret, and my 
companions were stationed at one of 
them. 

There’s something else I’m coming 
right into the open with. Of the men 
in that plane I was the only one who'd 
ever seen an Atlantic salmon—beside 
portions carved into steaks and served 
with butter sauce. I gulped, as I re- 
membered that, and it wasn’t because 
of the difference in altitude. For I had 
promised promised—excellent 
salmon fishing. 

I pointed out to the general a good 
spot for anchorage. The arc of our 
flight extended up the lake, and then 
the plane came to the water and taxied 
over to the shallow bar. Major and 
colonel came back from the pilot seats 


yes 


and the sergeant let the door swing 
open. John and Jack, our guides, al- 


ready were in their canoes and head- 
ing out toward the plane to ferry us 
ashore. 


O YOU know the Serpentine, that 
crystal-clear river that wiggles its 
sinuous way from the lake down the 
seven-odd miles to the gulf? If you 
do, you'll remember that as it slithers 
out of the lake the deepest part of its 
relatively shallow channel lies up 
against the wooded northern bank. But 
if you have fished along there, you're 
one of a comparative few, for New- 
foundland has many salmon rivers, and 
a lot of them are much easier to reach 
than the Serpentine. All told, that out- 
let is a very good place for salmon, so 
with due regard to his rank, I placed 
the general there, prescribed a Jock 
Scott fly, and advised him to cast over 
three white stones that were visible 
on the bottom. 
The general tried a warm-up cast to 


get the feel of the unfamiliar salmon 
rod. The Jock Scott hit the water, and 
the general turned to ask a question 
of me. Just at that moment a salmon 
of about twelve pounds streaked up, 
snatched the fly, did two cartwheels in 
quick succession, and before the gen- 
eral had caught his breath was off and 
away—for good. The general softly 
spoke a word or two, not of a military 
nature, and hastily pawed over his fly 
book to find another pattern like the 
departed one. Since I had proved to 
him, perhaps abruptly, that there were 
salmon in the river, and that he could 
catch them if he watched his casts, I 
departed to visit the other pupils. It 
looked as though it were going to be 
a right merry session of school. 

I stationed the major down on the 
lower run where the channel hits hard 
against the southern bank; there the 
current has dug out a hole nine or ten 
feet deep. The water deepens gradual- 
ly from the head of the run, and the 
alders are so thick along the bank that 
you can walk along the edge only by 
really deft feats of balancing. But just 
where the water is deepest, the alders 
leave no foot room at all. I carefully 
warned the major about this, and left 
him casting at the head of the run, and 
working down toward the ledge where 
the salmon are likely to lie. 

I was halfway to the colonel, to get 
him nicely fixed up, when I heard the 
major let loose with a stentorian Texan 
yell. Now he can holler as loud as any 
two Texans I ever knew, but right now 
he outdid himself. A well-hooked sev- 
enteen-pound salmon was raising Ned, 
and leading the major down toward that 
danger spot where the alders hog the 
whole bank. I could see trouble com- 
ing in bunches, and let out a long 
whoop of warning, telling the major to 
stick to the bank and hang on to the 
alders. But the major, thrilled to the 
core, was doing so much hollering him- 
self that he couldn’t hear me, and 
blithely kept heading for the trap 
which yawned for him. So I chased 


The Serpentine's friendly invaders, the major, the colonel, and the general, on the cabin porch 
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him as fast as my clumsy waders 
would let me, hoping that he would 
realize his danger and stop before it 
was too late. 

There’s a ledge of sticky clay about 
two feet wide that runs parallel to the 
bank, and at that stage of the water 
it is some six inches beneath the sur- 
face, making good going—-for a way. 
The major spotted this and went down 
it like a runaway freight. I knew that 
it ends suddenly, and in deep water, so 
nearly busted a button to catch up. 

Well, the major remembered my 
warning-——but only when he found him- 
self going down like an express ele- 
vator. He quit yelling as his head went 
under, but I could see bubbles coming 
up alongside the tip of his rod. By that 
time I was abreast of him. When his 
hat came up, he came up under it. I 
gave him a hand and he floundered up 
on the bank, bringing half a ton of 
water with him in his waders. 

How these Army men can take it! 
The major kept on playing his fish as 
though nothing had happened, passed 
the tip of his rod over the tops of the 
aiders, and dripped his way out on the 
beach below. Now he was in the open 
where he could slug it out with that 
salmon with nothing to bother him ex- 
cept the weight he was lugging around 
on his legs. 





f OR a while he played the salmon 
j with his waders so full of water that 


his suspenders stretched until it was 
wonderful they didn’t snap. But lug- 


ging all that weight irked the major 


so, still playing the salmon, he lay on 
his back and let the water cascade 
from his waders all over him. But his 


grin never faded. He finished fighting 
that salmon looking like something 
cast up by the sea, working the fish in 
near shore where I grabbed it by the 
tail and hauled it in. Then he let out 
a few more whoops just to show that 
he still was in there pitching. 

Now, while this thriller was being 
screened, a giant of a salmon jumped 








It pinwheeled again and again, plunging back 
each time ina shower of spray, but the general 
finally worked it down toward the guide's net 
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just in time to show the colonel a good 
fishing location. (During our stay on 
the river that salmon seemed bent on 
tantalizing us.) Now it was leaping 
clear of the water and rolling on the 
surface, showing a broad back and wide 
tail. The colonel took out after that 
fish, going to work with much industry. 
A grilse—small salmon with only one 
year’s ocean feeding—decided to chirk 
up the colonel. He nailed the Army 
man’s fly with adolescent fury, and 
then proceeded to put on such a show 
as only a grilse can give—runs, jumps, 
and trick acrobatics. These fish are 
slimmer and more graceful than ma- 
ture salmon, their tails are more 
forked, and they seem to be made up 
of coiled steel springs. After the first 
jump the colonel was sold on the fact 
that while all fish are fish, the salmon 
is a whole lot more so. 


= OTHING like this in the creeks 

back home in Tennessee,”’ he said. 
“Say, it seems to me that ninety-nine 
years is too short a lease on these New- 
foundland military bases. Why can’t 
they make it 199?” 

The grilse was wild and untamed 
enough to give the colonel plenty of 
satisfaction, making a dozen leaps and 
throwing in some fancy skittering 
across the surface just to show his 
mettle. He gave the colonel a good 
warm-up session for the ten-pounder 
that came to the fly a little later. John 
netted both the grilse and salmon for 
the colonel. Within a half hour that of- 
ficer had done pretty well for himself. 
Like the major he wore a wide grin. 
Although our Army men in Newfound- 
land have had a lot of work and little 
play, these soldiers of the Air Corps 
were learning that the big island is a 
swell place to be stationed. 

Now, the general was skilled in fly 
fishing for trout, which, in relation to 


Oblivious of wet clothing the ma- 
jor went on hooking fish, fight- 
ing them, and turning them loose 
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salmon fishing, is about 
the same as getting good 
experience on the junior 
varsity until the coach 
thinks you're ready for 
the first team. He was 
having a load of fun with 
a salmon that had risen 
to the fly eight successive 
times, always turning 
away at the last moment 
with a big swirl. On the 
ninth rise the fish took the 
Jock Scott with a bang, 
shot up into the lake on a 
long run, and gave the 
general some anxious mo- 
ments before that officer 
could bring him back into 
the river current again. 
Each time that the sal- 
mon did a pinwheel, fall- 
ing back into the water 
with a shower of spray, 
the general would mur- 
mur, “Nice! Very nice in- 
(Continued on page 62 


The general, a skilled trout 
fisherman, found that an At- 
lantic salmon of this size 
packs enough weight to lend 
authority to its arguments 
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HIS is a tale of book learning. A 

tale wherein a _ hapless 

heeds the written advice of ex- 

perience and cashes in. And, too, 
the tale of a man immersed deeply in 
the complexities of a mental hazard and 
the uncertainty of lost confidence. 

To begin with, the last Saturday of 
November found me at the tag end of 
the most disastrous pheasant season I 
have ever experienced. Fourteen clean, 
unbelievable misses on my favorite ring- 
necks. Every shot an easy one. Every 
fading bird a mockery to my dwindling 
self-respect. Even now I shudder to 
recall the elusive speed with which those 
birds flushed and vanished. And that 
horrible, hectic fumbling at the safety 
and then at the trigger. And my brain, 
always beating out the same hysterical 
warning, “Hurry! Hurry! He's getting 
out of range! Shoot, shoot, SHOOT!” 

And shoot I did, always obeying every 
evil impulse. And then promising my- 
self such a thing would never happen 
again, yet knowing too well that it would, 
just as inevitably as the next bird would 
flush. 

That is the insidious thing about 
overanxiety. Even now I have no way 
of knowing where a single pattern went, 
so erratic was my codérdination. Those 
birds vanished with such dazzling speed 
that I began to believe the ringnecks of 
other seasons were fashioned from a 
different stock, for where I used to raise 
the gun deliberately and mark the spot 
where each pheasant should fall, there 
now was barely time to get the butt to 
my shoulder before the ringneck was 
out of range. Where I used to watch 
them slowly fade from the pointing dogs, 
before the season, and mentally kill 
them a dozen times, they now flew in a 
blurry haze. And that is probably why 
Jack O’Connor’s article in OUTDOOR LIFE, 
“Sight In Your Rifle Now,” failed to 
arouse a response. My mental slump 
was beginning to tell on me, even though 
the Pennsylvania deer season followed 
the small-game season by one day and I 
normally looked forward to it as a kid 
looks forward to Christmas. But now, 
in my depression, I was reluctant to 
attempt any further shooting at all and 
when I returned home on the last day of 
the bird season, the prospect of packing 
against my departure for the mountains 
next morning seemed like a_ useless 
burden. Bedtime found me still not 
packed and in a completely discouraged 
frame of mind. 


ORTUNATELY the brain is a queer 
gadget—-working best sometimes 
when we're unconscious and unable to 
interfere with it—for during the night 
a small voice started prodding my 
slumbering hulk, whispering ever so 
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YOU MISS EVERY LAST THING YOU 
SHOOT AT IN THE BIRD SEASON - 
—J } 

















TARGET, DETERMINED TO 
FIND OUT WHERE YOUR RIFLE 
REALLY DOES SHOOT. 























;BUCK LAST YEAR! YOU WERE 
SHOOTING A FOOT HIGH AND A 
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HIS DEER, 


softly, “Sight in your rifle!”” I mumbled, 
“What's the use? I’m just a dub, I’m 
washed up.” But that aroused the voice 
to such a pitch that its shrill, persistent, 
“Sight in your rifle! Sight in your rifle!” 
brought me sitting straight up in bed. 
The covers clearly indicated that the 
bout was not merely a mental one; in 
fact the last hour must have beheld the 
spectacle of a whirling dervish un- 
decided about direction. 

Mustering my wits, I got out of bed, 
pulled on a hunting shirt, and began a 
feverish search through the accumulated 
copies of my favorite magazine. Finally 
locating the article, I settled back in a 
comfortable chair and read every word 
of it. Then, when I'd finished, inspired 
and geared for action, I was rudely 
awakened to the fact that the time was 
three hours short of daylight and that I 
was shivering cold—the heat of my 
room having been held down to a 
patriotic 60 degrees F. Well, there 
was something I could do... . 

The first cold rays of the rising sun be- 
held me slipping out of the kitchen door 
with about as un-Sabbath an assort- 


PICTURES GIVE YOU THE 
BUT DON’T STOP THERE—HIS AMUSING 


ESSENTIAL 


ment of paraphernalia as a man could 
imagine. Under one arm was tucked my 
wife’s favorite love-seat pillow, under 
the other a paper target, while over my 
shoulder was slung the uneducated 
.30/06. My hands contained such neces- 
sary items as tacks, two boxes of 
cartridges, and various incidentals. 

I didn’t have to look far for a likely 
place to do my sighting-in job, and I 
soon had the paper target tacked up 
securely. Pacing off a hundred yards, I 
moved the car to the marked spot, and 
readied myself for the test. 


S I crawled into the car and placed 
A the pillow on its window sill, appre- 
hension began to overtake me. “Can I 
hit the target at all? After all, didn’t 
I let Griff sight in my rifle last year and 
didn’t O’Connor’s article clearly state, 
‘Don’t let anyone else sight in your gun 
for you’?” 

Dejected a bit, but following instruc- 
tions to the letter, I stuck the gun barrel 
out of the window, loaded it, and rested 
it on the pillow. Then I breathed a 
silent prayer that I'd at least get the 
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DETAILS OF HOW THE AUTHOR FINALLY DOWNED 
STORY IS WELL WORTH READING FOR ITS OWN SAKE 


first shot somewhere on the paper. For 
10 o’clock, the hour that the gang was 
to depart, wasn’t very far off. 

Then I squeezed the trigger—and was 
on my way to see the result. That slug 
had landed a foot high and a foot to the 
left! I went back to the car and tried 
again, and got the same result. 

The rest of the session was a shooting 
treat. Each adjustment of the sights 
brought my groups closed and closer to 
the center of the black. If ever an act 
has completely restored confidence to a 
forlorn soul, that session of accepted 


instruction did, erasing in an hour the 


stored-up hopelessness of an_ entire 
season! 

When darkness fell that evening on 
the familiar Potter County mountains, 
and the boys started to yarn around 
Daugherty’s chunk stove, I was very 
much in evidence. The bull session 
lasted well into the night but I was up 
early and waited impatiently while the 
boys calmly put away a big breakfast. 
Maybe it’s a schoolboy quality, but I can 
never waste much time on food when a 
hunt is in the offing. 
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It was decided that the gang would 
break up, that first day, and try some 
still-hunting. Frank Eshleman paired 
off with me and we started toward a 
spot on Elk Run where a break in the 
ravine would give us command of three 
mountain slopes. It was still dark when 
we began the climb to Lookout Rock, 
high on a ridge. About 100 yards up the 
slope I reached the first flat and—~after 
considerable urging—got Frank to climb 
that far. (His idea of good hunting 
country would bear a remarkable re- 
semblance to the top of a billiard table. ) 


ELL, I started that day with a 
VAS cee grin but I wore it out be- 
fore noon. For one thing, I had to make 
several back-tracking trips to find Frank 
and wake him from deep dreams of 
peace. For another, an endless proces- 
sion of lordly, but purely mental, bucks 
passed through a mental glade at ex- 
actly 100 yards from the muzzle of my 
rifle. Unfortunately, the only real deer 
that I came on were does-——nine of them. 

Back at camp that night, the day’s 
kill proved that our decision to pot- 










By DANIEL F. 
RUTLEDGE 


hunt was not a good one, for the only 
trophy was a nice four-pointer which 
George McCully had bagged early in the 
afternoon. It was decided then that the 
rest of the trip should be spent in organ- 
ized drives; Frank looked quite pale 
at the decision. 

The next few days brought the score 
up when a five-pointer and a three- 
pointer were hung from an ancient tree 
in front of the house. On each drive and 
on each stand my spirits ran high, and I 
constantly found myself picturing a kill 
in every changing scene. The valleys 
would have run blood if wishful think- 
ing were a good weapon. And so it went 
until one afternoon a drive was organ- 
ized in a section that was entirely new 
to me. As it was being planned I over- 
heard Slippy, a man who joined us for 
the day from another camp, remark 
that the lower side of the slope should 
be well watched, as the deer had a 
tendency to break out low across a path 
at the bottom. 


O MY surprise I was designated to 
to the standers and managed to fall 
in line with the group that Slippy was 
going to place. Then my good fortune 
seemed to turn sour—TI was the first one 
dropped off on a high, barren flat that 
no wary white-tail would ever think of 
Smarting from the casualness 
with which I was discarded, I lowered 
my carcass on an inviting stump and 
muttering a few well-turned phrases 
describing those who took me so much 
for granted. 

As the blue tinge of the atmosphere 
cleared a little, it occurred to me that 
although I had been deposited at a given 
spot no man had any guarantee that I'd 
remain there. So I dropped down the 
slope a few hundred feet to a spot where 
{ could command about a hundred yards 
of steep mountainside, with a clear view 
over sparse laurel and undergrowth. 
At the bottom of the slope ran a narrow 
but well-defined bench. 

A more perfect setting for a shot 
could not be imagined, and I couldn’t 
resist the urge to make another mental 
kill. Visualizing a running buck ap- 
proaching from the direction of the 
drivers, proudly bearing a rocking-chair 


crossing. 


rack, IT slipped off the safety of my 
Model 70 and carefully aligned the 
sights exactly where the deer would 


lope into them. Then I sighed and re- 
turned the gun to “safe,” keenly re- 
gretting that the deer always broke out 
low on this mountain. But it suddenly 
occurred to me that white-tails never 
abide by any set rules.... 

At that instant I heard in the distance 
the first shouts of the drivers—and then 
it happened. A buck with the very rack 
I'd been daydreaming about came lop- 
ing along the narrow bench exactly as 
[ had wished. My first impulse was 
undoubtedly dictated by memories of 
my bird-season (Continued on page 75) 
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O QUESTION about it, that 
headline—-on a fateful day last 
year—-was bitter medicine for 


a fisherman. It announced the 
imminent rationing of gasoline. I put 
my forefinger on it and stuck it under 
Keith's nose. 

“We still have one last chance to go 
on that fishing trip we've planned for so 


long,” I told him. ‘How much time can 
you take?” 

“Only a week or so. And all that 
travel to Ontario will take too big a 


chunk out of it.” 

“What of it? You can’t get there ex- 
cept by car, and soon we won't even be 
able to do that. Last chance! In a little 
while we'll have only backyard fishing. 
Let’s grab the chance!”’ 

I won. The two of us drove almost 
continuously for a day and a night, 
from our home in Des Moines, Iowa, to 
Kenora, in Ontario. We had heard of a 
lake named Silver, in the wilderness 
northeast of Kenora, one reputed to 
contain lake trout of size and substance, 
and in quantity almost fantastic. 

The very names of some lakes sug- 


gest wilderness, the call of the loon, 
and the coughing grunts of moose 
Kabetogama, for instance, which we 


passed on the way up. Silver might, of 
course, be the fanciful name of some 
mud hole; and doubtless there are a 
thousand “Silver Lakes” in North Amer- 
ica. You get so you shy at such trite 
names. Usually they let you down hard. 
But we were to find this Silver was 
something else again. 

Harold Anderson, boss of a lodge at 
the lake, met us in Kenora. The ap- 
pointment had been made by radio, 
which is the only way you can com- 
municate with Harold. That’s the kind 
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place Silver Lake is, and for 
the trip we wanted, it was recom- 
mendation No. 1. 

Harold is a foursquare man 
with a quick and human smile. 
You don’t have to guess that he 
knows his way around and can 
handle himself in any kind of 
emergency. One day, later on, we 
saw him take up a .22 rifle and 
put five successive bullets into the 
cover torn off a package of paper 
matches, this at fifty yards. May- 
be you can do that, but I can’t. 

As we drove out of Kenora a tor- 
rential rain, the worst, we heard, the 
section of the country ever had known, 
almost washed us off the road. The 
windshield wiper wasn’t up to the job 


of keeping the glass clear, and the 
gravel roads quickly got mushy. Har- 


old directed us to a place about fifteen 
miles from Kenora, which he called “the 
landing.”” It was on Black Sturgeon 
Lake, a body of water twenty-six miles 
long. There was a farmhouse at the 
landing, and it was the last permanent 
residence we were to see until our re- 
turn. 


HERE we soggily piled into a big 

freight canoe, equipped with a 
motor, and purred up the lake for a 
number of miles. The skies cleared, but 
the lake was rough enough to give a de- 
gree of spice to the ride. The canoe 
turned in toward shore, and there we 
were at the beginning of the portage to 
that portion of Silver known as Crystal 
Bay. With Harold toting practically 
everything in sight, leaving us the 
trivials, we made the portage. As we 
took to rowboats at Crystal, a full moon 
flooded the water with brilliant light. 
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By 
HENRY E. 
BRADSHAW 





Oscar held up a 7%/2-pounder for our inspection 


Crystal Bay, as well as all of Silver 
Lake, has a bottom of white clay, which 
gives the water something special in 
the way of sparkle; hence the names. 

A ride of one mile across Crystal Bay 
and we docked at the lodge, built on a 


point, and the only habitation on or 
near the lake. Behind it was a wilder- 
ness, in which roamed moose, bear, 


wolf, and deer. We were given a cabin 
and some supper, despite the fact that 
it was nearly midnight. Actually it 
hadn't become really dark until about 
11 p.m. 

Silver Lake is about eight miles long 
and four wide, and is reputed to be 1,000 
feet deep. The full moon of the night 
before had been a false promise, for in 
the morning, the lake was rough, and it 
rained and rained. We were to troll 
deep, so we rigged our rods with large 
reels and metal lines. Our lures were 
big spoons. Harold took us out to the 
lee of an island, and told us to let out 
between 300 and 400 feet of line. 

We had set out to find a place far 
from the highways—and here it was. 
Harold pointed out to us sundry places 
where he had trapped timber wolves 
the previous winter, killed a moose, 
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bagged a bear, or got a big buck. That 
was sweet music to two chaps from Des 
Moines, and we wondered why it is that 
men choose to live in cities when there 
are such places still left to enjoy. 

I was a novice at this lake-trout fish- 
ing, and Keith had tried it only once, so 
we were starting at the very beginning. 
Then each of us got a tremendous 
strike at one and the same time, and we 
almost were stricken with the shock; 
we simultaneously yanked hard enough 
to overturn a bowlder. Satisfied that 
our great unknowns were as good as in 
the bag, we reeled in furiously. But 
there was something about the way 
those lines acted that Harold didn’t 
like. He shook his head and muttered 
to himself. Then the murder was out. 
Our lines had crossed and my spoon 
was very neatly wrapped around Keith’s 
line. Fish? We had been fighting each 
other! 

For two hours we tinkered with those 
lines and at last had to cut Keith’s 
mono-metal line rather than try the 
hopeless task of splicing my braided 
one. Right there we learned a valuable 
lesson in lake-trout fishing. When two 
are angling from the same boat, it’s 
smart to use lines that are identical. 
Then they will cut the water in similar 
manner and there will be less chance of 
tangling. 


UR boat purred out of the bay to 


where the water went down to 
infinity right off shore. Something 
smacked my spoon hard and fought 


with a series of jerks, rather than by 
runs. It took five minutes to land that 
reluctant fish, which turned out to be 
what Harold called a silver trout, a 
different species from the lake trout. 
After lunch we waited for the lake to 
calm down, which it did about 5 o'clock. 
Then we went across to a rocky island, 
with cliffs a hundred feet high jutting 
straight out of the water. No sooner 
had we reached it than both Keith and I 
had strikes, but in a moment I decided 
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BUT ITS MEMORIES WILL LAST FOR THE DURATION! 


that my fish had got off the hook, and 
stopped reeling to watch Keith. That 
was an error! My rod bent almost 
double, came back with a snap, the reel 
screamed, backlashed, and then came 
off the rod. I tried to do the impossible 
put back the reel and play the fish at 
the same time. Keith did a little better. 
He held on tc his fish and tried braking 
the line with his thumb, only to find 
that it is much too painful an operation. 
Meanwhile, I managed the impossible, 
and Harold netted my fish—a four- 
pound laker. Keith nearly ruined his 
hands by doing about everything wrong, 
but finally brought his trout to net—a 
five-pounder. Lake trout aren’t sup- 
posed, I understand, to be very scrappy. 
To all skeptics and belittlers I suggest 
a trial with the fish of Silver Lake. 
That spot was too good to leave, so 
Harold took us over it again with a 
sweeping turn. As he straightened out, 
and the lines went down, Keith tied 
into another trout, but this one broke 






















away. Then the whole bottom of the 
lake seemed to take hold of my spoon. 
This battler dived, tugged, and twisted; 
then, when this type of scrapping got 
him nowhere, he changed his style. Up 
he came to the surface, about 150 feet 
behind the boat, and went into the air. 
You’d have thought he was a land- 
locked salmon, the way he acted. As a 
battler he went beyond his weight class, 
for he scaled but four pounds. 


I be sun went down behind the trees, 
and dark shadows lengthened out 
into the lake. A black cloud, its edges 
tinted by the sun, came up from the 
south. We remembered that it was a 
seven-mile trip to the camp. 


“We'd better beat that rain home,” 
said Harold and he turned the boat. 
None too soon, for as we docked the 


rain came down by the bucket. 

“Silver’s too rough to fish with metal 
lines today,’ Harold told us the next 
morning. “We'll try a different kind of 

fishing.” 

He took us down into Black 
Sturgeon, where he instructed us 
to put on red-and-white casting 

and cast for Northern 
pike for bait. The idea of pike for 
bait seemed pretty wacky, but we 
had come to respect Harold's ad- 


spoons, 


vice. The canoe slid through the 
snake grass and came to open 
water. I flicked my line out, 

















watched the spoon sink a bit, then 
twitched it in. Almost directly 























































































"Now," said Har- 
old, give me some- 
thing hefty for my 
right arm—some- 
thing for balance” 


Right: Keith dis- 
played a string of 
wall-eyes that he 
and | took in one 
morning on Silver 


For two full hours 
Harold (left) and 
| struggled to dis- 
entangle the lines. 
In the end we had 
to cut them apart 
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there came a strike and I brought 
in a three-pound Northern. Har- 
old stopped the canoe, cut the 
tongue out of the fish, and di- 
rected me to tie on a June-bug 
spinner (Continued on page 56) 





















Jean's look of disappointment 
was gone when she returned 
with her first trophy. And then 
she settled down (right), deter- 
mined to add No. 2 to her bag 


Lh ADDLE up your nags,” 
my husband told our 
twins at the breakfast 
table. “Today we go 

big-game hunting on Arrow 

Mountain. We'll spend the day at it.” 

The twins looked incredulous. 

“Big-game hunting in Wyoming in 
the midlle of August?” Ann asked 
skeptically. ; 

“Haven't you two been complaining 
that rabbits are too easy for gals with 
your shooting ability?’’ he countered. 
“Were you only joking—or do you really 
want to go hunting for something that’s 
hard to hit?” 

“There are only three kinds of life on 
Arrow,” Jean proclaimed. ‘‘Those hor- 
rible Mormon crickets, Miller's cattle, 
and rock ‘chucks. You couldn't call 
those nasty crickets game and I don't 
think the Millers would like it very 
much if we killed any of their beef. And 
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so I take it we’re going to hunt rock 
‘chucks.” 

“You take it exactly right,’’ Dad as- 
sured her. ‘““Woodchucks are the largest 
thing you can kill legally this time 
of year. Beside that, they’re good 
shooting.” 

“Huh!”" Ann scoffed. “Anyone who 
can shoot at all should be able to kill 
those big, fat, clumsy rock ’chucks easy. 
We might as well shoot Miller's cattle 
for all the sport there'll be in it.” 

“Oh, you're pretty good on targets 
up to twenty yards,” her father ad- 
mitted. “But you'll find shooting rock 
‘chucks a different story, chum.” 

The twins were fifteen. The previous 
Christmas, Dad had presented them 





Fording a stream at the foot of Arrow Mountain 


riders prepared for their 3,000-foot climb 


with a Winchester rifle, a Model 72 
.22 Long Rifle, and since they had done 
considerable target shooting with him 
even before that, it wasn’t any time at 
all before they decided that they were 
really good. 

There had been only two 
weeks of vacation at Christ- 
mas time, but in spite of the 
fact that the thermometer 
hovered around 10 and 15 
below most of that time, the girls spent 
hours on their stomachs on a tarpaulin, 
blazing away at a target at the other 
end of the tennis court. “Boy, are we 


getting good!” they’d proclaim, their 
faces red with cold and their hands 
numb. “Next summer the _ rabbits 


around here had better watch out.” 

And by the end of two weeks their 
self-esteem had grown to the extent 
that they began worrying that rabbits 
wouldn’t be worth bothering with. They 
were reluctant to leave their rifle at 
home when they returned to school; in 
fact it was only when we promised 
solemnly to take them hunting every 
Sunday all summer that we got them to 
go back to school at all! 

They were home by the middle of 
May, and from that time on shooting 
seemed to be the only important activity 
around our house. Sometimes it was 
target practice, sometimes it was rab- 
bits. The twins also fired at an oc- 
casional magpie—always without any 
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THERE'S NOTHING 


LIKE A MOUNTAIN 


WHISTLER TO DEFLATE SELF-ESTEEM! 
By MARY HAYDEN WHITE 


luck but always “just barely missing 
him by the skin of his teeth.” 

Now there were only two weeks left 
before the twins’ vacation ended—un- 
fortunately the hunting season is also 
the school season. “They don’t have 
turkey shoots until fall,’”’ Ann grumbled, 
“and we can’t hunt elk or ducks or 
pheasants in the summer, or even ante- 
lope. We'll never get in any real 
shooting.” 

It was then that Dad suggested a 
day on Arrow and a hunt for rock 
‘chucks. 

As we prepared our lunches and sad- 
dled our horses, the girls worked up con- 
siderable enthusiasm. ‘‘There really are 
a lot of ’chucks up there,” Ann said. 
“We ought to get twenty-five apiece, 
easy. One box of cartridges will be 
enough.” 

“Oh, I imagine there will be some 
‘chucks left up there when you get 
through,” her father assured her, and 
I noticed he put three boxes of car- 
tridges in his saddlebag. 

The summit of Arrow is some 3,000 
feet above our ranch and is reached by 
three miles of winding trail. Just be- 
fore the last ascent, there is one grim 
part called “Suicide Leap,” where you 
may stand and look down into the tops 
of the tall spruce and lodge-pole pine 
trees some 1,500 feet below in Hinton 
Valley. Riding along the narrow trail, 
which slopes downward at a dangerous 
angle, I was thankful that this was not 
where we were to hunt. 

We saw the first ’chuck shortly after 
reaching the summit. He was about 
eighty yards away, half hidden in the 
tall grass. Almost immediately Ann 
was off her horse, leaving me to pick 
up Scout’s reins as best I could, since 
I had been designated as guardian of 
the horses. Ann dropped beside a con- 
venient rock. She had just steadied 
her rifle across it when the ‘chuck 
whistled noisily, and with a flippant 
wave of his big tail, darted out of sight. 

“There—to your left!”” Jean whis- 
pered excitedly from Silver’s back. 
“Another one!” 


eS this ’chuck hadn't 
noticed our approach. He was 
stretched out on a rock, warming him- 
self in the sun, probably eighty or 
ninety yards away and a perfect target. 

Ann aimed carefully and fired. The 
‘chuck started slipping and rolling down 
off the rock and disappeared from sight. 
Jean was off her horse and running, 
with Ann close behind her. But several 
minutes’ search didn’t disclose the 
woodchuck. 

Not a trace of him,’”’ Ann said in dis- 
appointment. “Can we count him any- 
Way, Dad?” 

He shook his head. “No, I’m afraid 
hot. Hunting is like trying people for 
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murder—you have to produce the body.” 

“If you'd been a little faster on that 
first one—”’ Jean began, but Ann inter- 
rupted her heatedly. 

“How did I know he would leave so 
soon ? Rabbits practically always sit 
there for a few seconds.” 

The upper reaches of Arrow consist of 
exceedingly rough country full of de- 
pressions, small ridgés, and rocky points 
jutting up raggedly at intervals. A 
horseman has to pick his way gingerly 
in many spots, but that is a lot better 
than tackling the country afoot. 

We heard the whistles of the next two 
*chucks before we saw them. Both were 
scurrying up a rocky draw as fast as 
they could go. 

“Wait till they stop,” Ann warned 
Jean, who was holding the rifle expect- 
antly. One of the two animals sudden- 
ly ran out on a rock and, in the in- 
quisitive manner of ’chucks, stood there 
watching us. 

Jean fired and it didn’t move. 

“Way too low,” was Ann's verdict. 

Jean fired again. Still it didn’t move. 

“Hold higher!” Ann urged. 

This time we saw the bullet strike a 
little above and slightly to the left of 
the ’chuck. It immediately vanished. 

“I shouldn’t have missed that,” Jean 
said to her father. 
“It isn’t a bit more 
than seventy-five 
yards away.” 

“Why not step it 
off ?”’ he suggested. 

It was exactly 
150 yards and she 
looked astounded. 

“It’s pretty hard 
to estimate dis- 
tance in this sort 
of country,” he told 
her. “You'd have 
been a real shot if 
you’d hit that 
‘chuck at 150 yards 
with a .22.” 

Presently we 
came to one of 
those ragged, rocky 
points. Long be- 
fore we were close 
enough to shoot we 
could see a num- 
ber of ’chucks and 
hear them whistling 
shrilly. 

“Which one shall 
I aim at?” Ann 
asked her father. 

“Why not try the 
nearest one?” 


Simultaneously with 
the report of Ann's 
rifle, we heard a 
shrill squeak and 
the ‘chuck vanished 






The ‘chuck stood, a furry brown 
shape, on a rock about seventy-five 
yards below them. Almost simultane- 
ously with the report of the gun we 
heard a shrill squeak and the ‘chuck 
disappeared. 

“Tf this one gets away—” Ann 
panted, handing the rifle to her father 
as she raced past. 

Jean joined her and presently we 
could see by their actions that this one 
hadn't got away. It took the combined 
efforts of both twins, but they man- 
aged to move a couple of big rocks and 
then drag out the ’chuck and wave tri- 
umphantly to us. 

“Most of them are scared off now,” 
Dad told the girls on their return. “Lie 
low and see if some of them doh’t show 
up again.” 


FE MUST have lain there motion- 
Vin. for ten minutes when I saw 
Jean easing the rifle around in a posi- 
tion to fire. I couldn’t see what she was 
aiming at, from where I was, but she 
didn’t get up after she had fired so I 
decided that she’d missed. A few min- 
utes later she fired again, and then a 
third time, and next she and her father 
disappeared while Ann held the rifle. 
They came back with two woodchucks. 

“This one,” Jean told me, pointing to 
the smaller ‘chuck, “slid down: behind 
some rocks and we almost lost him.” 

Just then we heard a shot and saw 
Ann leap to her feet and start running. 
A minute later she came up, holding her 
second trophy. 

“Right through the head,” she re- 
ported. (Continued on page 73) 






















































































ve ON’T expect too much,” Chub 

Foster told me, when I met 

him at his camp on Mataga- 

mon Lake, way down east in 
Maine. ‘‘Remember, I advised you to 
come up in September when the trout 
fishing here is really something. How- 
ever, I'll show you some trout, even 
though it is July.” 

“Ten-inchers?” 

Chub, a professional guide and out- 
fitter, looked hurt. 

“From one-pounders up to _ three- 
pounders—if you forget those dry flies 
you wrote me about and fish the right 
way to get ‘em. Once in a while there 
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Above: Typical 
spring-hole trout 
landed by author. 


This battler weighed 
about three pounds 


Left: Valgenti plays 
a lively fish that he 
hooked deep in the 
lake's spring hole. 
Right: A trout swirls 
on the surface in a 
final desperate flurry 


comes a hatch of flies at this 
time of year, and then the 
squaretails will feed on the sur- 
face. But that isn’t often. You 
have to be lucky to hit a hatch.” 

I had picked, for a week of 
fly fishing, some of the wildest 
territory in Maine. It was in 
the northern part of Piscata- 
quis County, far off the beaten 
trail, and therefore little fished. There 
are no roads there; the lakes and 
streams are the only highways, and a 
canoe the only means of transportation. 

Chub’s camp itself is forty miles and 
more from railroad and highway. To 
reach it I took a ten-mile trip by out- 
board motor; then a nine-mile hike; 
then nearly three miles by canoe, fol- 
lowed by a mile hike to Telos Dam. 
Then came a_ seventeen-mile paddle 
through Chamberlain Lake, topped by 
a three-mile hike to Snake Pond. That 
country is total wilderness, covered 
with second-growth spruce and what 
loggers call a ‘mixed stand.”” We saw 











































many ruffed grouse, a lot of deer 
tracks, some bear tracks, and the hoof 
prints of several moose. The region 
however, is very little hunted becausé 
of the difficulty of getting game out 
after killing. On our way we also 
passed over a lot of water where many 
big brook trout are caught in spring 
by anglers trolling for lake trout. 
Snake Pond is exceptionally beauti 
ful, a little less than two miles long 
and a few hundred yards wide, and has 
a good-size island in the center. Chub 
claimed that some of the largest brook 
trout in Maine were to be found in its 
waters, with three-pounders common 
and some fish going up to five and six 
pounds. As you can imagine, this was 
exciting information, for I had come a 
long way, having left my home early 
on a Saturday morning, and here it was 
Tuesday evening and I hadn’t wet a line 
There is a little-used private camp 
on the lake which Chub had permission 
to occupy during the owner’s absence 
We left our duffel at this camp and got 
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KIND OF ANGLING TO LAND THEM 


By FRANK J. VALGENTI JR. 
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Chub Foster "boils up'’ during a pause on the journey to Snake Pond 


out on the lake in a hurry. Chub 
paddled rapidly across; and as we 
approached the far shore my heart 
jumped. There were several tremen- 
dous bulges on the surface. Then we 
saw others, until about thirty trout 
could be counted rising; and judging 
from the way the water boiled, some 
of those fish must have been monsters. 
I fumbled badly in my excitement as 
I tied a fanwing Royal Coachman dry 
fly to a leader tapered to 2X. I heard 
Chub grunt. Apparently he didn't ap- 
prove. 

But he took me within long casting 
range, nevertheless, and I worked the 
fiy out until I was able to drop it right 
into the bulge made by a rising trout. 
The fly landed beautifully cocked, and 
shimmied with the action of the water. 
I would have wagered my best bird 
dog that a big, lazy roll would follow 
and then the fly would disappear. But 
I would have lost the dog. Nothing 
happened. I changed flies feverishly, 
one after another. Driven frantic by 
the sight of those big, rising fish I 
switched to wet flies, streamers, buck- 
tails, and spinners. Here was just what 
I'd been hoping for—great big square- 
tails on the feed and on the surface. 
Yet nothing I tried would fool them. 

The rise was almost over; only an 
occasional fish still fed. Then we no- 
ticed what these great fish were feed- 
ing on. The surface of the water was 
liberally dotted with shrimplike cases, 
and from these cases green drake flies 
were slowly emerging and taking wing. 
Those trout were grabbing the nymphs 
just under the surface—not on top of it! 
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GETTING THOSE TROUT WAS RARE 
SPORT—BUT IT TOOK A NEW 

















And I, who of- 
ten use nymphs 
on the streams I 
reach from my 
New Jersey home, 
had brought none 
with me. Some- 
how, I'd never 
thought of Maine 
trout as nymph 
feeders. So I did 
the best I could; 
hastily trimmed down a No. 8 Palmer 
dry fly and tied it to a twelve-foot 
leader tapered to 3X. Chub worked 
the canoe over to where I could reach 
one of the few remaining rises, and I 
dropped the crude imitation of the nat- 
ural nymph on the water, right within 
the ring made by the rising trout. 

At once there was another swirl 
added to the one still visible on the 
water, and I tightened the line gently. 
A broad, red-spotted side rolled to the 
surface, followed by the slowly waving 
tail of a great trout. With one tre- 
mendous surge the trout dived for the 
bottom. The sight of that magnificent 
fish unsettled me. I held too hard. 
Suddenly my line went slack-—and I] 
reeled in rapidly. The leader had 
parted at the knot. 

“Six pounds, easy!”"’ said Chub softly. 

I pawed frantically at my fly boxes, 
seeking another fly fit for barbering. 
The rise was petering out. Hurry, 
hurry, hurry! Eventually I found a 
bivisible and gave it a haircut and 
shave. It was a poorer imitation of 
the green drake than the first. But the 
pathetic fraud got a great, surging 
rise from another monster trout. How- 
ever, it fell short—and the fishiny was 
all over. It was dusk, and the lake’s 
surface became as smooth as a sheet 
of plate glass. 

Chub and I sought to comfort each 
other by saying that tomorrow would 
be another day, but each of us at heart 
knew there was little hope. We had 
come at the tail-end of a great and 
rare hatch, bringing a corresponding 
rise. Probably earlier in the day trout 









ke lake 


rose all over that pond, and once they 
had gorged, they settled to the bottom. 

The next day was hot and still—-bad 
fishing weather. We fished from dawn 
to dark. I tried everything in the way of 
an artificial, following them in despera- 
tion with minnows, and frogs. Still- 
fishing, trolling, and casting got no re- 
There was not a rise to be 
seen. The green drakes had all hatched 
ind gone their way. So Wednesday 
night came, and I had yet to catch a 


sponse. 


fish. 

Our food supply was pretty scant, 
too, for to lighten our packs for the 
long trip we had cut it down to a min- 
imum, expecting to get at least enough 
brookies to fill us up. Chub, however, 
had warned me about this pond, say- 
ing that the feeding of the trout dur- 
ing hot weather was highly uncertain, 
and that for days on end they wouldn’t 


strike. 


“Two things licked us,” he now 
summed up. ‘We were too late and 
too dumb.” 

So, baffled by Snake, we portaged 


the canoe over a three-mile trail to 
Carpenter Pond, roundish in shape and 
somewhere between a half and three 
quarters of a mile in diameter. Chub 
said the trout there ran smaller than in 
Snake, but that it seldom failed to 
produce. Also in its favor was the fact 
that ro one had fished it that season. 
The pond is completely hidden in the 
forest, and all day long we saw deer 
feeding along its shores. Bear sign was 
plentiful, too, and we flushed a lot of 
grouse on the way in. However, no 
sooner was the canoe launched than we 
knew we were up against it. The lake 
surface was covered with the discarded 
cases of the green drake. There had 
been a hatch here, also, the day be- 
fore-—probably the trout had been boil- 
ing all over the lake—but now they 
were glutted. Again it was a case of 
too late. We cruised slowly along the 


shores, trying to spot an underwater 
spring where the trout might be con- 
gregated, but with no luck at all. 

So we finally (Continued on page 60) 
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RAIN rhythm in the night, com 
plete with clicking rails and a 
deep-throated rush of sound on 
either side. It was the sort of 

thing that usually puts me to sleep 

but not this night. Not with a ten-day 
furlough dead ahead after nine months 
in the field. 

Springfield next, I thought, and then 
Worcester Worcester, Massachusetts, 
in early November with upland birds 
flying and the air full of frost and the 
deep scents of autumn. I'd never hoped 
to be back on this trail in November, 
for the Army in wartime 
new life. 

The Army was in my blood and in my 
mind. For almost a year it had been 
machine guns and commando tactics, 
tank destroyers and the strategy of 
sudden death. Now I could hardly 
visualize the varicolored hills of New 
England, the lovely place called home. 
It had become to me a strange heaven, 
known to exist, and yet remote in the 
distances of time and space. 

I walked into the house at 4 a.m. (The 


becomes a 





key was under 
the doormat, as 
usual, where any- 
body could find 
it.) I merely re- 
moved my heavy 
G.I. shoes, chuck- 
led, and padded 
in. The family 
was sleeping. Mv 
room was just off 
the hall. 

“If Jack were 
here,” I thought, 
‘this would be 
perfect.” Jack 
was in the Air 
Forces, stationed somewhere in Colo- 
rado. He and I had been the huntin’est 
pair of brothers in New England back 
in the good old days. It seemed a long, 
long time ago. 

I paused with my hand on the door 
knob. Somebody was in my room—and 
snoring! For a moment I wondered, 
vaguely, who it could be; and then the 
old heart jumped a full revolution! Was 
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End of the hunt: game and deep-red apples against brown autumn grass 


it possible? I yanked the door wide 
open and snapped the light switch. He 
was there all right. He was all curled 
up under the patchwork coverlet, but 
there was a pair of G.I. pants draped 


over a chair, and a blouse with the 
flaring golden wings of the United 
States Air Forces! 

“You scissorbill!” I yelled, tipping 


him out of bed with practiced ease. 
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“You lousy yard bird—and here I was 
taken in by that stuff about no furlough 
in sight!” 


“More ham and eggs,” Jack ordered 
arrogantly, several hours later, and to 
me, as Mother smiled and heaped his 
plate anew: “What do you think of 
Baldwin’s—the swale swamp?” 

“Ringnecks,” I grunted. ‘Sure, but 
the junipers are full of grouse.” 

Mother shook her head. “If it weren’t 
for the uniforms, nobody’d know you 
two had been away. Still arguing, and 
from the talk a body’d think that you’d 
been up in those covers yesterday in- 
stead of a year ago.” 

“Well, we been thinking about them, 
Ma,” I said, rising from the table and 
untying her apron strings as I did 
so. “We been thinking of them for 
many a day.” 

“Same old tricks,’’ she scolded. “I 
bet you won’t hit a thing.” 

I went back into my room and re- 
moved my uniform. In its place I drew 
on a pair of loudly checkered flannel 
trousers, a plaid hunting shirt, rubber- 
soled pacs. Jack strolled in, the same 
old Jack with an absent-minded look in 
his cold-blue eyes. They kindled when 
he observed my costume: “Hey! You 
can’t do that! Regulations say——” 


This ringneck, too, had traveled a 
long way to meet Frank Woolner—35 
miles from where it had been released 
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“I can’t, hey?” To emphasize the 
rebellion I slapped an old weather- 
beaten hat upon my head. “This is 
rugged country. If you want to blitz 
your olive drabs just put them on and 
let’s go.” 

Jack cocked his head to one side and 
looked at his carefully pressed uniform. 
He glanced at my comfortably clad 
carcass. Then he rummaged around in 
the closet and came out with another 
plaid shirt, a hunting vest, and breeches. 

“Now, shells,” I said, gathering an 
autoloader and a pump gun out of the 
cabinet. “My gosh! Have we any 
shells?” 

“Only two boxes of pre-war stuff,” 
Jack said. “I think you'd better let me 
do the shooting—meat’s rationed you 
know.” 

“The star-spangled Air Forces!” I 
marveled. “Give me a box of them 
shells or I'll sharpen your head and 
drive you into the floor!” 


We hadn't hurried. The November 
sun blazed white to the eastward, and 
light needled the bare branches. The 
air was crisp and hard. Gone was the 
automobile of seasons past, but it was 
pleasant to hike through well-remem- 
bered country 
carrying only an 
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upland gun and no full field pack! 

On the bluff overlooking John Bald- 
win’s acres we halted. Baldwin’s house, 
at the far end, was awake, smoke 
rising in a thin, blue line from its brick 
chimney. We stood silently, gazing at 
the panorama. It wasn’t impressive— 
but it was ours, and that made all the 
difference in the world. The hills rose 
in haphazard fashion. There were slopes 
dotted with juniper, white birches, and 
the inevitable run-down apple trees of 
a forgotten generation. The color had 
faded, but it was still there: a muted 
red where the sumac had blazed, a 
splash of yellow in the birches, rich 
brown of swale grass in the valley. 

“Like it?’ I inquired, thinking how 
good it was to be here, how much more 
desirable than the rest of the world. 

“It'll pass,’”’ Jack admitted. “But let’s 
beat up that swamp and buzz the slope.” 

“Air Forces double-talk,” I sneered. 
“You mean we'll develop a situation, go 
into hull defilade, and throw over some 
high explosives?” 

Jack grinned. He hitched the light 
pump gun up to port arms. We started 
down the slope. 

In Baldwin’s swamp the swale grass 
grows knee-high. Alders and scrub 
willow thrust (Continued on page 84) 
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Jack tried to swing his shotgun through a 
thick tangle of grass and swamp alders 
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At the end of their jolting trek, Cal, the author (checkered shirt), and Dan unload their car before starting the long hike to Dan's camp 


SKIDDED the car around another 
sand hill, ducked a wicked mudhole, 
shifted into second to plow through 


some deep sand ruts, and asked, 
without taking my eyes from the 
wretched road, “How much farther 
now, Dan?” 

“What?” the red-faced old man 
snapped. “Oh, yes. Well, we're ‘bout 


halfway.’ He turned back to Cal, who 
was hanging on grimly, and resumed, 
“Anyways, Cal, I had to snowshoe in all 


the way--the whole blame nineteen 
mile. It was 40 below and 
I thought: You were a damn sight 


safer that day you snowshoed those 
nineteen miles than you are today. 

Our trip, however, was not a mission 
of mercy into the wilderness, not an 
unavoidable race against death as 
one might suspect. It was simply 
a fishing expedition. 

As we bounced over the old 
logging road of Michigan’s Upper 
Peninsula, the only road leading 
north through timber and swamp 
from Ishpeming toward the wil- 
derness, I decided that the proper 
car to use was a jeep, not an or- 
dinary convertible such as the one 
in which we were riding. 

We were going to Silver Lake. 
For several years, I had been 
hearing of this country from my 
partner, old Cal Olson, who, 
though he spent many of his 
seventy years in the woods up 
there, knows nothing of fishing, 
rows a boat abominably, never 
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has gone hunting, and gets lost in five 
minutes on a trail. 

Yet Cal always has been anxious 
about my fishing; if I come home 
skunked, he’s more disappointed than I. 
Many times he told me fretfully, “I sure 
wish I could take you up to Silver Lake 
in the Dead River Country. I bet you'd 
get some fish up there.” 

Finally, one day last summer, I de- 
cided to make the trip. The water had 
been so high that the wall-eyes and 
Northerns hadn’t been hitting around 
Michigamme, where I had gone to spend 
my vacation. Bass season opened June 
25 and the bass hadn’t done much ei- 
ther. Opening day, Wilson Boback and 
I got one below the rapids in the 
Michigamme River—and that was all. 


Here is the cabin on Dan's 
Silver 
year-old building construct- 


ed of hand-hewn 


Lake camp, a 60- 


timbers ~ 
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As the weeks passed and the rains kept 
the lakes too high, I grew desperate. 
For I had a friend, Jim Mundis, coming 
up to visit me from Chicago. Jim never 
had done any fishing. All winter, I had 
told him of the incomparable sport at 
Michigamme. Now he was to arrive in 


a week, enthusiastic and confident. 
And the fish weren’t hitting. 
Well, I decided, Silver Lake might 


not be so high. Water spilling through 
a power dam across its outlet, the Dead 
River, might keep its level more or less 
constant. It seemed the most likely 
spot to try. 

One of Cal’s chums from the old days 
is Dan Spencer, who keeps the dam at 
Silver Lake. Though seventy-five years 
old, he still is a big man, powerfully 
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lilt and rugged, with squinting watery 
ves, a face red as an apple, and a habit 
f talking to himself. He has lived his 
fe in the woods. 

Cal and I picked Dan up in Ishpem- 
ng—he had been in town on one of his 
periodic trips to civilization—and we 
lanned to make his lonely camp at 
ilver Lake our headquarters. 

Our route lay through logged-over 
sandy jack-pine plains that seemed to 
stretch endlessly north toward Lake 
Superior. Every now and then we 
crossed a treacherous-looking bridge 
and Cal, returning now to his home 
country eager as a boy, would say, 

That’s the Mulligan,” or ‘‘That’s the 
Barnhart,” and I would stop the car to 
get a good look at the crystal-clear, 
rushing streams, famed through the 
north country for their trout. 

We crossed the crooked channel of 
the Big Dead and climbed a high sand 
bluff. There, on the wind-swept height 
of land, we stopped the car, got out and 
stood for a while, looking down at a 
giant pine that slanted out over the 
black river far below us. Then we 
clambered back into the car and drove 
on. The high plateau was bleak and 
desolate; for it had been logged and 
then burned over. As the road became 
almost impassable, Dan said, “It’s not 
much farther. We stop at the edge of 
the hardwood.” 

Presently we parked, got out, and 
arranged our packs. It had taken us an 
hour and a half to drive those sixteen 
miles from Ishpeming, and it had been 
the hardest kind of driving. 

The trail led through a forest, clean 
as a park. The trees were hard maple 
and birch, and all were virgin timber. 
It was dark and cool in there and some- 
how rare and majestic. After a time 
we descended from the highland and 
crossed a swampy meadow dotted with 
pine and balsam. Then we crossed a 
stream on a swinging, rickety foot- 
bridge and stopped to rest. 

From the bridge we started to climb. 
The trail, worn deep into the earth, led 
nearly straight up through the forest. 
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Walking on its tail, 

, ag . the bass started away 
3s. as Cal yelled loudly 
. for me to help him out 


Gaining the top, we began a gradual 
descent and soon rounded a bend. From 
there we could see the cluster of Dan's 
three log cabins and, a little beyond 
them, Silver Lake, whitecaps covering 
its surface. 

The wind swept the length of the 
lake and piled up the water here at the 
lower end by the dam. Near Dan's 
camp the lake was rough and white and 
blue, and it flashed in the sunlight. 

The two small cabins had fallen into 
disrepair as Dan used only the big one. 
For perhaps sixty-odd years this cabin 
had stood up to the blasts of the winter 
winds that roar down out of the arctic. 
But it was as sound as the day it had 
been built. It was made of virgin tim- 
ber, enormous logs that four men could 
not carry; and there was not a nail in 
the building. 

The doors were of the ornamental va- 
riety popular many years ago; the 
stove was a typical north-woods mas- 
sive iron wood burner; and there was, 
incredibly, a concrete porch floor. Wan- 
dering about, I thought of men bring- 
ing ornamental doors 
and bags of cement 
those nineteen miles in- 
to the woods. 

But for its wildness, 
Silver Lake would not 
be pretty. It covers 
acres of flooded land 
where the dam _ has 
backed up the water. 
Thousands upon thou- 
sands of dead stumps 
and dead tree trunks 
rise bleak and deso- 
late from the dark wa- 
ter. You can see these 
stumps far out in the *® 
lake; some are half- nN 
submerged, deadly 
traps for a frail boat; 
some are standing like 
dead sentinels in the 
waste of water. 

Dan’s is the only 
camponthelake. Years 
before there was a sSil- 
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ver-and-lead mine on the far shore; but 
none of the mine buildings remains and 
no one remembers its location. A half- 
dozen wild streams splash into the lake 
through canyons that gash the steep, 
surrounding hills. The banks of the 
lake are precipitous in most places, 
rocky shelves rising sheer from the 
water to heights of a hundred feet. 
Some of the far hillsides are bald, oth- 
ers are covered with green so deep that 
it appears almost blue. 

Cal asked me anxiously, “What do 
you think of it?” 

“Looks good,’ I said. ‘Tell you bet- 
ter after we fish it. Let’s go.” 

We ate lunch in a hurry and Dan, 
lying down to sleep, said he had no 
interest in fishing and thought only 
damfools fished. (There have been 
times, many times, when I agreed with 
him.) But, he said, if we had to fish, 
we ought to try it below the dam in the 
river itself and along the southwest 
shore of the lake. 

Cal and I decided to set out. To 
get to the Continued on page 54) 


wind and an angry lake 
in Michigan’s Upper Peninsula 
can’t stop a first-time angler 


landing a first-class bass 


The most likely spot to try seemed to be where Silver Lake 
emptied into Dead River, and here Cal dropped in his line 
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T THE foot of the ex- 
tinct, age-old Malan 
ja Volcano, the end 


of the mountainous country, 
lay the beginning of the seemingly end- 
less Serengetti Plains, game paradise 
of Tanganyika Territory. 

A cold, piercing, June gale, heralding 
East Africa’s winter season, blew un- 
abated from the northwest. Dense, 
foggy clouds settled heavily on the lofty 
mountains and on the rim of the gigan- 
tic Ngorongoro Crater. 

With overcoat buttoned up tightly 
around my neck, and felt hat pulled 
down over my face, I plowed steadily 
ahead against the fierce wind, as I de- 
scended the rim of the crater along the 
winding road toward the plains. How 
wise it had been, I thought, to exchange 
my gun for a walking cane—-the heavy 
rifle would have badly impeded my 
progress. 

With my eyes lowered to avoid the 
windy blasts I trudged steadily on, 
bracing myself against each new gust 
as I rounded the bowlders on the twist- 
ing road. Then there came an abrupt 
turn. Hunching my shoulders, I swung 
around the edge of a great rock—and 
stood transfixed in my tracks. 

Four pairs of flashing eyes were gaz- 
ing into my own. Two lionesses con- 
fronted me in the middle of the road 

flanked in the foot-high grass on 
either side by a pair of maned lions. 
The tails of the great beasts switched 
slowly back and forth. Only scant yards 
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separated us. One of the lions yawned 
leisurely; evidently they had fed well 
during the night and were eager to re- 
tire for the day to the thick brushwood 
of the mountain slope. 

How could I have been stupid enough 
to leave my rifle with the headman in 


charge of the road gang, now miles 
away on the other side of the crater? 
That blunder impressed itself even 


more sharply on my mind when a lion- 
ess got up on her feet and snarled in- 
dignantly. 

Instantly I became fully convinced 
that I had no further business in locat- 
ing a new camp site. Such a trivial 
matter could easily be postponed till 
the next day—if there was going to be 
another day! I felt a strong craving 
for a smoke. Carefully I lit a cigarette, 
perhaps my last one. Then I slowly 
backed away, step by step, not once 
taking my eyes off the watching beasts 
until I had put considerable distance 
between us. In a short tim.) I reached 
the crater rim and looked back, greatly 
relieved. The lions were strolling un- 
concernedly toward a deep and rocky 
valley for their midday rest. 


HIS incident, and a few similar ones, 
were vividly recalled to my mind as 
I glanced through the Sunday edition 
of a leading Western newspaper re- 
cently. The illustrated magazine sec- 
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| swung around the bowlder 
—and stood transfixed in my 
tracks. Four pairs of flash- 
ing eyes stared into mine! 


tion carried a full-page pic- 

ture of an African lion hold- 

ing a whip in his mouth while 
walking across a double tightrope. A 
brief accompanying article described 
the achievements of this ‘‘American- 
ized’ wild beast, but it was the opening 
sentence that really got me: ‘A lion in 
the jungle is sure death to anyone who 
gets in his way without a gun at hand.” 

I could not suppress a smile when I 
read this word picture of the lion as a 
wanton killer. Plainly the writer knew 
little about the king of beasts. And 
sometimes I wonder if even fourteen 
years of African life, and manifold ex- 
periences with lions, give me the right 
to hold forth on the behavior and habits 
of the great carnivores. For one thing, 
their conduct varies with almost every 
encounter, even under similar condi- 
tions. Each new episode is so different 
that what might be considered normal 
one time, may prove to be just the op- 
posite the next. 

By reason of this, it is entirely out 
of the question to predict just what 
any lion will do under given circum- 
stances. Different seasons, modifying 
circumstances, and the suddenness of 
contact with a human being may exer 
cise a great influence over his behavior. 
But before we go into that at greater 
length, I'd like to say that if any “rule” 
can be set down concerning the lion it 


is this: The normal lion, under normal 
conditions, has no quarrel with a hu- 
man being and will not attack one. 
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However, you will see that the word 
normal” is an important one here. 

Now, the lion is accustomed to the 
scent of African natives, and the much 
different odor of the white man arouses 
his curiosity. Yet even that curiosity 
is very limited, for the lion seems in- 
stinetively to recognize that the scent 
f the light-skinned individual fore- 
bodes evil—something to be avoided 
rather than confronted. He at once be- 
omes the prudent yet proud master of 
the plains. From a hidden vantage 
point he will watch the cautious ap- 
proach of the hunter, only to disappear 
into grass or thick brush before danger 
threatens. 


HIS is simply caution—not coward- 

ice aS some observers have implied. 
The African lion does not lack courage, 
nor is he ever timid. He seeks no quar- 
rel with those two-legged, upright- 
walking creatures as long as they do 
not interfere with his existence. He 
disdains to fight them simply because 
he doesn’t consider them a part of the 
jungle world of which he is king. 

That, as I've said, is his normal atti- 
tude. But suddenly surprise a lion at 
his feast, or unexpectedly disturb his 
nap, or wound him and trail him into 
the sheltering jungle, and you'll change 
him into a fighting demon. Gone is his 
prudence as he rushes his adversary 
with lightninglike speed and furious 
power. I have seen white men, armed 
with powerful rifles, lose their heads 
when facing the fast charge of an 
infuriated cat. And that can be fatal. 
A man needs cool blood, steady nerves, 


the ability for quick, almost instinctive 
thought and action, to come out of such 
an encounter with a whole skin. 

Eventually, because of old age, bad 
teeth, and stiffening muscles, the lion 
is forced by hunger to seek easy prey. 
Cunningly he waylays the cattle or 
sheep of the natives, or invades the 
thorn-hedged corrals of the white man’s 
settlements in the dark of night. Some- 
times it happens that in such a robbery 
a human being is attacked and slain. 
Thus a man-killer is made. Woe to the 
small village within the range of such 
a beast. It is speedily abandoned by 
the natives, in terror at the thought 
of becoming a meal for the bloodthirsty 
monster. 

During the span of my African resi- 
dence, the Tanganyika government re- 
quested me only seven times to eradi- 
cate such man-eaters. Terrorizing at- 
tacks of this kind occur rarely. They 
do not represent the lion’s natural dis- 
position. But the pure horror of such a 
killing insures it wide publicity, and 
consequently the king of beasts gets 
a black name. 

The lion’s preferred range embraces 
rolling plains or light forests where, 
with blazing eyes and stealthy pace, he 
ordinarily stalks antelopes, gazelles, 
and, preferably, zebras. Contrary to 
statements often made, he sometimes 
gains food by agility and speed. His 
lightninglike attack at fifty to 100 
yards is almost swifter than the human 
eye can perceive. Deadly accurate is 
his powerful leap—he kills his quarry 
instantly. It is beneath his dignity to 
play with his victim as the house cat 


The great African lion, confident in the 


majesty of strength, seeks no quarrel with 


man—but he’s ready to face it if it comes 


The battle for mastery 
is a terrifying thing, 
ond sometimes ends in 
the death of one lion 


amuses itself with a terrified mouse. 

You've probably often heard that a 
lion likes to lurk near a spring or by 
the side of a river, where, concealed by 
brush, he lies in wait for the animals 
coming to drink. But in fourteen years 
of tracking over East Africa I came 
across only two lion kills in the vicinity 
of a water hole. Africa's jungle springs 
appear to be sanctuaries for wildlife 
Which ‘even the leopard does not in- 
fringe upon. 

During the mating season the lion 
generally is more aggressive than in 
any other period of the year. Long and 
bitter fights with other males occur 
frequently, often resulting in the death 
of one of the beasts. I have come upon 
a pair of dead lions which had suc- 
cumbed from terrible wounds and sheer 
exhaustion after a ferocious struggle 
for the mastery of the pride (or band) 
of lions. 


to roar more frequently than usual. 
I have heard them, especially in Febru- 
ary and March, as early as 5 o'clock in 
the afternoon and as late as 9 o'clock 
in the morning. In other months they 
curtail their challenges, and the hunter 
is forced to look for other evidence of 
their presence. Lions do not roar dur- 
ing their nightly hunts for food, a fic- 
tion widely believed. I have even heard 
people explain that these great cats par- 
alyze game by their deafening roars! 

My own observations show that the 
jungle king sounds his full, deep-breast- 
ed challenge after he has killed his 
prey. I believe that lions thus call in 
their hunting companions to share the 
meat, for they are very fond of com- 
pany. I have never seen fewer than 
two lions at such a feast. 

During more than three-score safaris 
I have encountered them in various 
prides; once six lionesses, another time 
four lions, again two lions and two 
lionesses. The largest band I observed 
consisted of six beautifully maned lions 
and five females. Never have I seen a 
single lion accompanied by more than 
two lionesses 

After whelping—and with her cute, 
tiny whelps safely hidden in their lair 
the mother separates from her mate 
and hunts by herself until the litter of 
cubs has acquired strength enough to 
follow her on short excursions into the 
wilderness. Then the school of hard 
knocks begins for them. Painstakingly, 
untiringly, she teaches her kittens step 
by step the essentials of nature’s an- 
cient law, ‘the survival of the fittest.” 
Diligently she teaches them to distin- 
guish the smell of foe and friend. 
Wisely she cautions her young against 
the scent of the most dangerous enemy 

man. 

To study at first hand the jungle’s 
night life, we once erected a grass- 
covered shelter in the forks of a thorn 
tree. A crude, rustic ladder connected 
the lofty seat with the earth. The car- 
cass of a zebra, after its entrails had 
been dragged over the ground for miles 
around, was securely fastened by thick 
cords of tree bark to the trunk of 
another, near-by tree. 


ee this season the king is likely 
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The sun vanished behind the horizon, 
and soon we began to “receive” our 
guests. With the arrival of the brief 
twilight period, the yelping jackals, en- 
ticed by the odor of the entrails, fell 
ravenously upon the kill, quarrelling, 
fighting, snatching choice morsels of 
meat out of each other’s snouts. Then 
darkness came on and we watched a 
golden moon peep over the crest of a 
hill. Soon the hideous laughter of 
hyenas, intermingled with their pe- 
culiar, resonant howls, grew louder, as 
they, too, hastened in toward the dead 
animal. 

The sprightly jackals dispersed swift- 
ly before the powerful jaws of the new 
scavengers. Tearing chunks of meat 
from the body, the hyenas, five of them, 
gobbled it half-chewed. One of the 
bristly-maned beasts endeavored to 
sneak off with the zebra’s front leg. 
Immediately his companions intercept- 
ed it and a vicious fight ensued. 


PPORTUNITY, for which the 

jackals were waiting patiently at 
a safe distance, now presented itself. 
Cunningly the little beasts’ slunk 
toward the kill and each snatched a 
piece of meat, and started to carry it 
hurriedly away to a safer spot. Just 
then, with a short, angry roar, a shad- 
ow leaped among the growling, biting 
beasts. Jackals and hyenas scattered 
frantically. With her front paws rest- 
ing on the carcass, and crinkled lips 
drawn back over sharp fangs, an old 
lioness snarled viciously at the depart- 
ing dogs. Four small, slightly darker 
shadows scuttled eagerly to her side, 
and the lioness settled on her haunches 
and tore at the meat with claws like 
great steel hooks. With smacking, 
sucking sounds the cubs copied her 
actions and their small stomachs were 
soon filled. Then they nestled close to 
their mother’s side for warmth and 
comfort. 

In the meantime, a younger cat, ac- 
companied by her three whelps, had 
stealthily approached the bait. She 
hesitated a moment before she ventured 
to sink her teeth into the meat, more 
than a little timorous about the reac- 
tions of the larger, already-established 
feline. The old lioness gazed at the 
newcomer for only a_ second, then 
continued her feeding. 

I and my gun bearer, comfortably 
stretched out on the _ grass-covered 
floor of the tree shelter, stared at the 
spectacle below. We had expected to 
witness the effects of jealousy, rivalry, 
hate, and greed. What we saw, instead, 
was consideration, generosity, com- 
radeship—the sympathetic understand- 
ing of two mothers. 

The moon was riding high when out 
of the deep shadows of a forest the 
jungle lord stepped into the softly lit 
clearing. The hyenas, constantly cir- 
cling in the background ever since the 
arrival of the first lioness, now fled for 
safety. Slowly, deliberately, majesti- 
cally, the king drew nearer. The light 
of the moon reflected from his eyes, two 
brilliant, shining points, wide apart, 
searching the surroundings for intrud- 
ers. He had nearly crossed the clear- 
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A blow of the paw 
sent the hyena roll- 
ing over the turf— 
never to rise again 
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and 


lay down. 
Hungry as he might be, experience had 
taught him when to control his desire 


ing when he stopped 


for food. He remembered well the fact 
that nursing lionesses only tolerated 
him in their vicinity, that at this stage 
of motherhood, “the female of the 
species is more deadly than the male.”’ 

Time flew by rapidly, and it was al- 
most morning before the two mothers, 
followed by their playfully scuffling 
cubs, departed for a refreshing drink 
at the creek, more than a mile back of 
our grass hut in the tree. Immediately 
the patient hyenas fell joyously upon 
the remainder of the carcass. 

With bounding leaps the maned lion 
dashed among them. Terror-stricken, 
the scavengers disappeared, all but one. 
He received a blow from the cat’s paw 
which sent him rolling over the turf, 
never to rise again. A small trickle of 
blood oozed out of his nostrils. Greed- 
ily his comrades devoured their erst- 
while companion. 

A faint gray light was stealing over 
the eastern horizon when the king of 
beasts stretched his muscles, licked his 
chops, and stepped back from the bait. 
He had enjoyed an easy, delicious feast, 
unaware that it had been prepared for 
him by his age-old adversary, man. 
As he walked off in measured steps he 
glanced back once. The hyenas had 







rushed forward to clean up the skeleton 
and the left-over hide. 

The mask of the big lion twisted into 
a look of savage ferocity and hate. 
Perhaps some day, when old and near 
death, he would be torn apart by the 
mean scavengers. To relieve his pent- 
up feelings, he snarled at the hyenas 
and they vanished with the abruptness 
of their kind. Proud, majestic, the king 
walked off to quench his thirst. 

The show was over. My gun bearer, 
Achheso, and I climbed down from our 
lofty seat. For a moment the hyenas 
looked at us in bewilderment, then dis- 
appeared among the bushes. Zebra bones 
were scattered all over the ground. 

“Cowardly, filthy brutes,’’ remarked 
Achheso, as he watched the hyenas 
vanish. He hung my loaded rifle loosely 
over his left shoulder. 

“Well, they have their uses as scav- 
engers,” I said. “On the other hand, 
they wouldn't hesitate to tear you to 
pieces if you lay helpless.”’ 

“I hate them, Bwana! A lion is dif- 
ferent. When he kills, why you are 
dead. And it’s because he must eat.” 

I had to agree—the king is a gen- 
tleman. 

When, in 1932, the government of 
Tanganyika amended the game laws, it 
added the king of the jungle to the 
protected list. (Continued on page 74) 
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Uncle Crug, 


By 
JACK FOSTER 


Does darkness in the wilder- 
ness give you a chill of fear? 


This man makes it his friend! 


HE Congaree Swamp is a track- 

less wilderness sprawled along the 

banks of the Congaree River in the 

central part of South Carolina. A 
treacherous morass, dangerous to enter 
and virtually impossible to traverse 
without the services of a veteran swamp 
guide, it is both respected and feared 
by hunters and fishermen. 

Snakes of all sorts, some alligators, 
and a wide variety of varmints infest 
its tangled jungle of vines, creepers, 
trees, and thick underbrush. Many a 
sportsman, venturing into the area after 
the game or fish with which it abounds, 
has found himself hopelessly lost and 
has been rescued by search parties only 
after wandering for days, cold and 
hungry, through its boggy lowlands. 

The swamp’s reputation among local 
outdoorsmen is such that few will cross 
its boundaries in broad daylight without 
a guide; and only the natives, who have 
made their homes in its vicinity all their 
lives, dare enter it after “first dark.” 
There is, however, one man for whom 
the vast swamp holds no terrors at all. 
He is Field Crumpton, an elderly Negro, 
recognized by hunters and trappers as 
a guide without peer 

Born a few miles “up de road” from 
the fringes of the river lowlands, “Uncle 
Crump” prowls the river bottom lands 
by day or night, hunting coons and 
possums with his two dogs, Dinah and 
Lion. 

He will bore into the swamp with 
Dinah baying on the trail of a coon in 
the pitch dark of midnight as readily 
as at high noon, for day and night are 
all the same to Uncle Crump. He is 
totally blind. 

Reared on the edge of the swamp, 
Uncle Crump grew up to know and love 
the river lands. From early boyhood 
he chased coons, possums, and rabbits 
through the bottoms from Hopkins to 
Gunrod Gut, and fished in the clear 
streams that feed into the Congaree 
through the moss-draped lowlands. And 
he was very young indeed when he first 
began to till the acres of rich farming 
land around the fringes of the for- 
bidding wilderness. 

“I knew de swamp lak you know 
yo’ front yahd. I knew evuh path, evuh 
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road, an’ purt’ nigh evuh tree in de 
swamp-—before I got dissaway,”’ he says. 

Uncle Crump “got dissaway” in ac- 
tion in the first World War. But he 
continued to run his farm, which now 
spreads over nearly eighty acres of good 
river land (some forty acres of which 
he owns outright) and has contrived to 
live almost as he did before being 
blinded. Most important to Uncle 
Crump, he still hunts coons and possums 
along the banks of the sluggish, yellow 
Congaree and follows his dogs almost 
as well as he did when he had his sight. 

“I kin go anywheah in de swamp—an’ 
I kin come out!” he declares. “Old 
Dinah yere with huh pup, Lion, kin 
trail 'um and tree ‘um an’ I kin most 
ginerally fine somebody to shoot ’um 
out de tree fuh me.” 


ND that is Uncle Crump’s system. 
He and his two dogs trail their 
quarry through the junglelike under- 
brush, the picturesquely named ‘‘guts,”’ 
across creeks and branches until the 
animal is treed. Then the dogs hold at 
the foot of the tree while Uncle Crump 
threads his way back through the 
swamp, a makeshift stick his only 
guide, to the home of a neighbor. Here 
he rouses the man of the house out of 


bed, and they return to the spot to 
shoot down whatever it is that the 
dogs have treed. 

Uncle Crump loves to tell of the 
humiliating experience of his nephew- 
by-marriage: “I got him outa bed to 
come shoot down muh coon fuh me; 
an’ he cain’t fine de coon. 

“I shine muh light up in de tree an’ 
let him shine it fuh hisself an’ still he 
say he cain’t fine nothin’—-dat dey ain’t 
nothin’ up dere. But old Dinah yere, 
huh say dey’s sumpin’ up de tree an’ I 
know huh right. Huh ain’t lied to me yit. 

“Hit wuz cold an’ kept on gettin’ 
colduh, an’ muh nephew—he calls me 
‘Oncle’ cuz he married muh niece—says 
he cold an’ he’s gonna go home. 

“He stomp off tru de swamp an’ I 
holluh an’ ask him, ‘Boy, whichaway is 
home at to yo’?’ 

“He holluh back: ‘Hit’s dissaway.’ 

“All right den,’ I yell at him. ‘Yo’ 
go off dattaway, but I’m goin’ dissaway.’ 
An be dam’ if de boy warn’t goin’ right 
fuh de rivuh, leavin’ his house behin’ 
him at evuh step. 

“T turn him roun’; an’ when he finally 
find whut it is dat Dinah’s got up de 
tree an’ shoot ‘um down fuh me, it be’s 
de bigges’ wil’cat we evuh see in dese 
parts. He (Continued on page 90) 
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MAN has a funny feeling when he wakes up one 
morning and discovers that he’s hit the skids be- 
tween maturity and old age. But there’s an even 
more violent wrench in store for the fellow who 
wakes up in the middle of a bass stream and realizes that 
his pose as a wise old fox with a casting line and a fly 
is really just a pose after all, with no more foundation than 
a hole of quicksand in the bend of the creek. It’s then he 
considers finding a vicious moccasin to help him end it all, 
or throwing the remains of his wrinkling carcass to the 
alligators in the nearest swamp. 
The Brotherhood of the Jungle Cock was my downfall. 
And it is strange that this organization which has devoted 
itself to helping others, should have proved my undoing. 
The Brotherhood of the Jungle Cock has a code. Unsup- 
ported by constitution, preambles, or by-laws, that code is 
powerful enough to cement together a group which has no Weston was polite— 
dues or even membership roll. It is a code of sportsman- too polite—while | told 
ship and fair play. Each year it draws together a hundred him about the various 
or more fishermen from every section of North America. types of fishing lines 
These anglers meet on some famous fishing stream for 
two or three days of fellowship, a big camp fire, and a lit- 


tle fishing. And they read again the code which every one It's easy to lead a boy to water but 
’ 


of them knows by heart and by which he pledges himself 

to two achievements. The first of these is the observance of 4 / ° 

the unwritten rules of sportsmanship, and the second is the you don t know what you re in for 
teaching to some youngster the art of angling for game 


fish according to the old code of the sports angler. till you try to teach him to fish! 
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The spirit behind the Brotherhood of 
the Jungle Cock, which takes its name 
from the game bird that supplies so 
many trout-and-salmon-fly feathers, is 
magnificent. Its unlisted membership 
includes men whose names are famous 
among anglers. From them, a fisher- 
man like me receives a store of inspira- 
tion to carry back to the streams of his 
home territory. Wisdom, humor, and 
philosophy brighten the annual camp 
fires and fill one with high resolve, to 
abide religiously by the principles of 
the Brotherhood and to observe the 
pledge to teach at least one boy a year 
how to fish. 

At one Brotherhood camp fire in the 
Catoctin Mountains in Maryland, Joe 
Brooks, executive secretary and guid- 
ing star of the organization, told me a 
story. Up in the mountains of Mary- 
land the year before, he had come upon 
a lad worm-fishing with an old cane 
pole. The boy had his pockets filled 
with fingerling trout. 

Joe returned to his home in Balti- 
more, went the rounds of the sporting- 
goods stores and collected a rod, creel, 
lines, flies, and all other essentials of 
good trout fishing. He made a special 
trip back into the mountains to present 
them to the barefoot angler, and with 
them lessons on how to handle a fly 
rod. He showed the lad how finger- 
lings, returned to the water, would 
soon grow into larger fish and con- 
vinced him that fishing for sport was 
more fun than fishing for meat. The 
boy caught a fish or two on Black 
Gnats, Professors, and Cahills, and 
from that moment on was a converted 
fly fisherman. 


OE’S story brought a lump to my 
throat and high resolve to my heart 
that before the next camp fire I, too, 
would come back with a story of how 
I had taught some lad the gentle art 
of laying a hackle on fertile waters, as 
well as the principles of sportsmanship 
which should accompany such art. 
When I returned home to Georgia, 
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I'd never make the 
grade as an angling 
professor unless | 
whipped up the boy's 
Interest. So | asked 
him to tie on a fly 


that resolve was still burning. I began 
to look around the neighborhood for a 
pupil. My own son wouldn't do. I al- 
ready had to keep my fly kits locked up 
and threaten dire punishment if my 
three-ounce bamboo should again dis- 
appear from its accustomed place in 
the rod case. However, a new boy, Wes- 
ton Brooks, had moved into the neigh- 
borhood, and he seemed a likely candi- 
date. 


WATCHED Weston play baseball 

with the other boys. He had large 
blue eyes, wide apart, and unruly hair. 
He was fourteen years old and unusual- 
ly well developed for a boy of that age. 

One afternoon Weston stopped by 
for my son, who was not at home at the 
time. I was sitting at the desk in my 
study, doing a little work. 


“Come in, Weston,” I said. “I’m 
Charlie’s dad.” 

“Yes, sir,’ he said. “I’ve seen you 
around.” 

“T’ve been thinking,’’ I said abruptly, 
“that perhaps you'd like to go fishing 
with me.” 

He stopped twisting his hat and 
looked a little uncertain. 

“When ?” 

“How about Saturday afternoon?” 
I asked. 

“Well,” he replied, looking out of the 
window, “there’s a sort of a baseball 
game on.” 

“I've got the rods and lines and flies,” 
I persisted. 

“Flies ?”’ he questioned. 

“They are little tufts of feathers tied 
onto a hook,” I put in. “‘They’re made 
to look like real flies and bugs, and 
sometimes a fish will strike them in 
preference to worms. Have you ever 
fished with worms and a cane pole?” 

“Well-l, yes, I have,” he said. 

“Fishing with flies is a great deal 
more fun,’’ I explained. “How about 
Saturday afternoon?” 

I could tell he didn’t want to hurt my 
feelings. He struggled a moment 
against indecision and shrugged his 
shoulders 

“Well, I'll tell them I won't be able 
to play ball.” 

I cautioned him against confiding in 
anyone. This was to be a real lesson 
in the use of a fly rod, and I knew that 
with other boys along Weston would 
be too self-conscious to learn anything. 

I told no one of my plan, not even 
my wife. I knew she'd urge me to take 
our own son along—and he certainly 
didn’t need any instruction in the use 
of a rod and reel. Again, if she didn’t 
know what I was up to, she wouldn't 
be able to remind me how silly it was 
to spend the afternoon attempting to 
teach a neighbor’s boy to fish wen 
my big study (Continued on page 57) 





Weston had learned too well. He had discovered a swell hole where a ledge broke the creek 
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Roaring water against a background of California's sky country—a spot on the great Pacific Trail 


UMBO,” said I, thinking aloud, 
“is an appropriate name for this 
horse.”” Slowly I circled the 
long-legged, barrel-bodied crit- 

ter that had been designated as my 

mountain transport. 

“Jumbo,” observed the packer, sizing 
me up, “had better live up to his reputa- 
tion. He has plenty of work to do.” 

“You mean,” “I came back, knowing 
exactly what he meant, “he has some 
plowing to do when we get back from 


or, 


this trip? 


“He may,” Red admitted, “if he 
comes through.” 
“Now, wait a minute,” I objected. 


“I’ve packed in these mountains on a 
number of horses, and not one ever 
wound up crippled.” 

“Then they never lugged 
Piute Pass.”” Red had me 


you over 


there. 
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“I suppose,” I said lightly, ‘‘this is the 
biggest nag you've got in the outfit.’’ 

“Yep,” was the reply, “except for 
that bald-faced pack mule over there.” 

But you can’t blame a Sierra outfitter 
for sizing up a prospective party close- 
ly before he risks his stock on the 
steep, rocky passes of the California 
high country. The dim trails, frequent- 
ly winding well above the 11,000-feet 
elevation, are tough, and horses must 
have both stamina and agility. Yet the 
fruits of such an excursion far eclipse 
the task, for far back in the granite- 
locked solitudes you journey the ro- 
matic Pacific Trail. Just as_ the 
Appalachian Trail calls to Easterners 
who wish to get away from beaten 
paths, so the Pacific Trail beckons to 
sportsmen of the West. And back in 
the rugged cloudlands of the Sierras’the 





roving angler is privileged to 

tribute to the royal golden 

Salmo roosevelti. 

And thus it came about that I was 
awarded Jumbo for our trip into 
Humphreys Basin. But the old knot- 
head appeared comfortable, in a 
broad sort of way, ana I knew that 
he never would get out of a slow 
walk. His overlength legs, however, 
presented one problem, that of get- 
ting aboard. My ingenuity and a 
bowlder took care of that difficulty; 

but from that first moment of mounting 
I was known as “Jockey,” to Doc, Bill, 
and Red, the latter our guide and 
packer. 

From the North Lake corral our pack 
train’s hoofs crunched loudly across 
frosty meadows, through which curved 
a crystalline stream. We would ride 
close to undermined grass banks just 
to see small trout dart out into the cur- 
rent. I soon became aware that Jumbo 
didn’t approve of this practice, and 
eventually learned why. 

We were passing a comparatively 
deep run of water and, as usual, were 
endeavoring to scare trout from the 
overhanging banks. I urged Jumbo 
close to the edge. He balked, but at last 
I won out—or did I? The bank gave 
way and both Jumbo and I went into 
the creek. A smaller, more sensitive 


pay 
trout, 
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horse surely would have given me an 
icy bath. But not Jumbo! He braced 
his long legs and took the shock, some- 
how managing to keep his feet, despite 
a grooved and bowlder-strewn bottom. 
Standing there in midstream the old 
hoss looked back at me as if to Say, 
“Now are you satisfied?” I was, en- 
tirely, and from then on I let Jumbo 
have his own way. 

When the smaller but equally moun- 
tain-wise ponies hesitated on slides and 
slippery chutes, old Jumbo just planted 
each foot carefully, and you were as 
safe as if you were on a merry-go- 
round. Going through mud holes he 
was just like a jeep, and Red let him 
lead the outfit through these bad places. 

For a long time the trail had been 
rough and steep. Now, ahead, we could 
see the crest of Piute Pass etched 
against the bluest of skies. Here, above 
11,000 feet, the sun was broiling in in- 
tensity, but in the shadow of a crag 
it was almost cold; and the wind, 
sweeping off eternal snows, was biting. 

On the height of the pass we paused 
to rest the horses and view the vast 
area of splendid desolation before us. 
On all sides were snow-crevassed ridges 
and peaks. Mount Humphreys, in par- 
ticular, reared nearly 14,000 feet to 
furnish an adequate landmark for any- 
one who might become confused here 
in the sky country. Splashes of blue 
showed in the unobscured distances, 
and the sight of these little-fished wa- 
ters urged us on. Yes, at last we had 
attained the fastnesses of the rangy 
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With a trout apiece fast to each fly, Doc now had his hands fulll 
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Pacific Trail. Within 
a single day’s pack 
travel we were a 
million miles from 
civilization. 

As you might sus- 
pect, Jumbo and I 
were the last to de- 
scend into Hum- 
phreys Basin. Often 
we had paused on 
the upward = trail, 
and several times I 
had elected to walk 
a stretch, for my 
sake as well as his. 
When at last we 
joined the others at 
a prearranged camp 
site at the juncttfon 
of Piute Creek and 
a tributary, I figured Jumbo was still 
in excellent health. Or did he limp just 
a little when Red threw off the saddle 
and turned him loose on the near-by 
meadow? And did the packer shake 
his head as he saw Jumbo go? 

Shadows were long. Unused to long 
hours in the saddle, Red’s customers 
were somewhat lame and sore. But 
there was water whispering near-by, 
and appetites called for trout. Bill and 
Doc already were inspecting their tackle 
and rigging up flyrods. Red was break- 
ing wood and piling it beside an ar- 
rangement of stones that had felt many 
camp fires. He didn't have to tell us 
that there would be a hot skillet wait- 
ing for trout that hadn’t yet been 
caught. It was time 
to get busy. 

In these upper 
reaches of Piute 
Creek we _ couldn't 
hope for tackle bust- 
ers, but we knew 
one thing—that ev- 
ery fish taking a fly 
would be a golden 
trout, the most beau- 
tiful fish that swims! 
Some reputation, 
you say? Well, may- 
be some day—and I 
truly hope so! 
roosevelti will rise 
to your fly; then you 
will realize this truth 
first-hand. So far as 
flavor is concerned, 
you will find the 
golden trout much 
like its progenitor, 
the Kern River rain- 
bow, although some 
anglers claim the 
golden to be richer 
in oil. 

There are some 
scrub trees and less- 
er vegetation along 
upper Piute Creek, 
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Those glittering trout beyond 
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but for the most part it tumbles among 
sun-bleached rocks. You are likely to 
find pan goldens almost anywhere, but 
look for them both above and below 
the riffles, and especially around bowl- 
ders that reach above fairly deep wa- 
ter. Choose a fly with a touch of bright 
color, or a couple of them, and you 
can’t go wrong. For, curiously enough, 
despite clear atmosphere and water, the 
goldens still seem to prefer colorful 
feathered offerings. 

This late July afternoon I used two 
No. 14 flies. One was a Royal Coach- 
man, the other I can’t recall, except 
that it was bright-colored. It was a 
matter simply of touching the surface 
in likely spots, and the trout would 
hook themselves. Many were finger- 
lings, and these I encouraged, and us- 
ually with success, to escape the hook 
without being touched or lifted from 
the water. After taking a number of 
goldens I chanced upon Doc who at 
the very moment was doing ‘double 
duty”; he had fish on both flies. Sus- 
pecting that Bill might be performing 
with equal angling efficiency I elected 
to substitute camera for rod, and in 
the reddening sunlight and its conse- 
quent shadows, gathered some fair re- 
sults. 

Suddenly, it seemed, the sun dropped 
beyond the Glacier Divide, and with its 
departure the thermometer took a hur- 
ried dive. We all had left outer apparel 
in camp, and it wasn’t long until Doc 
chatteringly told me he was heading 
home. We arrived at our sheltered 
camp to find Bill there before us. Al- 
ready his catch was in the skillet, un- 
der the watchful eye of Red. He’s quite 
a man. Incidentally, there was only 
one point that that wrangler and I 
couldn't agree on. Both of his lips were 
painfully cracked from the effect of sun 
and wind. I offered him a remedy 
which he was about to accept, when he 
discovered, much to his disgust, that it 
was applied after the fashion of a 
woman's lip- (Continued on page 78) 


Piute Pass would mark the high 


any angler’s career! 
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Conservation officials check 
the age of a mule buck—a typi- 
cal 4-pointer (Western count) 


Mule deer are large and bulky, 
weighing much more, on the aver- 
oge, than the Eastern white-tail 


OB was an Easterner, an upstate 
New Yorker to be exact, and 
when he moved to the West he 
was keen to hunt mule deer. We 

swapped hunting tales and he inspected 

my collection of heads. 

“Grand animals!”” he told me one 
day, when I took him over to see the 
head of a big buck which had just come 
back from a taxidermist. “But hunt- 


ing them can’t compare with going 
after the white-tail.”’ 
He was a white-tail hunter and a 


white-tail lover. He had shot in his na- 
tive New York, in Pennsylvania, in New 
England, and in Canada. As a man in- 
terested in game he had also read wide- 
ly, and the gist of nearly everything 
he’d read had been that the mule deer, 
compared to the white-tail, was a dull- 
ard and dumbbell. At my mild objec- 
tions, he admitted he had never hunted 
the big Western deer, and that he had 
never seen one outside of New York 
City’s Bronx Zoo. Yet surely, he told 
me, the experts couldn't be wrong. 

So when at last the season for deer 
rolled around, I took Bob to a bit of 
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deer country I know of, 
country where the deer are 
plentiful but much hunted. 
Mostly it is a flat cedar for- 
est, where from fifty to 
seventy-five yards is as far 
as a man can see. One big 
canyon filled with a tangle 
of pine, Gambel's oak, cliff 
rose, manzanita, and alligator-bark ju- 
niper, runs through it, and it is fed by 
numerous side canyons. To the south, 
this bit of country rises enough so that 
the cedars stop and pine grows on the 
hills. A few quail hang out here, though 
the land is mostly too dry for them, 
plus an occasional herd of antelope. 


DESCRIBE this bit of deer range in 

detail since in it hunting mule deer 
is much the same as hunting the white- 
tail of the East, and because I took Bob 
there to show him what I have long be- 
lieved—that the reputation of the mule 
deer for stupidity is founded on other 
factors beside his lack of gray matter. 
Mule deer are, as a rule, easier to get 
than white-tails simply because they 













are found oftener in fairly open coun 


try. Further, the early writers on the 
species recorded their impressions whe! 
the mule-deer clan lacked the educatio! 


which many decades of being hunte 
have now given it. 
But to get back to our hunt. All hi 


reading had trained Bob to expect th: 
bucks to stand frozen like so man 
statues while he placed his bullet, or a 
best to run away for a few yards an 
then stand and gape. “The mule deer i 
a curious and unsuspicious animal, gi’ 
en to turning for one last look when 
aroused by a hunter—a habit whit 
often means their doom,” he quoted 
from some expert. I said nothing. 

He could hardly wait for morning, as 
we had seen plenty of tracks and sign 
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Many a white-tail enthusiast has be- 
littled the big Western deer — until 
he went out and tried to collect one! 


An agile cowboy, mounted on a fast horse, managed to rope and release this fine big buck 


By 
BURTON L. 
COMSTOCK JR. 


among the cedars close to our dry 
camp. We were up and had eaten 
breakfast long before dawn, and when 
it was light enough to see we separated 
and started out. I came in at noon to 
boil the pot and eat a bit of lunch, and 
I had not been there long when Bob 
arrived. 

“See anything ?”’ I asked politely, not- 
ing his somewhat confused expression. 

“Yes, I did,’”’ he told me, brightening 
momentarily, ‘a big buck with a rack 
like a rocking-chair!” 

“Bring him in?” I asked. 

“I didn’t shoot.” 

“What! How come?” 

“Well, it was like this. That buck 
was bedded down in some thick cedar 
about twenty feet from where I was 
walking. He waited until I got by him, 
then jumped. I just saw his horns but 
couldn’t get my rifle up in time... .” 

“And there,” I observed, “‘is an illiter- 
ate and unaccommodating old buck who 
doesn’t read the books.” 
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He grinned a little sheepishly at that 
Sally, then went on: “I jumped two 
others that I’m sure were bucks. They 
were alone. I could hear them go but 
didn’t see them. They were taking six 
paces at a jump.” 

Bob didn’t get a buck that week-end. 
Neither did I. He did get a shot the 
second afternoon, though, at a big 
buck’s rear end as it sailed over the 
edge of a side canyon. In all, we had 
probably moved about forty deer, some 
seven or eight of them good bucks. 


S WE drove back to town that night 
Bob was a very thoughtful and 
disillusioned hunter. “You know,” he 
observed at last, “I think your mule 
deer are every bit as tough as white- 
tails. I sure spoke out of turn!” 

Two weeks later we both got bucks 
on the same day, hunting on horseback 
in thinly timbered canyons where it was 
no trick to see almost every deer that 
moved within a quarter ofa mile. And 
we cut them down running at some- 
thing beyond 200 yards. Bob’s head 
was a good one and he was proud of it, 
as proud as of any wily white-tail he 
ever took. That second hunt was, I'll 
admit, easier than the first, but it was 
easier because of the country, and not 
because of the deer. Take the smartest 


white-tail buck that ever fooled a Penn- 
sylvania hunter and put him in thinly 
timbered country and he will be no 
more elusive than the mule. 

Now, I am a Westerner, a native, 
and it has always irked me to have 
the game birds and animals among 
which I have grown up slandered by 
literate tenderfeet who have given them 
only the most superficial inspection be- 
fore breaking into print. Both the mule 
deer and the valley quail have been suf- 
ferers. Both have been declared easy 
by men who have hunted them but lit- 
tle. Yet for the sport he furnishes and 
for the majestic beauty of his appear- 
ance, I put the mule second to no other 
American deer; and as for the quail— 
well, I love that foxy little bird as every 
man loves his first sweetheart. Sport? 
Give either the bird or the deer some 
handy cover, and a bit of experience 
with a man with a gun, and they'll all 
too often make the most skillful sports- 
man look like a chump. 


F' I had hunted mule deer but one sea- 

son, I, too, might think them stupid, 
as I have seen my quota of unsophisti- 
cated animals. The season of 1937 is a 
case in point. I shot two, one in Utah 
and one in Colorado. The big Utah 
four-pointer (which, in the lingo of the 
Western hunter, means four points and 
a guard or brow tine to each antler) 
jumped out of his bed less than 200 
yards away and looked at me with 
goggle-eyed amazement while I lined 
up a ‘scope sight behind his shoulder. 
The Colorado buck walked out from be- 
hind a tree, stopped dead sstill, and 
gazed at me with mild astonishment. 
If they had been the first and only mule 
deer I had ever shot I would have de- 
clared them easy. Actually they were 
very, very rare exceptions. I found that 
Colorado buck close to timber line, and 
I was probably the first man he had 
ever seen. The other had probably been 
fast asleep, and I nailed him before he 
could collect his wits. 

As far as sensory equipment goes, 
the mule deer has as good equipment as 
any game animal. The huge ears that 
have earned him the name of “mule” 
probably give him hearing even more 
acute than that of the white-tail, and 
far superior to that of either the small- 
eared bighorn or antelope, which are 
primarily ‘eye’ animals. I have recent- 
ly had the mule’s keen sense of hearing 
impressed upon me once more, as I 
have been spending considerable time 
trying to stalk through thick spruce 
and aspen forests to photograph deer 
feeding on weeds at the edge of little 
mountain meadows. I'd be out of sight, 
I'd have the wind in my favor; but 
usually the deer would be gone. Why? 
Well, back there I snapped a twig, or 
my feet rolled a pebble. 

Their eyes cannot compare, of course, 
to the incredible telescopic equipment 
of the antelope, which, I am convinced, 
can make out the nature of even a 
stationary object at more than a quar- 
ter of a mile. But I have seen wary 
bucks see hunters and run at 500 yards. 
At that distance, and even farther 
than that, no (Continued on page 74) 
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The two of them engaged in an interminable discussion about bait—while | bailed out the boat 





oe HERE aren't any bass that 
big,’’ I said feelingly, and 
watched the ripples of that thun- 
derous rise spread out on the 
smooth waters of the mill pond. 

Don, still holding a half-eaten sand- 
wich suspended part way to his mouth, 
nodded whole-hearted agreement. 

Now you know what most mill ponds 
are like. Either they're dirty, dank holes, 
so full of vegetation that you can almost 
walk across on the mass of steaming 
weeds, or they're big and full of small 
boys in screaming outboards. 





This one fell into the latter category. 
We had stopped by the sandwich stand 
at the water’s edge for a bite of lunch 
after a hard morning’s fishing on a 
near-by lake. The stand was on one of 
the main cross-state highways, located 
between Ann Arbor and Jackson, Mich- 
igan. We had stopped there a score of 
times before and consumed sandwiches 
to a chorus of howling outboards. 

But the mill pond itself just didn’t 
look fishy. There weren’t the right kind 
of weed beds, no cover was discernible 


from shore, and, besides, it was dis- 


This fine smallmouth was 
snagged neor the shore 
pilings, and licked out 
in the middle of the lake! 


<< 





couragingly large. The final thing 
against it, and the fact that had kept 
our interest at low ebb, was that the 
pond was just about the most populous 
piece of water I’ve ever seen. 

Eoys who couldn't afford outboards 
poked around in rickety canoes. A 
few sailboats wallowed in and out 
among them while news broadcasts and 
band music blared from the portable 
radios of picnickers along the bank. 
The pond had always struck us as a 
singularly uninviting spot. 

But now—that bass! 

And it had been a bass, there was no 
doubt of it. More fish in one piece than 
we'd seen that summer. 

Old Jim, the owner of that sandwich 
stand, was a bass fisherman himself. 
We'd met him occasionally on several 
different lakes and had spent a consider- 
able amount of time trying to convert 
him from the gentle art of plugging to 
the gentler art of fly fishing. So I 
called to him now: “Say Jim, are 
there any bass in here ?”’ 

“Bass?” He raised an 
eyebrow. “Why?” 

“Something just jumped,” I told him 
“and it was no polliwog!” 

“Oh, bass,” he said in the tone of one 
just discovering what I had been talk 
ing about. He scratched his head doubt 
fully. 

“I've heard there are a few in here 

“Well, how about borrowing you! 
boat ?” 
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Howling outboards, careening 
canoes, noisy picknickers, and 


blaring radios add up to — bass! 


By CAPT. BOB B. BROWN, U.S.A. 


“Boat? You want to borrow my boat?” 

“Yes, I do,” I said firmly, pointing a 
finger at the rowboat drawn halfway 
up the bank just below the stand. 

“Oh, that,’”’ he said. “ ’Tisn’t much of 
a boat.” 

The boat gleamed in the sunlight, 
wide, strong, and new; an angler’s idea 
of the perfect craft for fishing. Not 
much of a boat, indeed! 

“When could we rent it?’ I asked. 

“Well, now, I’m sorry,” Jim _ said 
plaintively, “but fact is, the boat’s 
taken up for quite a piece ahead.” 

“Name the date,” I insisted. 

“Well,” he glowered at the hot-dog 
sign in front of his stand, “would you 
be busy two weeks from Wednesday ?” 
he asked hopefully. 

“That'll be fine,”’ I said quickly, clos- 
ing the bargain before he had time to 
squirm out of it. Because when a dyed- 
in-the-wool bass fisherman is that re- 
luctant about renting a boat, it’s a 
pretty fair indication that he’s got 
something good all bottled up and 
labeled with his own name. Don and I 
exchanged a meaningful glance. There 
might be something to this mill-pond 
business! 

We grew impatient long before the 
time was up. But, surprisingly enough 
for such a large body of water, when 
we tried to rent another rowboat, we 


found there just 
wasn't one to be 
had. We could, 
we discovered, 
rent outboard 
boats or even ca- 
noes. But the out- 
boards resembled 
chips with power- 
houses attached 
to one end. And 
while I like ca- 
noes well enough 
in their place, their place isn’t a mill 
pond heavily populated with darting 
small craft. 

And so we waited the “two weeks 
from Wednesday” before we started on 
our way. But even as we packed up 
our tackle, we still agreed that the 
place didn’t look fishy. The only really 
fishy thing about it was Jim’s reluc- 
tance to let us in. 

R.K., which is short for Robert Ken- 
nard, was along, too. R.K., having dis- 
covered the fun of fishing later in life 
than some of us, makes up in eagerness 
for what he lacks in skill. And his en- 
thusiasm was a little greater than ours 
as we rolled along the highway that 
leads past the mill pond. In retrospect 
that jumping bass had shrunk by sev- 
eral feet. But we were still interested. 

At the stand, Jim dolefully watched 
our arrival. Don and R.K. started to 
set up the two rods while I went down 
to the boat. It was half full of water 
—and it hadn’t rained in four weeks. 

I cast a venomous glance at Jim but 
he raised a bland and innocent face 
skyward. “Leaks a mite,” he sug- 
gested. 

I grunted in reply and set to work 
bailing out the boat. Meanwhile Don 
and R.K., having noticed the amount of 
water in the bottom, were arguing in- 
tently over the choice of a fly, or rather 


We pulled back to Jim's pier and just couldn't help grinning when we saw his face drop 
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a bass bug. It seemed they just couldn't 
make up their minds. I was sure they 
wouldn't—not till the boat was dry! 

Finally, after I’d dipped out a few 
hundred gallons or so, the bottom of the 
craft came into sight, and Don and R.K. 
made up their minds about that fly, 
deciding that the one they had tied on 
fifteen minutes before was probably all 
right after all. 

With the two rods set up, we shoved 
off, Don occupying the rear seat while 
R.K. placidly but firmly held forth in 
the bow. They had left a seat for me, 
though—the one with the oars. 

Jim watched us push out. 

“Even if you do get any bass, they’re 
no good to eat,” he called after us. 
“Water's too dirty for ’em!” 

I suspected a final subterfuge and 
didn’t bother to reply. 

Instead I got down to rowing and 
soon was watching Don’s fly sail out 
in the mechanically perfect fashion that 
comes from years of practice on lake 
and stream. Don coérdinates like clock- 
work. Time after time I’ve seen him 
shoot out incredible lengths of line to 
let his fly drop in the circle left by a 
rising fish or up in some tiny but 
promising indentation in the weed beds. 
There may be a better fisherman some- 
where. I wouldn't know; I've never 
seen one. 

But R.K. is something of another 
story. In a season or two he’ll most 
likely be a menace to the local bass but 
at the present moment I felt that he 
was more of a menace to me than to 
the fish. 

“Look here,’’ I warned him, after the 
big deer-hair mouse he was waving 
about came whooping past my nose for 
the third time, “I don’t mind getting 
hit with something, if you feel you 
must, but I’d hate to go back to town 
with that thing sticking on my face.” 

He ignored me but did raise his casts 
a little and we drifted along the shore, 
which was studded with boathouses and 
seemed most unpromising. 

Almost twenty minutes passed with 
no sign of a strike, then R.K. and I 
changed places. I fished steadily for a 
while. Then, letting my bug rest on the 
water, I looked back at Don. 

“Do you suppose there’s a fish in this 
place?” 

“Sure,” he replied laconically, point- 
ing to my bug, which was just disap- 
pearing gently under water. 

I struck hastily and with considerable 
vigor. 

An infinitesimal sunfish came hur- 
tling out of the water straight at R.K.’s 
astounded face. He ducked frantically, 
and the fish went whizzing on by. 

“And you talk about me!” he said 
scathingly. ‘‘You—you cradle robber!” 

He had some reason for that crack, I 
admitted to myself, as I disengaged the 
sunfish from the big bass hook and 
tried to figure out what it had intended 
to do with the bug if it had got it. 

“Must’ve been temporary insanity,” 
Don suggested. 

“Whose ?” R.K. said it with a look at 
me. 

I finally persuaded the outraged R.K. 
that I hadn’t (Continued on page 80) 
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O WOLVES ever make unpro- 
voked attacks upon human 
beings? Are they the savage, 
merciless beasts of folklore—or 

are they cowardly and skulking? On 
one hand, we have the spine-chilling 
fiction of old-time writers, who pictured 
the wolf as a murderous marauder; on 
the other, the evidence of reliable woods- 
men, as well as scientists, who have al- 
ways maintained that such stories are 
the bunk. 

How then are we going to explain the 
vicious attack of a wolf on Mike Dusiak ? 
Dusiak, a section foreman of the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railroad at Poulin, Ontario, 
came about as close to death as a man 
can come and live—-his escape seems 
almost miraculous. Here is the story of 
his ordeal, supported by witnesses, his 
own affidavit, and by official reports. 

On December 29, 1942, at 8:15 a.m., 
Dusiak was rolling along the railroad 
tracks on a hand car at a speed of about 
ten miles an hour, going from his home 
in Devon, Ontario, to Poulin. About 
seventy-five feet away, bordering the 
railroad right of way, was the edge of a 
forest. Dusiak’s eyes were intent on 
the stretch of track ahead when sudden- 
ly, catching the foreman by complete 
surprise, something hit him violently. 
Looking down, Dusiak saw the jaws of 
a wolf closing on his arm, but he 
wrenched free as he tumbled from his 
hand car to the snow-covered ground. 

Quickly he jumped to his feet—-to face 
a vicious charge from the wolf. Fortu- 
nately the hand car had come to a stop 
and Dusiak dashed to it and grabbed up 
two axes which were part of his equip- 
ment. He whirled to face the attacking 
wolf just in time to deal it a heavy blow. 
But in doing so he dropped one of his 
axes which he didn’t dare try to recover, 
because the wolf—-despite the ax blow— 
was again charging. Dusiak got in an- 
other blow, this time on the beast’s head. 
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But even then it didn’t turn tail and 
flee. With a thrill of horror, Dusiak 
realized that this was a battle to the 
death. Again and again the wolf rushed 
upon him, and it was only by frantic 
swinging of the ax that Dusiak was able 
to keep the brute from his throat. By 
this time he had driven home more than 
five cuts with the ax, but the wolf kept 
attacking viciously. 

Dusiak, almost exhausted now, fought 
desperately on, realizing that if he should 
fall just once his fate would be sealed. 
He struggled, strength ebbing, for 
twenty-five minutes, the wolf pressing 
him almost every second. 

Then Dusiak heard a noise on the 
line—a train was coming! New strength 
flowed into his arms and legs. He didn’t 
dare take his eyes off the growling, at- 
tacking wolf for a second, but the train 
was nearer, nearer. Soon he saw the 
locomotive move past, beyond the wolf, 


heard the welcome sound of brakes 
screeching. ... 
From his cab at the head of the 


freight the engineer, William Somers, 
had instantly seen what was happening. 
As the heavy train ground to a stop he 
and his fireman, John Green, and a 
brakeman, John Way-White, leaped to 
the ground. For weapons they had 
picks, shovels, and wrenches. 

In they rushed, and shortly the wolf 
lay dead. Almost at the same moment 
Dusiak, too, fell into the snow, com- 
pletely exhausted. But he had fought 
well—his body didn’t bear a wound! 

Vincent Crichton, officer of the On- 
tario Department of Game and Fish- 
eries, made an immediate investigation, 


Something hit him violent 
ly, and he saw the jaws of 
a wolf closing on his arm 





followed by a report to his superiors. He 
interviewed Dusiak and the train crew, 
got Dusiak’s affidavit, and saw the 
tracks in the snow. They indicated a 
prolonged battle. Examination of the 
wolf’s body disclosed no evidence that 
the brute had been trapped, snared, or 
poisoned. Crichton is convinced that 
Dusiak’s story is true. 

How will scientists and woodsmen re- 
gard it? As I’ve said, the wolf has long 
been the villain of countless blood- 
curdling tales, but here is what William 
T. Hornaday, the famous naturalist, 
had to say about it: “The gray wolf of 
North America, like his congener in 
the Old World, is the most degenerate 
mammal species on earth. ... When in 
touch with civilization, from dawn until 
dark the wolf never forgets to look out 
for his own safety. He fears man, the 
claws of every bear, he fears traps, 
poison. ... Individually the wolf is a 
contemptible coward. Rarely does he 
attack all alone an animal of his own 
size, unless it is a defenseless colt, calf, 
or sheep.”’ 

For years James W. Curran, news- 
paper publisher of Sault Ste. Marie, 
Ontario, offered a reward of $100 for 
proof of an attack on man by wolves in 
the Algoma section of Ontario. It was 
never collected. In 1940 Curran pub 
lished a book, ‘‘Wolves Don’t Bite,” in 
which he established his contention 
pretty thoroughly. He sums up with a 
remark ascribed to old Sam Martin of 
Michipicoten, Ontario: ‘Any man that 
says he was et by a wolf is a liar.” 

3ut we can’t laugh off Dusiak’s ter- 
rifying experience! 
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CTION on a swift Catskill Mountain stream, as a 
big trout—-of the breed that has made the New 
York uplands famous—takes out line in a last, frantic 
effort, to be brought up short by a good rod in a deft 
hand and drawn through white water to the waiting net. 
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Here's the first move in ridding a swamped canoe of water. The 
canoeist bears down on end and abruptly shoves craft forward 





? The first strong shove is followed by a setond one. Note that 
a good deal of water is thrown from canoe by these operations 





3 Canoeist pulls himself to point amidships and begins shaking out 
water by alternately bearing down on gunwale and pushing it away 
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4 It isn't very long before the canoe is almost entirely water- 
free and ready for boarding. Here the craft gets a final shake 






Above: Proper method of getting aboard. Right 
hand moves across hull to far gunwale, and 
canoeist pulls himself well over center of craft 


6 Right: Second move in climbing aboard from deep 
water. Canoeist twists his body around, sits down 
in center of hull, then swings his legs over side 






YOUR CANOE HAS BEEN SWAMPED! 
DO YOU KNOW WHAT TO DO? 


CANOE is one of the most buoyant of all small craft. If 

you’re in one when it upsets, remember that the first rule 
of safety is to stay with it. To desert it and swim for shore, 
from far out in deep water, is equivalent to throwing away a 
life preserver. As these pictures show, a canoe can be quickly 
and easily emptied of water. The one here has been swamped 
by waves from a recklessly driven speed boat. Watch while the 
canoeist quickly empties his craft and takes his place again. 





Here is a fact every canoeist should know: A man can float, supported 
by his elbows, in a water-filled shell. But if he sits up, canoe sinks 








A canoe can be "splashed" free of water with the hands, as shown above. 
However, this method is tiring and takes longer than does "shaking out'’ 





Floating with a bottom-up canoe is not advisable—the craft tends to 
roll over. A swamped canoe, right side up, is usually more manageable 
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AND ALL OF IT FOR 
JUST ONE BUCK= 


Jack Williams of Taunton, Mass., who's shown 
here demonstrating a movie director's idea of 
a sportsman, managed to down a big buck soon 
after—without the gadgets. But if you don't 
think the magazine helps, turn to page 14! 












HALF-CENTURY PRIZE 


Biggest set of deer antlers taken in Michigan 
in 50 years, and an unusual rack for a white- 
tail deer anywhere, is this 25-pointer with 30- 
inch spread, collected by Carl Runyan 
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Want cash for your pictures? Just submit THIS PASSENGER WASN'T WELCOME 


any you think would fit this section to After leaping to the top of a station wagon in Tanganyika Territory, 
° . ‘ ° East Africa, a leopard defied its driver, and had to be shot off 
our Picture Editor with brief, complete 


captions and return postage. If we find ROADSIDE ORPHANS AND AFRIEND 
them suitable, you'll be paid good rates 
Discovered beside their dead mother on a Wyoming road, these fawns 
were raised on a bottle. They've found a dog can be a lot of fun! 











CAUGHT IN A FLASH 


It takes stealth to get this close to a coon for a 
flash picture. And don't take a dog when you try it 










Before launching your attack at dawn, inspect your equipment 
with care. This particular ammunition should be kept dry 





Casting and tossing hand grenades are sisters under the 
skin, and the explosions that follow are often similar 
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Slithering snakily through or under barbed-wire entanglements 
involves a technique that comes of long training 
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To turn on a dime while standing on teetering rocks is a job that re- 
quires poise and balance. Rehearse before raiding 
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When in presence 
stub of tree 


of objective assume appearance of bush or 


Sneak silently upon enemy's stronghold, seeking every shelter 
from observation as you proceed 





Spare the foliage, good for camouflage. Releasing hung hook 
Keep your head down—see your quarry, don't let him see you is nice training for hand-over-hand bridge “walking” 
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| Practice walking through thick Advancing in groups just isn't 
; Size up captives carefully to get information for cover in pitchy darkness, herding done among competent comman- 
planning your next move prisoner ahead dos. Separate and carry on 
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Exposure against skyline makes you Bridgeless streams must be waded. Turbulent torrents Cessation of skirmish is fol- 
a mark, prevents gaining your ob- take tactical technique, Widespread legs maintain lowed by quick action to 
jective—the capture of prisoners balance the rear. Protect prisoners 
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TALE, TOLD 


AT GRIPS WITH A aden 
By TEX BURROWS, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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WE WERE MAKING A TOPOGRAPHIC 
SURVEY OF THE MONO BASIN DISTRICT 
IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA AT THE TIME. 

RETURNING TO CAMP ONE DAY AT 
SUNDOWN: --- 
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WE PAY CASH 
FOR ALL TRUE 
ADVENTURES 
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FISHING SEASONS FOR 1943 


Here’s a listing of the various open dates set by the states 
and provinces, condensed from available official regulations 
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HE boat manager ushered me into 
his empty office, and using a gasoline 
drum for a desk, he proceeded to 
figure out all the information he 
thought I needed to have about my 
proposed three-day float trip down the 
turbulent James River. “Now,” he said, 
“we will go up to the drug store for a 
cigar, and then I have to go to pick upa 
party that’s taking out at Bear Den.” 

The drug store sold drugs, ice cream, 
tobacco, hardware, farm implements, 
some clothing, and back in one corner a 
sign announced a sale was going on in 
Horse Blankets, Saddles, Harness, and 
Mule Jewelry. Out in front sat an old 
man with his dog. 

“Must be a newcomer,” I remarked to 
the manager 

“Oh, no; that’s old Lucky and his dog, 
Yellow. Lucky Leven’s been here a long 
time, in an’ out; used to run the river. 
Quite a character; we figure he’s over 
a hunnerd years old.” 

I sauntered out near where Lucky and 
Yellow sat in the shade. “Pretty warm 
today,” I addressed him. 

“Yes,” he replied, “it’s downright hot. 
Fixin’ to go fishing, air ye?” 

I told him of my intentions of leaving 
in the morning for three days’ bass fish- 
ing. “Going to take out at Blue Eye 
Bridge, Monday evening.” 

“IT know all about that country,” he 
said. “Put in 10 days one time from here 
to Blue Eye.” He settled back in his 
chair as though the conversation was at 
an end. Old Yellow stirred in his sleep, 
moaned feebly, thrashed his tail around 
until it finally became motionless again 
out in the broiling sunshine. Lucky 
reached down with his cane and gently 
moved the tail back into the shade. 

“Why did you put in 10 days going to 
Blue Eye?" I asked. He turned and 
looked at me as though I had just ap- 
peared on the scene, and without answer 
started a search of his pockets. 

“Tobacco?” I queried. 

“No,” he stated, “I am looking for a 
letter that the postmaster give me this 
mornin’, a letter from a widow lady back 
East. After you read it you can figure 
out for yourself just why I put in the 
10 days. Mebbe it was yistiddy I got it.” 
Further search failed to produce any 
letter. 

“Never mind the letter, Lucky. Go 
ahead with the story.” 

“This letter,” he went on, “released me 
from a contract, or you might say a 
promise, I made to a feller a long time 
ago. This feller was a scientist; he came 
here to make a float trip and in some 
way I was selected to run him till he 
jist naturally got enough of it. 

“We outfitted for two weeks, and with 
the equipment he had to take along we 
had quite a cargo.” Lucky reached down 
again to drag Yellow’s tail back into the 
shade, and for a moment I was sure that 
he had lost the thread of his yarn. “This 
man,” he went on, “had a lot of ideas I 
had never heard of, and about the first 
thing he did was to swear me to secrecy. 
I was to keep absolutely mum about 
things that were to happen on the trip. 
He told me that in the start of things, 
all this country was covered with water, 
every living thing had to live in the 
water; then the water started to go away 
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and these hills 

come up. Nature 

knew something 

had to be done so 

she started to 
change things 
around. He ex- 
plained to me why the 
giraffe had such a long neck 
and legs, told me about the 
beaver and that big animal 
that has his picture on the 
oil can. 

“*Yes,’ he said, ‘nature 
took care of things very 
well except one. No animal 
of any kind was able to live 
entirely in the water, on 
earth, and in the sky. In 
other words, no bird had 
been created that could fly 
around all day and then 
go to the bottom of the 
river to sleep all night.’ 
He said to me seriouslike, 
‘That’s where I come in.’ 

“His mission on earth was to help 
nature create a fish that could fly all 
day long if he wanted to. Among his 
luggage he had a box which he claimed 
held some kind of electricity. He ran a 
wire from this box to his casting reel 
and the line he used was made of steel 
plated with copper. When he hooked a 
bass with that outfit he would press the 
button, and believe me, mister, that bass 
would simply fly out of the river. He 
contended that by charging the water 
just right he would keep bass in the air 
so much that nature would step in and 
help them to grow their fins bigger until 
finally they could stay in the air all day 
if they felt like it. He said it would take 
a long time but the effort was worth it. 

“*Just think,’ he would say, ‘the fellow 
who hunts wild game but never fishes 
could shoot his share of bass right out 
back of the barn. A bass could fly up 
out of the water, grab hissef a wood- 
pecker or a sparrer, and go right back to 
the bottom and take on some snails or 
crawdads for dessert.’ 

“First couple days I figured I had got 
myself hooked up with a party that 
mebbe had flied his kite a leetle too high 
when he was a leetle too young. Later on 
I figured he was all right and mebbe it 
was me that was a little crazy. Well, 
anyway I kept my part of the bargain 
and I ain’t a bit sorry; he was a power- 
ful-smart man and I believe if he hadn't 
got hissef killed, some day he would 
have put his stuff over.” 

“How did the scientist lose his life?” 
I asked him quietly. 

“Fell out of a third-story winder and 
broke his neck, the letter said, and that’s 
about all it said except he had said in 
his will that I was to be released from 
my promise.” 

“You don’t suppose, Lucky,” I asked, 
“that he had succeeded in teaching some 
bass to fly around his home and he was 
up there trying to catch some of them 
barehanded, just for pastime?” 

“The letter didn’t say just how it hap- 
pened,” he shot back, “and I don’t like 
your tone any too well. And another 
thing,” he said, “I was never one to speak 
disrespectful of the dead.” 

Thunder rumbled back in the hills, a 
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black cloud came dragging its belly ove: 
the mountain to the west of us. 

“Knowed it was goin’ to rain,” Luck) 
stated. “Leg’s been hurtin’ all day.” 

I got up to leave. “Believe I'll take som: 
ice up to the cabin and look my tackl 
over for tomorrow. May need a few more 
plugs.” Straight-down, gentle rain started 
to fall. Yellow seemed to sense some 
thing different was taking place yet he 
made no effort to change position 
“Thanks for the visit, Lucky,” I said 

“Oh, that’s all right,” he answered 
“I'm glad you happened along. Wish ! 
had that letter; you might get more out 
of it then I did.” 

I walked up to the corner where my 
car was parked. In some way I felt | 
should do or say something which would 
be helpful to Lucky and his dog. 
wondered if I had hurt his feelings to: 
greatly. Maybe I should return and offe: 
to accompany him to his shack, to assist 
him in the search for his “lost letter.” 

I turned to go back. Lucky’s expres 
sion had changed very little; he seemed 
to be at peace with the world. Maybe 
he was smiling a little. -. any event hi 
was still diligent in the care of his dog 
He had removed his old felt hat, and by 
using his cane he had improvised a1 
umbrella. With it he was deflecting a 
stream of water from the roof above 
which, if had it been left undisturbed 
would have fallen directly into the up 
turned ear of a dog named Yellow. 
Ww. L. McCormick. 


Winter Kill of Fish 


INTER kill of fish in small and 

shallow lakes is often due to suffoca- 
tion caused by a heavy blanket of snow 
on the ice. This snow blanket, explains 
the Michigan Conservation Department 
cuts off sunlight. Water plants which 
normally consume carbon dioxide and 
produce oxygen, suspend operation whe! 
deprived of sunshine. However, the con 
sumption of oxygen by decaying vegeta 
tion continues. Thus, in shallow lakes 
the natural supply of oxygen in the wa 
ter may become exhausted before the 
snow melts off, and fish, being depend 
ent on oxygen, die of suffocation. 
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Army’s Bridges 


“Bridges quickly built where wanted”. . . might well be 


a slogan of the Army’s resourceful Corps of Engineers. 


When a river blocks the movement of thousands of 
troops, minutes are priceless , . . and the Engineers 


waste none of them! 


Swiftly the Engineers’ bridge equipment speeds to the 
chosen crossing. Big, buoyant pontoons are launched, 
maneuvered, and secured in position. Bridge decking is 
extended over them . . . and like magic a floating road- 
way stretches to the farther shore, ready for the tramp 


of troops, the rumble of tanks and trains of supply trucks, 


Outboard motors to help speed bridge building . . . an- 
other war-time job where Evinrudes serve with unflag- 
ging power and rugged stamina. Long ago the Engi- 
neers proved the usefulness of Evinrudes on this and 
many another task . . . driving ferries, transporting 
troops, pe vering assault craft. Now, on many fronts 
and for all branches of America’s armed services, Evin- 


rudes are used in steadily increasing numbers. 


Delivering to our fighting forces the finest outboard 
motors that skill and long experience can build . . . that 
is Evinrude’s responsibility today. And you can 
be sure that, after Victory, the Evinrude you 
can’t buy zow will be a motor worth waiting for! 


EVINRUDE MOTORS, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Evinrude Motors of Canada, Peterboro, Canada 





Clean, Dry Guns Don’t Rust 


N A recent advertisement I read 
a sentence which might well be 
taken to heart by every gun 
owner. It said, “Take good care 
of your present gun; you may not get 
another.” 

Rust is the principal enemy of all 
metals—and therefore of your gun. It 
can be prevented; but once allowed to 
start, it grows like a cancer until the 
metal is destroyed. This is particularly 
true of steel, because corrosion of iron 
and steel is progressive 

What is rust? Well, one type of rust 
is a combination of steel or iron with 
the oxygen content of water and air. 
This type—and there are several other 
types—is a yellow-ochre color; and if 
you get a streak of it on the inside of a 
barrel don’t let it worry you; for if it is 
completely removed without the use of 
an abrasive, it does no harm and leaves 
no mark. The volume of rust produced 
by one volume of steel is about 
five times greater than the steel 
itself. Therefore a streak of rust 
contains little metal. In addition 
to this, rust is a porous substance 


which makes the volume appear 
very much greater. Slight rusf 
completely removed does not, 


therefore, affect accuracy. 

There are several methods for 
the removal of rust, all of which 
are effective. First, a 5 percent 
solution of phosphoric acid used 
on a wiping rag will completely 
take off rust in 10 or 15 minutes. 
In cases where the rust has just 
started to form, ordinary kerosene 
applied for half an hour will also 
remove it completely. The best 
way to prevent rust is not to get 
it. If, in the fall of each year, 
you properly clean and oil the 
barrel of your gun before putting 
it away, no rust can develop; and 
when I say properly clean, I mean 
there must not be a vestige of 
moisture left on either the inside 
of the barrel, the metal parts, or 
the outside of the weapon. If there 
should be any latent moisture and 
you put oil over it you may get what 
is known as aftercorrosion, which 
is corrosion that takes place under 
the oil. So it is necessary, before put- 
ting the weapon away, to see that 
it is absolutely dry before oiling. 

I think that when the cartridge com- 
panies began marketing the new non- 
rusting primer which contains no oxidiz- 
ing material, they made a mistake in 
advertising the fact that users could let 
their firearms go indefinitely without 
cleaning them. Their contention is not 
correct because every rifle fouls after 
having been fired; and this deposit is 
made up largely of carbon, or soot, and 
some soluble solids. This fouling in itself 
is not corrosive. But if you let moisture 
condense on the inside of a barrel, these 
soluble solids act as an electrolyte, and 
slight corrosion is bound to ensue. 

There are a great number of effective 
lubricating oils made particularly for 
firearms, so I do not feel that is is within 
my province to offer any formulas or 
any recommendations for making your 
own ojl. People have an idea that a 
lubricating oil must be perfectly neutral: 
that is, it must contain no acid of any 


BY DR. MAXIMILIAN TOCH 


Past President, American Institute of Chemists 


kind. This is not correct. Some of the 
finest lubricating oils are acid; for in- 
stance, sperm oil, which is used for 
lubricating watches. This contains an 
organic acid. Castor oil, which is used 
on some high-speed motors, is also acid; 
and the lubricating oil which has been in 
use by the German army since the first 
World War contains butyric acid, which 
is another name for rancid butter. The 
German gun oil, of which I have had a 
sample, smells just like rancid butter, 
but it does no harm and keeps rifles 
particularly clean. The German soldier 
is instructed to apply gun oil as issued in 
the event of a superficial wound. This 
prevents infection. Every lubricating oil 
may be used for the same purpose, for 

! placed on an open wound the Oil 


when 





"Mark!" 


forms a barrier, just as would petroleum 
jelly, and prevents the entrance of dust 
and dirt. 

I am not in favor of the high-acid oils 
but am more inclined to the neutral 
machine oil, which is sold in America 
and to which some manufacturers add 
high-power solvents. These solvents help 
the oil to penetrate beneath rust, dust, 
and dirt so that the introduction of 
cleaning wads, particularly those made 
of Canton flannel, will remove every 
vestige of foreign matter. 

One of the great bugbears in all rifle 
shooting is lead fouling. The terrific im- 
pact of the bullet against the grooves 
and lands rubs off a minute quantity of 
lead. If you do not remove the lead from 
a fouled barrel it piles up, and then the 
bullet either keyholes or goes wild. I 
know of only two simple methods to 
remove leading. The first is the applica- 
tion of metallic mercury, and the second 
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is the application of mercury chalk, 
which contains about 38 to 40 per- 
cent metallic mercury. If you clean 
a rifle with mercury or mercury 
powder, it is most important to put an 
empty shell in the breech, especially if 
you are using metallic mercury, so that 
the mercury does not run into thé 
mechanism. 

Mercury cleans a gun barrel in the 
following way: Lead is soluble in mercu 
ry, pretty much the same as sugar is in 
tea. Thus the mercury dissolves the lead 
and this combination of mercury with 
another metal is known as an amalgam 
All you need is a thimbleful of mercury 
which is poured into the barrel. You 
then place your finger on top of the 
barrel (or insert a little cork) and rock 
the mercury back and forth a doze: 
times. Then pour it out. You'll see a 
slight difference in the appearance of th« 
mercury which is clean when it goes in 


but has a slight blackish scun 
after it is poured back into the 
container. This, of course, only 


happens where lead fouling exists 

In case copper-jacketed bullets 
are used, you get a coating of cop 
per on the inside of the barrel. I: 
order to test whether this i 
present, dip a Canton flannel clean 
er in ammonia, run it back and 
forth half a dozen times in the 
breech of the gun; and if on ex 
amination it is bluish-green, then 
you can be sure that there is a 
deposit of copper on the inside of 
the barrel. Mercury will take this 
out in the same way that it re- 
moves lead. The complete deposit 
of lead or copper, however, is not 
dissolved in the mercury. Some re- 
mains behind, but it is in an 
amalgamated form; so that when 
you put a clean rag through the 
barrel the first one will come out 
a dirty-black and you have to put 
in clean ones until the last one 
comes out perfectly clean. 

The addition of oil to the clean 
ing patch helps matters along. In 
America there are several excellent 
cleaning oils made which are di- 
rectly effective if the fouling is 
not too heavy. 

Where guns are put away for 
months at a time, I have used a 
coating which is easy to make; 
and the only reason I am recommending 
it is that I have never found a similar 
type on sale. If you take ordinary motor 
oil, either SAE 40 or preferably SAE 50, 
which is a very pure heavy motor oil, 
and thin with half kerosene by simply 
shaking the oil and kerosene up in a 
bottle, you will have a mixture ready to 
use on the inside and outside of a fire- 
arm. Wipe off all moisture, cover with 
the mixture, put your gun away, and in 
the course of a day or two all the kero- 
sene will have evaporated and left an 
adherent coating of good machine oil. 
This oil is easy to remove and the sur- 
face of the weapon will show up perfect- 
ly clean after the oil has been wiped 
away. 

It is wise when planning to use a 
weapon that has been laid aside in 
grease or oil of any kind for a time, to 
clean the bore thoroughly before firing 
the first shot. 
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PROP MAN: Ah, the pore beastie! He’s lost. Grady! 
Do v’ be takin’ him back t’where they're makin’ that 
Ayrab picture now. He— 


CAMEL: Pardon, Prince. But I belong here. I'm to 
star ina short short on whiskey right on this set. I 


PROP MAN: Grady! Did ve hear him? “Tis thim NKleig 
lights again. A turrible thing, shinin’ down on the head 
that way, me bhoy. 


CAMEL: Masters, please! I'm the Paul Jones Camel! A 
living symbol of the dryness in dry Paul Jones whiskey! 
And I'm here to explain how this dryness, or lack of 
sweetness, in Paul Jones lets vou enjoy all its flavor! 
Brings out all Paul Jones’ richness and mellowness! 





PROP MAN: A dry whiskey? Shure. t would be a fine thing. 
CAMEL: And, Master it is! For Paul Jones is not only a dry whis- 
key—it is moderately priced! 

PROP MAN: Dry, and moderately priced? Grady, lad, it’s a bit 
of a walk we're needing, I’m thinkin’. And isn't the walk down 
Main Street toward the liquor store the most wonderful walk 
in the world? Come, Grady! 








An Explanation to our Friends 
If your bar or package store is some- 
times out of Paul Jones, please be pa- 
tient. We are trying to apportion our 
pre-war stocks to assure you a continu- 
ing supply until the war is won. Mean- 
while, our distilleries are devoted 100% 
to the production of alcohol for explo- 
sives, rubber and other war products. 
(Our prices have not been increased— 
except for government taxes.) 






























A blend of straight whiskies—90 proof. Frankfort Distillerics, Inc., Louisville & Baltimore. 





Bass Bugs-When, Why, How 


MONG the questions I’m happy to 
answer for readers are several 
“repeaters” which come in time 
and time again. And I think that 

if I had to name the most regular of 
them all, I'd give at least passing con- 
sideration to this one: “When and why 
should I use bass bugs?” 

Now, I’ve often wished I could give 2 
brief and specific recommendation of 
that “why and when.” But it can’t be 
done. We have to approach the answer 
by exploring some of the reasons why 
fish strike at a bug and by 
learning to recognize the con- 
ditions under which bass may 
take this kind of lure. 

Generally speaking, floating 
bass lures should be used 
whenever the fish are near the 
surface or in the shallows. 
Usually that is when the water 
is warm and when the bass 
are active and hungry. But 
wind can change the whole 
picture. If our rule is to work, 
the water should be calm or, 
at the most, moderately ripply. 

As you might expect, con- 
ditions which bring about 
good surface fishing do just 
the opposite for sunken lures. 


Let’s consider a wilderness 
lake in eastern Ontario, one 
not very heavily fished. The 


water is clear and the bottom 
is rocky, gravelly, or sandy, 
depending on location. It is 
good smallmouth water. 


Today the weather is hot, 
the sky clear, the air com- 
pletely still, and the water 


gleams in the bright sunlight. 
Fishing with plugs and spin- 
ners is a waste of time; only 
an occasional bass is being 
taken with live minnows. 
Along comes a fly fisher 
man, an enthusiastic user of 
floating lures. Most of the 
camp is in the doldrums-—-fish 
ing is at a standstill. But the 
newcomer looks at the lake 
ippraisingly and lets it be that 
he's going fishing—now. And go he does, 
in spite of the gibes and pitying 
of the “smart” anglers. He 
or two up his sleeve—for he 
lake and understands bass. 
Our angler heads his boat 


known 


looks 
has an ace 
knows the 


for a rocky 


bay. Here the water is shallow, close in, 
but deepens abruptly about 40 ft. out. 
It is a remarkably good set-up because 


he can keep the boat out over the deep 
water while casting easily in toward 
shore, decreasing the chances that the 
boat or his own movements will make 


the bass suspicious or frighten them. 

Being an angler, naturally he wants to 
get started, but he doesn’t let that affect 
his judgment. The place for the first 
cast is picked with care. At last the 
hair frog drops at the very edge of a 
little cove which cuddles behind a large 
rock, and lies there for just a moment. 
Then the fisherman gives it a slight 
twitch. Instantly the water boils and 
out comes a good bass in a series of 
acrobatics which threaten to send him 
onto dry land. 


Skillful handling and a strong 
rod overcame the bass. As the 
angler drew it over the land- 
ing net, he saw others below 





I won't try to tell you fishermen about 
the sport that follows in the next 10 
minutes. Finally skillful handling and 
a strong rod overcome the fish. Then as 
our angler draws it over the landing net, 
he sees other bass below it—apparently 
fascinated by the strange antics of their 
cousin. 

When the hooked bass has been taken 
from the water, these watching fish turn 
and go back toward shore. The angler 
has noted their actions—-so he plays a 
wary game. He allows enough time to 
elapse for these fish to return to their 
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normal behavior before making the next 
cast. This time the first twitch of the 
lure does not bring results. Neither does 
the second nor the third. That calls for 
a change in tactics, so the angler makes 
his next cast a bit differently—with more 
pressure to the impulse, making the frog 
move an inch or so when it hits the 
water. The hair legs seem to kick. Two 
bass rush for the frog, get in each other’s 
way, and miss. The angler has been 
watching closely, sees what has happened, 
and does not strike—knowing that a 
strike would jump the frog 
from the scene of action. Ir 

stead, he lets the frog lie still 
until the commotion has sult 

sided and then gives the lur 
two more inch-long jerks in 
rapid succession. This time 

bass strikes hard, so eagerly 
in fact, that the frog has to be 


taken out of its throat after 
it has been landed. 

Well, our angler has this 
kind of luck all morning. But 


at noon a wind blows up, and 
the bugs no longer produce 
For the next three days the 
lake remains rough and ugly. 
The usefulness of the bass 
bug is lost for the time being, 
but plugs and spinners now 
bring home the fish. 

Next let’s move from On- 
tario to Florida. Here we find 
a stream made up of smal 
deep holes connected by sha 
low riffles, one that ru 
through a thick growth of 
palmettos, live oaks, and pin: 
Fallen logs crisscross its sul 
face all along the way, a1 
there are few places whel1 
enough water is exposed to 
permit much movement of 


] 


lure before it must be lifted 
from the water for anothe 
cast. Now, this is an ideal set 
up for surface lures, especial] 
bugs. For one reason, the! 
are plenty of live insects abou 
and for another the fish a1 
accustomed to having things fall or jum 
in the water from the many partial 
submerged logs and the tangled brus! 


Let us try a floating bug on one of thes 


pools. There is a slight bit of currer 
so we cast upstream as far as the foliag 
permits and twitch the bug with th 
slightest movement possible as it drift 
along. When it is threatened by a lo 
or other hazard, we lift the bug by 
slight upward movement of the r 
which takes it away from danger olf 


snagging and drops it back in the ope 
water again. (Continued on page 52 
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The men and women of the Bronson Reel Company and the J. A. Coxe Reel \ 
Company division deeply appreciate and consider an honor the acceptance 

of the Army-Navy “E” Award given in recognition of their strenuous efforts 
expended since long before “Pearl Harbor”. We shall continue to perform 

in this way and we are unutterably dedicated to unconditional Victory, by 
producing critical, precision made and important military requirements without 
delays. Bronson and Coxe Reels will not be available until after the war 
unless your dealer has them in stock. 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


We, here are all doing our bit and are sure you will accept 
this as your share of the War Burden. 


DMboxe Devescoun : 
BRONSON REEL COMPANY 
v6 
BRONSON, MICHIGAN 
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Bass Bugs—When, Why, How 


(Continued from page 50) 


If there is a fish under the log—and 
chances are there are several--we may 
expect some action, knowing that some- 
times it is possible here to take three or 
four fish from a single spot. We handle 
the bug delicately, even letting it actual- 
ly touch a log before lifting it. Brother, 
this is bug fishing at its finest, as good 
as dry-fly fishing for trout! 


You may be sure that if the fish in 
this Florida stream are biting at all, 
they will prove willing customers for 


But here casting calls for 
real accuracy. Without it, an angler will 
be hung up all the time. And it is just 
as necessary to direct the backcast as 
it is the forward one. Getting hung up 
continually is both hard on the fisher- 
man and bad for the fishing, not to 
mention wear and tear on the tackle. 
Getting the bug loose causes some dis- 
turbance, no matter how carefully it’s 
done. This disturbance, of course, tends 
to alarm the fish; and if an angler 
continues to catch his bug in brush, 
palmettos, logs, or grass, his mental re- 
actions are sure to become somewhat 
violent. Then he becomes more reckless 
and skillful, until finally he can't 
seem to do anything right. Under such 
conditions a man is in no condition to 
fish, and if he persists it is a better-than- 
even bet that he will have a miserable 
time—and an empty creel when he quits. 


our bass bug. 


less 


O YOU see that when fishing a dif- 

ficult piece of water you must be calm 
and patient. For instance, never cast 
before you make a careful study of the 
hole. Locate the deepest pa~ts, the cur- 
rent tongues, if any, the possible hiding 
places of fish, and the most likely points 


from which beetles, spiders, small ani- 
mals, ete.. may jump or fall into the 
water. Now you have determined where 


should be directed. But 
First make sure that you 


the first cast 
don't cast yet 


are fishing from the best possible posi- 
tion. Perhaps a change here, even if it 
means going to the opposite side, will 


“3prove your chances. Each thoughtful 
move you make brings that 
much closer. When you are sure about 
the position, then look behind you to 
determine where your backcast must 
go so that the bug will not be hung up 
in the trees. The clear space need not 
be in a direct line with the spot where 
the bug is supposed to fall. A backcast 
may be made at one angle, the forward 
cast at another. 

Just this process of getting ready 
properly ‘or a difficult cast is a positive 
mental aid. Such deliberation insures a 
good cast ‘f you have mastered only the 
‘implest rudiments of fly casting. If you 
haven't, then it is better to stay away 
from tricky places until you get sufficient 


success 


experience. 
There is, however, another set of cir- 
cumstances where .floating bass bugs 


may be used to great advantage, and 
where not quite so much skill is required. 
To illustrate, let me shift our scene to a 
California lake, formed by a dammed-up 
eanyon. The shore of this lake is covered 
by brush which extends well out into the 
water, and in places there are patches of 
this growth with open spaces of water 
between them. In other spots the brush 
runs along like a border some distance 
out from shore. Between this vegetation 
and the shore is an open stretch of water 


where: bass often like to congregate. 


When the fish are feeding among these 
patches, or in the open water between 
the border of brush and the shore, a plug 
is rather poor medicine, except where it 
is possible to fish from shore. Why? 
Well, let us review the actual experiences 
of a plug fisherman and a bug fisherman 
who fished on this lake from a boat. At 
first, locations suitable for plug fishing 
were worked but the fish did not seem to 
be in them—or they were not feeding 
because neither plug nor bug brought a 
strike. 

After the possibilities of these loca- 
tions were exhausted, the anglers moved 
to a brushy, weed-choked section where 
bass were immediately in evidence. The 
superiority of the bug was quickly re- 
vealed, for it got 10 rises to one strike 
at the plug. Now, this doesn’t mean that 





Little Joe's 


FISHING party re- 
turns home with a 
mixed catch. The di- 


The biggest 


viding starts. 
fish naturally fall to the 
fellows who caught ‘em. 
But who succeeds in divvy- 
ing up the remainder—the 
mediums and the smalls 
in such a way as to satisfy 
the other guys in the gang? 

Little Joe succeeds. Bet- 
ter say that his Fish Divid- 
er does. It’s only a bit of 
common sense which any- 
body can remember and 
put to use. I call it Little 
Joe’s because he demon- 
strated how effective it 
can be. 

For a week we'd been in 


pursuit of wall-eyes and 
the big Northerns and muskellunge 
which swim from Leech Lake in thé 


autumn to meet and feed on the tullibees 


the bass disliked the plug. Actually, it 
means that lure couldn’t be used prop- 
erly. 

For instance, the bug could be dropped 
lightly on the tops of the brush and 
weeds. It would then slip down to touch 
the water gently. Once on the water it 
could be fished through the brush with 
easy twitches without getting snagged. 
After the retrieve was completed, the 
bug could then be lifted directly from 
the spot and immediately placed in an- 
other location. This was a decided ad- 
vantage, because often the movement of 
a feeding bass could be seen some 
distance away and the prompt casting 
of the lure toward it was fairly sure to 
bring a rise. On the other hand, the 
plug—being heavy, somewhat unwieldy, 
and requiring more space for its best 
action—kept getting hung up, and this 
created the usual disturbance so detri- 
mental to fishing in shallow water. In 
addition, the tackle necessary for casting 
plugs could not be used as flexibly as the 
bug-fisherman’s equipment. In order to 


Fish Disiales 








He laid the catch in a graduated row, the smallest at his left 


The dividing process continued. 
member of our party received a 


Each 
large 
fish from the right end of the line, plus 








migrating from Lake Benedict into deep- 
water winter quarters. 

We'd had medium luck. The wall-eyes 
ran small; the ravenous perch large; a 
muskie wrecked two lines and got away; 
the Northerns ranged up to 15 lb. 

Eventually, we gathered back of Little 
Joe’s drug store. He opened the fish box 
and laid ’em out in a line on a long 
sheet of wrapping paper. He started 
the line by placing the smallest perch on 
the left; he placed the next-larger one 
to the right of the first one—continuing 
the process until all our catch had been 
placed in a graduated row with the 
biggest Northern on the extreme right. 

“Now, then,” Little Joe said, address- 
ing me, “you caught the big one, so you 
get him and the littlest one on the 
left. Take ’em away.” 

I did. I took the big one, proudly. Yes, 
and saturated with pride, and with 
recognition of my accomplishment, I 
also took the little one. I would have 
taken a minnow, had it been in that 
fish-divider line, farthest to the left. 

“Otto caught the next biggest one,” 
Little Joe continued, “so he gets that 
8-lb. Northern on the right and that 
peewee wall-eye on the left. ri 
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a small one from the left. When all had 
been awarded two apiece, the fish at 
the ends of the line were considerably 
nearer to being of equal size, but the 


awards continued in the fashion of the 
beginning until the mid section had 
been reached. 


In it lay the bulk of the catch, both in 
weight and numbers. Practically all the 
fish were from two and a half to three 
pounds, and the fishermen neither re- 
membered nor cared who caught which 
Divvying, from then on, was simple as 
distributing five sticks of gum to five 
people. 

The job finished, someone commented 
on the neatness with which the system 


got rid of the small fish. 
“Yup,” Little Joe said, smiling, “and 
there’s another thing: you'll find that 


each of us got pretty nearly the same 
poundage of fish. Once I put my fish 
scale to work, after we'd divvied up, and 
the different lots weighed out within a 
few ounces of each other.” 

Whether or not there’s similar uni 
formity in all instances, Little Joe’s Fish- 
Divider system consistently pleases fish 
ermen. I've tried it on several parties.— 
V. Ostergaard, 
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make a cast, the angler had to reel his 
lure all the way in. And as the weed 
growth alongside the brush was a 
veritable carpet, in many cases the plug 
had to be dragged through it by main 
force. But the bug could be neatly 
picked off the water as desired and 
fished over the open spaces lying beyond 
the virtually impassable surface near 
the boat. Sometimes when fishing direct- 
iy in the brush, the angler would hang 
his leader on a branch with the bug 
dangling just above the water. On many 
1f these occasions, and before the angler 
twitched his line loose, bass would leap 
out of the water for the dangling bug, 
sometimes getting hooked in the process. 

Thus you see that the lightness of the 
bug, plus its flexibility in handling, were 
ideal for fishing this lake. But among 
tangled masses the weight and bulk of 
a plug drives the hook points into sticks 
ind weeds, and does it so forcibly that 
they go in over the barb. Also the 
limited clear water space available pre- 
vents the plug from performing as its 
designer intended it to. A carefully 
handled bug avoids these traps, and in 
so doing, it appears to be very much 
ilive and is consequently most tempting 
to the fish. 

A deep lake such as Lake Mead, 
formed by Boulder Dam on the Colorado 
River in Arizona, is not considered a 
good place for the use of surface bugs. 
As a general rule plugs, minnows, and 
sunfish are the preferred baits, but some- 
times even in a deep lake bass bugs are 
the best lures one can use. When the 
water in this desert-land lake is glassy 
and clear, and the western sun shines 
down with a brilliance unknown in most 
parts of the country, plugs are often in- 
effectual because they look too artificial. 
Under these conditions a high-floating 
bug on a long and finely tapered leader 
will bring bass eagerly out of the depths. 
Then if you fish along the rocky walls, 
where the bowlders have tumbled broken- 
ly into the water and where weed growth 
has gained a substantial foothold, you'll 
find it an easy matter to make a good 
day’s catch. 

All the waters and circumstances I’ve 
described are typical of what the fisher- 
man may often find, and they spell the 
answer to the “why and when” of sur- 
face bass bugs. So learn to recognize 
the right time and place, and you'll soon 
agree that bass bugging is a “must” for 
all who fish for sport.— Ray Bergman. 


Keep Conservation Alive 


OST fishermen are familiar with the 

work of conservation and restock- 
ing—many have seen conditions im- 
proved greatly in their own sections. 
Since I get around a lot, I have come in 
contact with a great deal of this con- 
servation work throughout the country 
and I know, as a matter of sober fact, 
that it has actually saved angling in 
many areas. 

The small fee you pay for your license 
makes this work possible. If you and 
thousands of other anglers, who can’t go 
fishing this year, fail to buy a license, 
the work must be curtailed, perhaps dis- 
continued. I know that would be a 
calamity, that it would gravely imperil 
your chances for good sports fishing in 
the future. 

So buy a license this year, whether you 
can use it or not. Persuade your friends 
to do the same thing. You'll find the 
little investment will pay big dividends 
when we have won the war and can go 
fishing again—any time we want!—R. B. 
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TIE THESE TWO 
IF YOU CAN 


Send in your favorite “ unusual” true hunting or fishing story to Department L Stagg-Finch, 350 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. C. 
We'll print the most unique with name and address of sender. All stories become our property None will be returned. 





The Goose that 
Was Downed 
Without being Hit! 

















Here’s A TALE that’s tall—but true! Three Texans, one of them a doctor, 
were hunting. A lone goose flew by. Up went three guns and—bang—down 
went the goose! Each hunter instantly claimed that his was the lucky shot. 
To settle the argument the doctor examined the goose. As he did, his aston- 
ishment grew. Finally, he turned to his companions and said “None of us 
hit the goose. Heart trouble brought it down.” 





The Whiskey that’s 
Five Great 
Whiskies in One! 














Try As you might, here’s something you can’t top! The whiskey that’s had 
no peers for fifty years because—it’s five great es in one! Yes, five 
ereat whiskies—e: ach with a rare distinction « f its own—richness, bouquet, 
tang, flaw r and ch aracter—are all ‘ “We dde d” into one in Golden Wedding. 
One taste will tell you why so many sportsmen say it’s tops today! 


Golden Wedding 


FIVE GREAT WHISKIES “WEDDED” INTO ONE 


A blend of straight whiskies—86 proof. The straight whiskies in Golden Wedding are 5 years 
or more old Copr. ] 143, Jos. ». Finch & Co 9 Inc . Schenle\ . Pa / ) in Sche nley’s Cresta 
Blanca Wine Carnival every Wednesday i usting S 





Rocky Road to Smallmouths 


boat we had to walk around a long shal- 
low bay covered with a tremendous log 
jam, spread over perhaps three acres 
On the way we came to the dam. We 
scrambled down its steep side, and I 
put on a weighted fly and spinner and 
cast out into the mill-race current. In 
an instant the bait was far across the 
whirlpool, sucked dangerously close to 
the roots of an old tree. I let it go as 
long as I dared, then tensed and waited 
for a bass to smash out from under that 
root. Nothing happened. I reeled in and 
cast again. 

I cast many more times with no result, 
and finally I showed Cal how to do it. 
He threw a couple into the fast water 
and let the current strip his line. I 
switched baits. But still we had no luck. 

After a while we quit, climbed back 
up, and walked to the boat, which Dan 
had described as “the best damn boat in 
the country.” It was an outlandish craft, 
absolutely the last boat on earth I'd have 
expected to see in this wilderness. New 
and expensive, it must have weighed 
300 pounds. Short and broad, decked 
over in the bow, it obviously was de- 
signed as a speed boat of some sort. Hard 
to row? You never saw anything like it. 


cy it was dry and it floated. So we 
shoved off, with Cal rowing. Later 
he told me he never had worked so hard 
at anything in his life, including the 
time he carried a pack of diamond- 
drilling equipment 400 miles up the 
3urma Road into China. But he didn’t 
say anything while he was rowing. He 
didn’t have time. He'd point the bow 
into the wind and take a stroke with 
the oars; but when he lifted them for 
the back swing, the bow would come 
about and we would be perhaps ten feet 
closer to the log jam by the dam than 
we had been when we started. 

At first I tried to cast a little but that 
was useless so I grabbed an oar. Be- 
tween us we managed to maneuver our 
scow across the bay into the lee of a 
headland. Here it was more quiet and I 
had a real chance to go after the famed 
bass of Silver Lake. 

I let fly with a plug, and it cracked 
the water beside a log. I started the 
retrieve, and I felt warm all over as I 
realized I was whipping the water of 
Silver Lake. Then I thought about Jim 
Mundis, due up here in a week, and 
about what I was going through to find 
some good fishing for him, and I thought: 
There just can’t help but be a bass under 
that next stump. 

I pounded the stump a _ half-dozen 
times. No dice. I told Cal, “We'd better 
go on upshore if you can make it.” 

He nodded grimly and bent to the 
oars. He had been watching me tensely, 
and I knew pretty well how he felt. He 
had built this lake up to me for three 
years, and this was the test. I forgot 


Jim. It was Cal I was worried about 
right now. For him, the bass just had 
to hit. 


For nearly two hours, I threw every- 
thing but the tackle box at the fish. 
And at the end of that time I concluded 
that Silver Lake was as dead as the lakes 
around Michigamme. 

I could scarcely believe it. For Silver 
Lake, aside from Cal's eulogies, had a 
reputation as one of the best smallmouth 
lakes in the state. No pike, no large- 


(Continued from page 25) 
mouth, no Northerns. Just millions of 
smallmouths. 

But as I pounded away while old Cal 
fought the oars, I wondered. On other 
occasions in that country, I had dis- 
covered that, if you get too far back in 
the woods, into territory too remote, you 
don’t get fish. Old-timers tell me that 
there never were native game fish in 
those waters, that all were stocked. It 
may be true; I know many wild lakes 
are dead. 

And the horrible thought came to me: 
Maybe Silver Lake is one of those that 
are too wild. 

I tried to remember who had told me 
that Silver Lake was a good spot to fish 
smallmouth. I could recall half a dozen 
people; but I could not recall that any 
of them ever actually had fished the 
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Opening day had been awful. Wilson Boback 
(above) and | caught one solitary bass! 


lake. Like me, they knew it only by 
reputation. 

Was this, then, one of those unstocked 
places? If so, I might as well fish in 
the rain barrel back at my cottage at 
Michigamme or—— 

Wham! 

Something cracked the jointed silver- 
finish plug I had thrown under#*a log 
jam at a canyon mouth, and I yelled, 
“T got one!” 

Now Cal was splashing frantically 
with the oars, drenching me, and I set 
the hooks and got the tip down—but it 
was no use. 

I got one good look at the bass when 
he shot out of the water and danced on 
his square tail in the sunlight—and then 
he was gone. 

Cal had been so startled he had let the 
boat go for an instant. And the wind 
had whipped it down on top the bass, 
giving the fish slack. And you only have 
to give a smallmouth slack once. 

I reeled in and, my hand shaking, lit 
a cigarette and stared at Cal. I guess 
he was as surprised as I. Then he began 
to grin. He puffed all up, like his face 
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was going to crack wide open. Sudden- 
ly he exploded. “Golly!” 

I nodded. The bass hadn't been a prize 
winner. He weighed around four pounds, 
maybe more. I didn’t like losing him, of 
course. However, I didn’t mind so much 
because he proved there really were bass 
in this lake. Only—how could we get 
them ? 

Meanwhile we had paid no attention 
to our boat, which suddenly was slam- 
ming into the log jam. And, dead astern 

-we were drifting backward—was an 
enormous submerged stump. Cal heaved 
mightly on the oars; they bent and held; 
the boat stood still; he braced himself 
and pulled; we held our own, then slowly 
began to move out from the jam. 

I dangled the pJug on my line idly 
into the water at the edge of the logs. 

The striking bass threw spray into my 
face, and I set the hooks, then let go and 
yelled at Cal, “Row like the devil.” He 
bent his back and rowed straight for 
the center of the lake while I dragged 
the bass behind us, tightening up on the 
spool, trying to haul the fish out from 
under the logs. The bass slashed for 
them, and I put on the pressure. There 
was a brief moment when everything 
hung suspended in time, the moment 
when he either would get away or come 
my way; and then I knew I’d won. I 
felt him coming toward me. 

By now the wind had caught us 
squarely and started us back down the 
lake but I had the bass under control. I 
got him straightened out behind the 
boat, and the drift kept the line tight. 
Soon I had him at the side and flipped 
him aboard, the first bass from Silver 
Lake. He weighed a little better than 
three pounds. 

To get organized again we had to row 
to shore and beach the boat. We took 
stock. There were bass here, all right. 
But on a windy day like this and with 
this boat, there was only one way to fish 
them: To row up into the wind and 
drift down parallel to the shore, using 
the oars only to hold the boat straight 
But rowing up into that wind was a kill- 
ing job. 

I told Cal, “We better give it up for 
today. Next time we'll pack in the motor. 
It’ll be easier than rowing this thing 
around.” 

Cal looked relieved—and suddenly 
tired. I didn’t blame him. He was 
satisfied. There were bass here, the 
drive and walk had not been in vain; 
and we could come back another day, 
better equipped. 

The wind took us down into the bay as 
though we had a sail rigged. I only 
had time for half a dozen casts before 
we reached Dan’s camp. And on the 
third one I nailed a bass. 

I set the hooks solidly and yelled to 
Cal, “You handle him,” and thrust the 
rod at him. 

He froze on it, hollering, “I don’t know 
how to fish. I'll lose him. He wants to 
run. ... What’ll I do?” 

All the time I was getting my camera 
out, for I wanted some pictures, and this 
was the first time all day I’d had a 
chance to get them. But I’d have to 
hurry; one jump and that bass would be 
gone. 

I got set, and there was no jump. The 
bass bored down. 

Cal tried to give me the rod. I’d never 
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een him look so worried. He was yell- 

gz, “T’ll break the rod.” 

“Make him jump,” I said. 

“He won't,” Cal answered tensely. 

He kept saying how afraid he was he’d 

se the bass. I told him, “Just keep the 
tip of the rod up and he can’t get away,” 
which, of course, is the worst thing you 

in do to a smallmouth; but I wanted 
picture of the fish jumping. 

Cal lefted the tip and reeled ‘n a little. 
Up came the fish, and I snapped him, 
then wound the camera slowly, think- 

g: He’s gone now. 

But he wasn’t. The wind blew us so 
fast that the motion of the boat kept the 
line tight. Cal kept the tip up and the 
bass continued to jump and I continued 

) snap pictures. Cal was sweating. His 
jaw was set, his face was pale, and the 
muscles in his arms were corded as 
though he held a giant tuna. 

I knew it would end soon, for the boat 
was nearly up against the log jam at the 
end of the bay. A moment later we 
bumped into the logs, and they held us. 

Now he got slack, plenty of it. Cal 
forgot to reel, and the bass swam toward 
us until he had about fifteen feet of line. 
Then he jumped, high into the air, shak- 
ing his head and twisting his powerful 
body. But when he splashed into the 
water again, he was still on! 

I told Cal, “Reel in.” He did, reeling 
the wrong way and fouling the line, then 
finally getting squared away. The bass 
flopped a few more times, then surfaced. 
Cal dragged him in on top of the water, 
and I lifted him into the boat. 

I saw then why he hadn’t got away. 
I'd set the hooks hard and had driven 
them through the bony structure in the 
angle of his jaw. He never could have 
unhooked himself. 

We took a couple more pictures of him 
into the setting sun. Then, because we 
had had a lot of fun with him, we un- 
hooked him and threw him back. He lay 
still a moment, almost on top the water. 
Then, so fast you couldn’t see the motion, 
he was gone. 

We beached the boat, said good-by to 
Dan, gave him our single bass, and hit 
the trail. We moved fast going out, to 
beat the darkness, for we knew that the 
road would be murder at night. We 
didn’t have any fish to carry out; but 
this didn’t matter. Our exploration had 
been successful. Now everything was 
ready for Jim, who'd never caught a 
fish either. And when he arrived, we'd 
pack in the outboard. And that time— 
well, there were smallmouths for the 
casting. 


Back-Packing 


HE problem of carry- 

ing fresh eggs on an 
overnight hike or a two 
or three-day back-pack- 
ing trip is easily solved 
with the aid of a heavy 
cardboard tube such as 
used for mailing cal- 
endars. Choose one 2 in. 
in diameter and plug 
one end with a wad 
of crumpled newspaper. 
Wrap each egg in more 
paper so as to fit snugly 
in the tube, then slip 
them down until it’s p 
nearly full. Close the ky 
open end with another 2 
paper wad secured by 
adhesive tape. 

With this method I have carried many 
an egg in my pack, and have yet to 
so much as crack one.—Paul M. Fink. 
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Last Chance to Fish 


(Continued from page 17) 


with a short wire leader. Then he 
showed me how to hook on the pike 
tongue so that its ends dangled. 

“You can use that same bait all day,” 
he said, “and I'll bet you're going to tell 


| me you never had a better wall-eye bait.” 


It didn’t take Keith long to catch a 
small Northern, also; then he, too, had 
his tongue bait. We went over to a 
point where Harold had taken a party 
the week before for big wall-eyes. Here 
we were joined by two other guests at 
the lodge, a man and his wife. The 
wall-eyes weren’t in the mood right then 
and there, so we went to another bay. 
There, off a steep cliff, Keith changed 
back to his red-and-white spoon and 
caught five-pound Northerns so fast that 
he lost count. However, I stuck to my 
pike-tongue bait. I wanted wall-eyes or 
nothing. 

“About fifteen feet of water,” Harold 
told me, “is where you'll get wall-eyes 
this time of year.” 

So I cast my bait over the prow of 
the canoe toward the shallower water. 
Smack! My steel rod curved. As I set 
the hook, it was easy to see that this fish 
was no minnow. Four pounds of fiercely 
resisting wall-eye came in. When Keith 
saw that, he had a change of heart. Off 
came his spoon, on went the pike tongue, 
and directly afterward he brought in an- 
other wall-eye almost as large as mine. 

Oscar, our fellow guest, heard us 
whoop and paddled over with his wife to 
share the fun. The whooping became a 
chorus as wall-eye after wall-eye came 
twisting and diving in. Keith hit one 
that weighed 4%; pounds; it took him 
five minutes to lick it. I had two that 
went 4% pounds apiece. We kept nine 
wall-eyes weighing from three pounds 
up, and turned back the rest. Then I 
hooked and reeled in a tiny Northern, 
grabbed the leader, and tried to shake 
him off into the water. Splash! The 
water boiled, something big and hungry 
seized my little fish, and hit the side of 
the canoe a blow that made it rock. My 
reel screeched and the line smoked out. 

“Muskie!” yelled Harold. 

Then was the time for me to be cool 
and remember all I'd learned and been 
told about muskie fishing—and let that 
monster have enough time to gorge the 
little pike. Instead I nearly went over 
backward from the strength of my 
strike, and the muskie promptly dropped 


' the pike. Keith laughed so hard he woke 


the echoes. At that, I guess he had 
plenty of cause. My face must have said 
plenty when the muskie hit the side of 
the canoe right next to me. 

Not five minutes later, I was bringing 
in a small wall-eye when a big Northern 
pulled the same stunt on me, and almost 
come over the side of the canoe. I nearly 
went out of the craft on the other side, 
in surprise, and I had to take another 
fine razzing from Harold and Keith. 
Then, before they’d even stopped, the 
biggest Northern either Keith or I had 
even seen, smashed the water right in 
front of Keith and got away with a 
wall-eye he was bringing in. All Keith 
could do was drop his rod, throw up his 
arm, and yell “Oh! Oh! OH!” in mag- 
nificent crescendo. 

We tried to get those big busters to 
take every sort of a lure we had, but 
all they wanted was live bait, and we 
had none. If we'd had some big sucker 
minnows along, we'd have caught fish 
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that surely would have become tradition 

Something hit Keith’s pike-tongue bait, 
and this something put on a pinwheel 
display quite different from any fish so 
far hooked. It came out of the water 
with gills open wide, as mad as any 
fish could be. 

“Bass!” we all yelled. 

“You bet,” said Harold. “Lots of ’em in 
here. Right here last fall my wife caught 
one that, weighed six pounds, two ounces.” 

The bass season wasn’t open yet, so 
sadly Keith turned back as chunky and 
nice a smallmouth as you could hope to 
see. 

The next day, we caught and released 
fine Northerns and wall-eyes to ou! 
heart’s content. When we returned to the 
dock, it was just in time to meet Osca1 
and his wife coming in after a day on the 
lake trout. And Oscar was excited! 

“All my life I’ve been fishing for lake 
trout,” he exclaimed. “I know when 
they’re big. And today I had on four 
big ones. But I couldn’t land one of 
them because I couldn't handle the boat 
in that rough water and attend to the 
fish too. Not one of them would weigh 
less than fifteen or sixteen pounds!” 

Well, I’ve said good-by to Silver Lake 
for the duration. But if this war ends 
in the fishing season, the peace bells 
won't have stopped ringing before I'll be 
on my way north. I want to bat the 
brains out of a twenty-five-pound muskie 
that made a monkey out of me. 


Fish Deep in Hot Weather 


IOLOGISTS who have been studying 
B Herrington Lake, in Kentucky, a 

famed fishing resort, have discovered 
a condition there which doubtless is true 
of many other lakes, and is responsible 
for the belief that “fish just won’t bite 
there” at certain seasons of the year. A 
30-ft layer of dead water—that is, water 
with no or very little dissolved oxygen— 
was found extending from the 20 to the 
50-ft.-deep level of the lake. It is impos- 
sible for fish to live in such water. This 
was in August, normally one of the two 
hottest months in the year. 

The temperature of the lake water 
at the surface was 83 degrees, and 81% 
degrees at the 20-ft. level where the 
dead water began. Such a temperature 
is too warm for active fish, which must 
seek cooler water. Since they cannot ex- 
ist in the dead water they go through it 
to reach the cooler, oxygenated water 
beneath. The depth at which such water 
is found is progressive; about the first 
of July it is around 40 ft; with the ad- 
vance of the season it goes deeper, at 
first slowly, then faster in September, 
and still faster in October. 

It is obvious, then, that fishermen 
wishing to make catches in lakes where 
such a condition exists—and probably 
that condition is common in sections 


where summers are warm—must get 
their baited hooks down through the 
dead water and into the living wate: 


where the fish are. In Herrington Lake 
that would mean fishing at depths of 
from 40 to 60 ft. in July and from 60 to 
75 ft. in August. 

So if certain lakes, at other times 
productive, refuse you catches during 
the heat of the summer, don’t give up. 
Try fishing at varying depth levels. 
When you strike the level where the 
fish are, you should catch fish. 
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A Lesson in Bass 
(Continued from page 31) 


esk was already piled high with work. 

Weston met me on the corner at 2 

clock as we had planned. My son had 

ready gone off to the ball game, and 
the other member of the family was out 
hopping. Weston grinned and jumped 
when I opened the car door, and 

iortly afterward we turned off down a 
little side street toward a creek that 
skirted the edge of town and tumbled 
to the river a few miles away. 

That Georgia creek was a deep, dark 
secret of my life. Years ago I had dis- 
covered it on an afternoon when I had 
no other place to go and wanted to lim- 
ber up my casting arm. It raced through 
the woods, flowing over rock shelves, 
gouging under banks, held together by a 
network of rootlets. On its way it 
formed potholes which big bass from the 
river sought out. Yet, never once had I 
met a fisherman along its banks. The 
anglers who lived near it traveled far to 
the black swamp waters of the south, or 
sought out the brook and rainbow 
streams of the mountains 100 miles to 
the north. But in those local pools I had 
hooked a few fighters worth bragging 
about. And best of all, it was close to 
town. 

I stopped my car at the end of an an- 
cient road that gnawed its way through 
blackberry briers into the edge of the 
woods. There I put together the two 
rods I had brought along, slid on my 
fishing jacket, and filled its pockets with 
fly boxes, reels, line dressing, and all the 
other accessories so unessential—and so 
necessary to peace of mind. Finally I 
went over the fine points of angling with 
Weston and finished up with a short lec- 
ture on lines. 


TEN-MINUTE walk through the 

woods brought us to one of the 
beauty spots of the stream. Great gray 
oaks, magnificent hickories, ash, and 
poplar trees arched the flowing water. 
The woods were open enough for a long 
backcast and an accurate fly. Here the 
forest was solemn and still, except for 
the desultory songs of birds somewhere 
in the high branches above. 

Weston hadn’t spoken much, and I felt 
a qualm of conscience that I had taken 
him away from the ball game. But I 
promised myself that I would make up 
for it by helping him to hook one of the 
fighting smallmouths that came_ up- 
stream from the river. 

I slipped the reel into its seat and 
strung line through the guides. I let him 
help me select a leader from the wet 
pack and showed him how to attach it 
to the end of the linen line. I explained 
that the leader was invisible in water 
and that an old bass could not see it be- 
tween the end of the line and the fly. I 
tied on a sponge cricket with rubber 
legs. Weston was as polite as he was 
apparently disappointed. He watched 
carefully and missed nothing; but he 
asked no questions, and I was convinced 
of his lack of interest. 

I showed him how to work line off the 
eel and play it out through the guides 
ind how to wait until he felt the faint 
ug of the line behind him before he 
nade his forward cast. I was having 
more fun out of the lesson than was my 
pupil. 

But he caught on quickly. After a few 
ries he was able to work out line and 
drop each one of his casts accurately 
at the head of (Continued on page 58) 
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A Lesson in Bass 


(Continued from page 57) 


the pool. The current dragged it awk- 
wardly across the stream, and so I went 
into a technical discussion of how the 
fly should drift with the current. Wes- 
ton tried again, made a perfect cast, and 
retrieved nicely. 

I put him to fishing upstream, and told 
him I would start in half-a-dozen pools 
behind and follow. I wanted to give him 
at least an hour on the creek before I 


checked up to see how well he had 
learned the first lesson. 

I walked downstream through the 
woods. A few hundred yards below 
where Weston had made his first cast, 
the water collected beneath a _ shady, 


overhanging bank. On several occasions 
I had caught nice bass there. I knew the 
exact spot at the head of the riffle where 


I could cast to have my bug washed 
under the mass of rootlets and into a 


hidden recess of dark water 
My first cast landed right, drifted laz- 


ily with the current, and floated to a 
stop almost out of sight. I let it lie 
there for a few seconds and moved the 


rod tip gently. Water rippled around the 
bug, as though it were making a last, 
despairing effort to reach the sunlit 
glade out of which it had flown. It was 
so realistic that I looked again to be sure 
that the weakening insect was the one 
tied to my leader and not a real bug 
which had fluttered to the surface of the 
stream 


T WAS no mistake. While I looked, a 

flash came out of the dark water, like 
someone turning over a bright knife 
blade. That fish did not smash the bug 
floating on the current. He sucked it in 
with the sound of a calf’s foot coming 
out of mud. I arched the rod sharply and 
set the hook. It wasn’t a large bass so 
I played him to my feet and slid the net 
over him. Three of this size would just 
fill our large iron frying pan. 

I had disturbed the water enough to 
put other feeding fish down, so I moved 
on upstream to the next pool. This was 
a small hole in the rocks. It produced 
two bream, which I shook off as soon as 
they were hooked. In the pool where I 
had left Weston I caught another bass 
of about the same size as the first. This 
one also went into the pocket of my fish- 
ing jacket. I could show them to Weston 
to prove that the creek did have fish in 
it. 

When I thought of Weston, I looked 
at my watch. It had been two hours 
since I'd left him at the pool. I stopped 
fishing and started upstream to look for 
the boy. I had not meant to neglect him. 
The time had suddenly gone without my 
noticing it. The farther I went up the 
creek without seeing my pupil, the more 
alarmed I became. I hadn't told him 
how much time to spend at each pool or 
how far to go. I began to picture a limp 
form, a white face, a broken rod, and I 
had to force myself to keep to a normal 
pace. 

I came upon Weston suddenly. He was 
farther upstream than I had been in 
some time. He stood where water poured 
around a ledge that broke the creek in 
half. Below the ledge a deep pool had 
been gouged out of the stream bed. I had 
never caught a fish there. I was about 
to call to him in relief when I realized 
that the boy was playing a fish. It 
seemed to be a good fish, because it 
toured the narrow confines of the pool 
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with surges and rushes which Weston 
countered skillfully. I mentally patted 
myself on the back. I had done a mar- 
velous job of teaching my pupil how to 
handle a fly rod. The Brotherhood of 
the Jungle Cock was a swell idea. It 
gave a man a sense of responsibility and 
satisfaction. 


HE bronzeback finally rolled on its 

side; Weston pulled it to the edge of 
the rock where he stood. He did not 
have a net, so I started down the creek 
bank to offer mine. The boy still hadn’t 
seen me. He pulled in the smallmouth 
slipped the hook from its lip, patted it 
as he would have patted a puppy and 
returned it to the deep water again. I 


was so amazed that I let out an in 
voluntary yell. 
Weston turned around. He looked a 


little embarrassed. 
“IT didn’t think,” he apologized, “that 
he was big enough to keep.” 


“He’d go a pound and a half,” I ex- 
claimed 
Weston grew red around the ears. 


“Down in Florida, where I’ve been fish- 
ing, we put ’em all back under a couple 
of pounds.” 

I don’t remember what my reply was 
I do recall muttering lamely that I only 
wanted a picture. 

“How many strikes 
Weston asked. 

I thought about the 
in my jacket pocket. I might destroy 
Weston’s sportsmanship if I told him 
about those yearling bronzebacks. Espec 


9, 


did you get? 


two small bass 


cially after he had released one that 
would go over a pound and a half. So I 


told a white lie. 

“None!” 

“IT haven’t caught any worth keeping 
either,” he said. “Three about the size 


of the one you saw, several smaller ones, 
and some perch.” 

“Let me see that bug,” I said sudden- 
ly, pointing to the end of his leader. 

Weston's ears got red again. 

“The one you put on didn’t do so well, 
so I tied on one of mine.” 

He showed me his box of lures. Most 
of them he had made himself from bits 
of cork, feathers, wood, and airplane 
glue. And most of them had been 
chewed out of shape. 


“You must be quite a fisherman,” I 
muttered. I was losing face—was irked 
a little at my own fool ideas. 

“Yes sir,” Weston said. “I’ve been 


fishing since I was old enough to sit in 
a boat. Outside of baseball, it’s more 
fun than anything I know. So when you 
need somebody to keep you company, 
like you did this afternoon, call me. Ill 
always be glad to go along.” 

That did it. That was the last quill in 
the suffering flesh, the final broken 
strand of gut. “Let’s go home,” I said 
darkly. 

Weston squinted at the sky. “Why, the 
afternoon - 

Let’s go home,” I repeated. 

He shrugged and followed me back 
down the creek toward the car, a puzzled 
look on his face. 

3rotherhood of the Jungle Cock! Oh, 
I haven't gone sour on it. It’s a fine 
thing to teach a boy to fish, to instill in 
him the principles of sportsmanship. But 
before I try it again I think I'll try to 
learn a little more about those things 
myself 
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“HAWAIIAN WIGGLER Is the Only 


One 


We Have This Kind of Fishing With” 


“Dear Mr. Arbogast: I am sure you would 
like to know the success we are having with 
your Hawaiian Wigglers. This snapshot 
shows 26 fine black bass weighing from 3 


to 7 lbs., 


which we caught in February on 


the deep running No. 1 Hawaiian Wiggler. 
We have tried many other baits but the 
Hawaiian Wiggler is the only one we have 
had this kind of fishing with.” 

—Jack Welch, Waco, Texas. 


Left to Right—Julius Schulz, Chriss Lanier, C. D. Orr, Jack Welch, D. W. Lanier 


Hawaiian Wigglers’ Hula dance sure lures bass. Their incred- 
ibly active, attractive Hula Skirts make other baits seem stiff and 
lifeless. Doll up your old Hawaiians with patented, quick-change 
skirts. Large size for Nos. 1 and 2—28c; small size for No. 3—17c. 


Write for catalog. 





FRED ARBOGAST @ 407 North St. @ Akron, O. 





Anglers’ Queries 


Crappies in Trout Stream 


Question: I own a small stream that, in the 
spring, contains a good many brook, rainbow, 
and loch leven trout. However, when the water 
gets low, the fish move downstream and I find 
a vast quantity of 2 and 3-in. chubs. Would it 
be wise to plant a few crappies to clean up these 
chubs?—L. L. J., Wyo. 


Answer: Don’t, by any means, put crappies in 
your trout stream. The fact that the trout move 
downstream when the water gets low is some- 
thing that can’t be helped by adding another 
species of fish—especially an alien—to the 
water. The small chubs don’t hurt anything. 
In fact, they provide food for your trout.—R. B. 


Fly-Line Dressing 


Question: Is it possible to use fly-line dress- 
ing on a silk or nylon plug-casting line? Would 
the use of such dressing cause the line to 
deteriorate?—M. S., Mass. 


Answer: I have never tried using fly-line 
dressing on a casting line. However, there is 
nothing in any fly-line dressing with which I am 
familiar that would injure the bait-casting line. 
Treating the line with the dressing might cause 
some trouble in casting until all the excess 
grease was either absorbed or otherwise dis- 
sipated.—R. B 


Rod for Automatic Reel 


Question: I was recently given an automatic 
fly-casting reel and should like to know the 
right kind of fly rod to purchase I fish mostly 
for smallmouth and largemouth bass, though I 
expect to do a little trout fishing this year. I’d 
like to use the same rod for all my fishing 

Also, what kind of line would be best suited 


for my purpose?—B. L. W., Ohio 


Answer: Probably the best bet for you would 
be a 9-ft., 5% to 6-oz. fly rod. Though this is 
a bit too much rod for trout, you mention that 
bass are your primary concern and trout merely 
a sideline. 

A rod of this length and weight would prob- 
ably take a H.C.H. line. However, action has 
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a lot to do with the right line, and it would be 
best to check this with your tackle dealer when 
you buy your rod.—R. B 


Too Much Vegetation? 


Question: There is a pond near my home 
that abounds with both bass and panfish, which 
can be easily seen as the water is clear the year 
round. However, there is an abundance of water 
vegetation such as pondweed and cat-tail, which 
makes fishing extremely difficult. What is the 
best way to fish this pond?—K. G., Ga. 


Answer: In a moderate amount of weeds, 
weedless lures and hooks might be the answer 
If the vegetation is just too heavy, there isn’t 
anything you can do about it 

Where the fish are in the habit of surfacing 
they can be taken with surface lures, either bugs 
or plugs. -The chances are that most of the 
fish will be in the shallows among the weeds. If 
you do fish in the deep part, use worms or 
minnows and let your bait go far down. Yot 
do not mention the panfish species. Some 
these like deep water at certain times of 
year.—R. B 


Bait Rod for Muskies 


Question: I want an all-around bait 
outfit for bass, pike, and pickerel, with 
sibility of muskies in the offing. A man 
to know had a honey; he landed 36-in 

it by being careful, yet could cast 
spinner with ease What about 


ubular steel rod?—A. W. G., Pa 





Answer: 5'4-ft. rod with so-called bam|t 
action 1S Try nice I i I have several and 
like them a lo owever, the bass weights ir 
these are not very good for muskies. You really 
1eed more heft ) t 1e hook in a muskie 
than these rods hav n the other hand, you 
can get musk reigh rods, but although you 
can cast » and S@-oz. bass lures with these, 
they are not at all well suited to the work. So 
decide which type of fishing is 
more important to you; if the bass, then the 
lighter rod can be made to do. I’ve never had 
any trouble landing muskies on a light rod, 
though I have had trouble*hooking them.—R. B 


it’s up to you to 
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HAWAIIAN WIGGLER 
No. 1—$1.10 








WIGGLES 
DARTS 
FLOATS 


, IG, WORDEN’S, BONEFISH 


sat ~4 Bonefish! Runs top, medium or deep 
d. Ho in tail holds whale of bass, trout, 
te aa rby colorandsize. I ead, frog, gray, 
hi Small (No hook) 55¢; medium (No, 
1 $1.0 ria (No, 5.0) $1.20; Fed, 
1its guurantec VARINA BAIT CO. 
u're sole judge Dept. 1. Granger. Wash. 











— from old tooth brushes _— paper 
clips > thimbles 0 clothespins_—> etc. 


AID your junk pile and 
beat the tackle short- 
age. This book tells how to 
make hooks, leaders, lures, 
floats, spoons, nets, every- 
thing you need — from odds 
and ends around the house. 
Send for Sure You Can 
Fish! by Harlan Major, 
nationally recognized tackle 
authority, today. 








By HARLAN MAJOR 
ONLY $2.00 


® ARNOLD J. (Ducky) STEWART, Wilming- 
ton News — “It does everything but catch 
the fish.” 

® JACK BRAWLEY, New York Journal- 
American “It is an all-year prize package 
for anglers as 

® BOB BECKER, Chicago Tribune — ‘“‘The 
most cheerful fishing book of the year.” 
®* SPORTS AFIELD “A Godsend to 
anglers.” 


pomian ae SEND NO MONEY -j——, 


Tear out, sign and mail to Dept. 585 
FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., 354 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 


Sure You can Fish! I'll pay postman 2.00 
way dissatisfied I'll return book 


nplet« 





ON YOUR DAY OFF 
C Bish . ff 


LET THE GREATEST OF ALL UNDER 
WATER LURES MAKE YOUR DAY COMPLETE. 


WHIRL-A-WAY is the lure that can do that, 


Mister. That is, if you want Walleyes, Bass 
Northern Pike or Muskies. That's not just 
talkin’, either! Whirl-A-Way is proved. If 
there's fish in the water, you'll get ‘em! 


That's Whirl-A-Way’'s record! 


So, get Whirl-A-Way today at your deal 
er's, You'll never ask for, nor find, a better 
bait! Pachner & Koller, In 2316 West 69th 
St., Chicago, Illinois. 


IF YOUR DEALER CAN’T SUPPLY 
YOU, ORDER DIRECT FROM US 





P & K WHIRL-A-WAY 


Choice of experts. It dives, 
whirls and flashes under wa- 
ter like a living minnow. A 
tantalizer that plays second 
fiddle to none and brings the 
Big Babies in. Lure slips ahead 
on strike. Fish takes only the 
hook. 


v 




























Write fer Free Coos In eight different 
of the New 1943 P& kK color combinations. 
COLOR CATAL 

a a A gyno Weedless. Only 
plete P & K line, t $1.00 Each. 








LEARN AVIATION wits tne 
help of this Great Encyclopedia! 


Formerly $2.50 __ Now only $1.98 


16 chapters, GIS pages, 489 pictures, dia- 
grams, charts, telling about the principles 
of flight, aireraft 
meteorology, instruments, equipment, en- 
gines, fuels, ete. Written by a Lieut. Col 
U.S. Air Corps, this book tells men of 
where they fit in the field of 
It prepares vou lor sue h jobs as 


construction design, 


every aye 


aviation 


pilot, bombardier, radio operator, me- 
chanic, ete. 

Send no money now. Just order the 
“ABC of Aviation” on a penny posteard 


and pay postman only $1.98 plus postage 


Address 
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353 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


on delivery 











Bean’s Fishing Blouse 


Something new in a 
fishing garment. Made 
irom tine count aero 
plane th Wind 
proof, briarproof and 
water resistin Three 
large front pockets 
sleeve pocket als 
large back pocket for 
lunch, rain coat, etc. 
Tab at shoulder to 
hold rod while chang 
ing flies Iso =6good 
for skeet shooting and 
go'f. Color: Sand Tan 
Sizes 1 to sO Price 
$5.45 postpaid. Send 
for new spring cata- 





l 
L. L. Bean, Inc., 7 Clothing Dept., Freeport, Maine 
Mfrs. Fishing an:! Camping Specialties 





Spring-Hole Squaretails 


Continued from page 21) 


gave up and portaged the canoe back to 


Snake for the evening fishing, hoping 
that maybe there’d be a rise or two. 
Beautiful in the setting sun, the lake's 
surface was as unruffled as a roadside 
puddle, and for two hours I fished it 
with all the wiles at my command. But 
the lake seemed lifeless and hopeless. 
The pair of loons that dwelt there 


laughed derisively at all my fishing ef- 
forts. They knew where the trout were, 
being under water a good part of the 
time, but we didn’t. So Thursday passed 
and still I was troutless. Friday we di- 
vided our time between Snake and Car- 
penter, doggedly determined to catch at 
least one squaretail. But we didn’t. 


“Come up here in September,” said 
Chub, resting his paddle. “These trout 
will just about tear your tackle apart. 


They feed all day and hit at anything 


you cast to them.” He grinned, then 
went on, “Which is a lot of help right 
now.” 


I had to be home on Monday, so early 
Saturday morning we gave Snake a last 
lingering look to see if by chance there 
were any rises, and took the trail back 
to Chamberlain Lake. 

“You know,” said Chub, as we took a 
breather on the trail, “things have brok- 
en so I wouldn't be a bit surprised if even 
the Old Reliable failed us.” 

“Old Reliable?” I asked. 

“Coffalos Pond, the one sure bet in the 
summertime. It’s small and _ shallow, 
but it has had wonderful fishing as far 
back as anyone can remember. There's 
a deep spring hole in it, and there are 
always trout around it.” 

“Take me to it,” I said quickly. “I’ve 
still got a few hours. I'd hate to go 
back home and admit I hadn't caught 
a single trout in the wildest country in 
Maine. 

Coffalos Pond is about two miles by 
trail from Telos Dam. We could fish it 
that afternoon and evening and make the 


final lap to Matagamon the following 
morning. All the other trails we'd fol- 
|lowed had been little used. That lead- 


ing to Coffalos was well-worn, a rather 
disheartening fact, for it showed that 
little Coffalos had been fished hard and 
often, even though it is miles from a 
road. 


HEN we reached the pond, Chub 

located a heavy battered boat and 
we pushed out. He rowed directly to a 
patch of underwater weeds, about sev- 
enty-five yards from the shore, maneu- 
vered the boat around for a minute or 
two, and dropped the rock anchor. We 
were on the edge of the spring hole, 
which was a clear, roundish area, about 
ten feet deep, not more than sixty feet 
in diameter, and surrounded by weed 
beds. The spring bubbled up from the 
bottom in the center of this circle. 

“These trout here won't be the big old 
boys like those in Snake,” said Chub, 
“but they'll average from one to three 
pounds. After the licking you've taken 
they'll look plenty big. Now and then 
you get one about four pounds.” 

“Right now I'll settle for a half-pound- 
er,” I said—and meant it. 

As though in answer to a prayer, 
there came a big swirl as a trout rocked 
the surface. I grabbed for a dry-fly box. 

“Waste of time,” Chub _ objected. 
“Trout come to the surface here all day, 
but they’re not feeding on the top. Dry 
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flies don't work. Only way to get trou 
here is with wet flies, fished deep.” 

That didn’t seem to fit in with my ex 
perience, which had been that whe 
trout come to the top they'll take a sui 
face fly. So I gave dry flies a good try 
and again I had to admit that Main 
was teaching me things. The drys 
nothing, though trout swirled so cl 
that the lures danced on the wate! 
Chub chewed on a cigar with an “I tod 
you so” grin on his face. When I fina!!, 
clipped the last dry fly from the leade: 
and tied a wet-fly on, he reached for th: 
landing net 

“Now we'll be needing it,” he i 
“But not if you fish them that way,” he 
added, when he saw I was working th: 
fly only a foot or two under the surfac« 

“I’m beginning to think you're right,” 
I finally admitted, when cast after cast 
right among the boiling trout got no 
attention 

I looped on a nine-foot leader, tapered 
to 2X, and tied to it a wet Leadwing 
Coachman 3eneath the wing, and just 
below the eye of the hook, I twisted a 
tiny piece of strip lead. Then I cast to 
the far side of the spring hole, and when 
I judged the fly was a foot or two from 


the bottom, started a slow, hand-twist 
retrieve, lifting and dropping the rod 
slowly. The fly had not traveled more 


vicious 
a jerk. 


than a yard when there was a 
tug, and the line tightened with 


HE trout fought a hard fight down 

deep and took a lot of playing. Fina!- 
ly I brought the fish to the surfac« 
still threshing and splashing, and Chub 
slipped the net under it. Seventee) 
inches of as pretty, plump, and well-con- 
ditioned a brookie as anyone ever 
From then on the fun was fast and furi- 


saw 


ous. As soon as the fly got down 
where the trout were lying, there’d b 
a strike These fish ran from fiftee: 


to nineteen inches—chunky, broad-tailed, 
and small-headed, sure signs of well-fed 
fish. I experimented with different siz 
and patterns of flies, found No. 8 the best 
size, and the Coachman and Parmachene 
Belle more effective than the darker pat- 
terns. We kept only the first six fis 
After that I bent back the barb of the 
hook and released each trout. 
Probably all the trout in the pond 
were gathered around that spring hole, 
and there must have been thousands 
Where so many trout could the fly, 
there was always one to forget the season 
and grab a fly when it came near 
“We've seen a lot of fine lakes 
ponds on this trip,” I said. “Why aren't 


see 


and 


there spring holes like this in th 
others?’ 
“Probably are,” Chub mused. “But 


they haven't been found.” 

Suddenly there popped into my head 
an advertisement I'd seen of a fisher- 
man’s thermometer, and an idea hit m¢ 
with the force of an explosion. 

“If trout take in a spring hole in Cof- 
falos, they ought to do it in spring holes 
of other lakes,” I began. “Now, with a 
fisherman’s thermometer 

“We can find those spring holes, if 
there are any,” Chub said eagerly. 

“And what we can do to those bouncers 
in Snake 

“Will be simply scandalous!” 

My wife has given me one of those 
gadgets for my birthday—just to keep 
me quiet. Snake Pond, here I come! 
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a half-hour’s fight!” said Bill. 
Said I, “A glass to such a bass, 
and likewise to your skill!” 
We toasted past experience 
on peac eful lakes and streams 
Too far away to reach, today, 
exe epting in our dreams. 
"Well, pal,” I said, “it’s evident 
our fishing luck is down, 
But we can still relive the thrill 


with savory Seven Crown!” 
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“Seagram's 


HERE'S LUCK!... Seagram’s savory Seven ts available. nee et exquisitely light. 


An ultra-blend of Seagram’s now priceless whiskey stocks ...smoothed and toned % h choice, pedigreed, 
ft-stilled neutral spirits... Seagram’s savory Seven 1s supreme among . Imerican whiskies. 


lost PLEASING # the Zalate-LEAST TAXING & the Faste 


SEAGRAM’S 7 CROWN BLENDED WHISKEY. 65% grain neutral spirits. 86.8 Proof. Seagram-Distillers Corporation, Chrysler Building, New York. 








@ Anglers with Pflueger Reels this 
season are sitting pretty. The only 
Pflueger Reels available are those made 
before Pflueger’s skilled workers turned 
all their time to making war materials. 
If you have one or more of these reels, 
you are in good company. Winners in 
National Fishing Contests, year after 
year, catch more prize winning fish with 
Pflueger Reels than with reels of any 
other make. When our enemies surrender, 
new and better Reels and Baits than 
ever will be made for you under the name 


The Air Corps Comes Through 


(Continued from page 13) 


deed!” Jack knew where there were 
snags that might foul the line, and 
warned the general against them. Final- 
ly the guide was able to slide the net 
under this fresh-run, twelve-pound fish, 
and carry it up the sloping beach. 

The sport was fast and furious. The 
salmon were good hosts to these out- 
landers, and plenty of fish were hooked 
and netted, most of them being at once 
released. About midafternoon the general 
and Jack pushed off in one of the canoes 
to go downriver to a spot where big 
trout hang out. The sergeant, a little 
weary of ducking salmon hooks that 
seemed bent on taking him in the ear, 
already had gone down into brook-trout 
territory to learn, from first-hand ex- 
perience, whether Newfoundland trout 
are like the brookies he'd caught at 
home in Pennsylvania. When the general 
and the guide slid by in the canoe they 
saw the noncom making two very fine 
trout ready for the pan 

“The same kind as at home, only 
bigger, sir!’ he called out 

As the day wore on the salmon rose 
less freely. Too many of them were 
nursing sore jaws to be wildly enthusi- 
astic when a Jock Scott, Black Dose, or 
Durham Ranger came down the current 
near them. The major had filled his 
limit of eight fish, but wanted to play 
around a while longer, hooking fish, 
battling them, and then releasing them. 
He moved up into the spot where the 
general had fished, at the bar by the 
lake outlet, and found the fish there still 


willing. The colonel, once having seen 
the awesome proportions of that big 
show-off salmon, couldn’t be coaxed away 
from the spot where it was. Meanwhile 
he was hooking, one by one, the other fish 
in the run, on the principle that once 
he got them tired out, there’d be no 
smaller salmon to beat his big one to 
the fly. 

It had been a grand day, clear and 
cloudless. The light breeze barely ruffled 
the water of the lake, and along the 
sheltered shore the surface was like a 
mirror, reflecting the big brown moun- 
tains, bare above the timber line. Wild 
ducks winged rapidly upriver to spend 
the night in the calm of the lake. A cow 
moose with her calf walked out on a 
gravel bar, half a mile away. 

The general and Jack came back from 
trout fishing, and the Army man held 
up a five-pound brookie and beamed at 
us. That is a lot of trout to be in one 
piece. The major was fishing from the 
bar across the river; John had ferried 
him across, left him the canoe, and then 
waded back. Now the major decided to 
cross over to get a look at the general’s 
trout. But canoeing on rushing rivers is 
hardly a Texas sport, and this was the 
major’s first experience in navigating 
one of the crankcraft. He sat high in 
the stern, bow up, and moved with swift 
strokes out into the current. Then, 
thoroughly satisfied with the day’s sport 
and feeling kindly toward all and sundry, 
he waved his paddle over his head and 
let out another of his long Texas yells. 
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PFLUEGER 


(PRONOUNCED “FLEW-GER”’) 


A Great Name in Tachle 


The ENTERPRISE Mfg. Co., Akron, Ohio 


The canoe seemed to slide out from 
under him, and the river swallowed him 
and his yell. ... 

The general was at the cabin doo! 
when the major, dripping but still grin- 
ning, reached the porch. 

“You must like bathing in that river,” 
said the colonel. “You've been in it twice 
in one day. Why didn’t you bring along 
a bathing suit?” 

“D’you know, fellows,” said the genera 
“T’ve been through all our supplies and 
we've forgotten to bring any liquor. Wés 
can give you a nice long drink of cold 
spring water, major, or if you’re willing 
to wait for us to boil some water, we ca! 
give you some hot coffee.” 

For the first time that day the majo! 
lost his grin, and all hands looked sad 
Then the general produced from behind 
his back a bottle of bourbon. The gusty 
sigh of relief from all hands sounded like 
strong wind in the pines. 

We had three days of perfect weathe! 
and fishing. On the third day the pe1 
sistent colonel finally hooked the bi; 
salmon that had been taunting him, and 
managed to hold on to it through mag 
nificent high jumps and a long dow: 
stream run that ended when the stou 
salmon leader parted like a thread. Th 
colonel waded to shore, reeling in hi 
line, and muttering to himself. 

“What's all this talk you’re havin 
with yourself, colonel?” asked the ger 
eral. 

“I’m just praising the Lord that New 
foundland is an ally,” he smiled. “Whe 
this war is over, I’m coming back he! 
to get that big salmon or his twin. Whi: 
a lot of time I’ve wasted! Here I'v 
waited until my time of life to find o1 
just how good salmon fishing is.” 
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the experts can be wrong.—Bob White. 
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| Bass in the Bulrushes 


HE Pharaoh’s daughter, to the best 
T« my knowledge, was not an en- 

thusiast of the rod and reel. Yet she 
quite often frequented the bulrushes 
(her private swimming hole) and it was 
on one of these numerous occasions that 
she made a great discovery—Moses! 
Well, I, too, am a frequenter of bul- 
rushes, and it was among the cat-tails 
that I also made an important dis- 
covery—bass! 

There’s an old theory among the bass 
“experts” that the best time for bass 








fishing is in the evening. Being an | 
ornery cuss by nature, and taking great | 
delight in finding the exceptions to | 
every rule, I set. out one afternoon to | 


disprove this time-honored dictum. It 
was a hot day in August, about 2 in the 


afternoon. The locale was the south | 
side of Sand Lake in Sawyer County, | 
Wisconsin. The sun beat down merci- | 


lessly on a lake as smooth as glass. 
You know—not a chance for bass! 
Nevertheless, I headed my boat toward 


the rushes and shallow water, much to | 
the amazement of my companion, an | 
expert angler. I pulled into the center | 


of the reeds and proceeded to assemble 


my rod to the tune of vigorous protests, | 


and numerous aspersions as to my 
sanity. 

I took a wobbling spoon with a green 
pork-chunk frog attached, and _ pro- 
ceeded to cast into the reeds. All the 
while my companion sat disdainfully, 
making no effort to wet his line. The 
lily pads and rushes were so thick that 
I was forced to bend the weedless guard 
higher in order to retrieve the lure suc- 


cessfully. On the cast the lure hung | 


over the tops of the reeds: then, retriev- 
ing slowly, the weight of the bait, when 
about a foot from the water, would bend 
the reeds in a majestic salaam; next the 
bait would plunk onto the lily pads, 
thence into the water—imitating closely 
a frog leaping from lily pad to lily pad. 


FTER I'd reeled the bait to within 15 

ft. of us, a large bass rose and 
struck the lure with the speed and force 
of a home-run hitter. I set the hook 
immediately, and my partner came to 
life, yelling “How are you going to get 
him through the reeds?” 

Without explanation, I pushed the 
boat, an easily handled round-bottom 
model, alongside the bass, holding the 
line taut and taking up slack as I went 
along. When I reached the bass, which 
was snagged with the bait among the 
reeds, I reached over with my hand, 
caught the fish just in back of the gills 
and landed him into the boat. We 
weighed him and he tipped the scales 
at exactly 4% Ib. 

By this time “doubting Thomas” had 
tossed convention to the winds, as- 
embled his rod, and was gleefully 





hollering, “Bass in the bulrushes—go | 


get him!” Soon he reached down and 
pulled in a bass that topped mine by 
half a pound. He was whooping it up 
o enthusiastically by now that he 
iwakened some fishermen who'd been 
dozing in the cool shade. Several of 
them came over to see what ail the 
noise was about, and when we displayed 
our bass they made a mad scramble for 
their boats. By the time they got back, 
ready for action, we had taken our limit 
not one bass weighing less than 3 Ib. 

Maybe we were just lucky—or maybe 
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ROD OF CHAMPIONS 


LETS LOOK AT 
THE RECORD 


INAL and complete results, 1942 Field & Stream 
Fishing Contest for — Prize-Winning Large 
Mouth Bass —Small Mouth Bass — Lake Trout — 
Muskellunge—Great Northern Pike — Walleyed Pike. 


1. True Temper Rods took more prize-winning fish 
than all other rods of its type combined. 


2. True Temper Rods took 45% of all prize-winning 
fish reported for all rods of well-known makes, 
including those of wood. 


3. True Temper Rods took 73% more prize-winning 
fish than the next most-used make of rod. 


4. True Temper took 312% more prize-winning fish 
than the third most-used make of rod. 


5. True Temper took more prize-winning fish than 
the total taken by 11 other brands of rods. 


6. True Temper was high rod both for total weight 
and number of fish taken in the following classes: 
Brown Trout — Large Mouth Bass — Small 
Mouth Bass—Great Northern Pike—Walleyed 
Pike — Lake Trout. 


Add to this, similar True Temper records for the past 
15 years and there isn’t even a close contender for the 
title, “Rod of Champions”. This title was earned, has 
been successfully defended and held by True Temper 
Rods in wide open competition against all the world. 
In addition to these takers of prize fish, millions of 
fishermen who have yet to catch a prize-winner ac- 
claim True Temper as tops in power, action, beauty; 
as most efficient in use and first in value. 

Made only by the makers of True Temper Products, 
Sporting Goods Division, Geneva, Ohio. 























Your reputation as @ sportsman will 
e safe when you get this new 100 
page book, ram-jam full of hitherto 
published secret methods for cram- 
ming your creel and garnishing your 
game bag. No time worn tripe, but 
swell new success secrets. 
now for this new book — written 
by Mark W. Burlingame, 
author, editor and sportsman. Ad 
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SUNSET LINE & TWINE CO. 564 Sixth Street, San Francisco 








They’re the lures that for nearly 

30 years have landed so many prize 
winners in every National Fish Contest 
With production restricted for the duration, every 
Heddon Bait in your tackle box becomes more 
valuable than ever. More baits are lost in casting 
than any other way. So take this precaution every 
time you change lures. Test your line for strength. 
Break off a few inches of end of the line where it 
may have become weakened. Then double-tie 
the bait to make sure a sudden smashing strike 
won't cost you your favorite bait. 


Yours for *‘Good Fighting’’ and *"Good Fishing"’. 
We'll do all we can for both. 
DOWAGIAC 


JAMES HEDDON’S SONS Powaciac 
Now 100% ia War Production 


PRIZE WINNERS IN NATIONAL FISH CONTESTS 
FOR 30 YEARS PROVE HEDDON BAITS LAND THE BIG ONES! 
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HANDY BOOK 

OF SPORTSMEN’S 
SECRETS 
100 PAGES 


Send 10c 
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a lot of fish. Pos- 


a lot of laughs—and also 
artificial 


swimming motion ever produced by an 






gz co mtr iption that ¢g 
most active and lifelike 





ure “Exclu ive offs et hooking. Lures in 21 colors. Underwater, surface and trolling 
\ models, $1.10 each. Musky, $1.50. Fly-rod size, 95c. (Tax in- 
cluded.) Write for FREE Catalog, including 4000-word treatise LIMITED SUPPLY 
on plug fishing Act quickly 
vou'll have to we 
HELIN TACKLE CO. titi the war 
6342 Pulford Ave. Detroit, Mich. 














| NSET LINES 
5 SUNSET LINES ; 
Sunset Lines Are in —_ raghe 


The big factory is working night 
Aa 


and day turning ovt war material 
for Uncle Sam. Many dealers still 
have stocks of the lines which made 
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famous the slogan “more fish per 
line.” You are fortunate if you have 
Sunset Lines—but no matter what 
makes you have in your kit, GIVE 
THEM ALL THE BEST OF CARE. "1, 


(Send for our Catalog.) yU 
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LL Pacific salmon 
A die after they 
spawn but that isn’t 
necessarily true of the 
Atlantic salmon. The 
Pacific fish stop feeding when they reach 
fresh water and will not strike an an- 
gler’s lures. But the Atlantic salmon will 
strike readily, although there is some 
difference of opinion as to whether they 
actually feed or not. Common to both is 
the faculty of finding their way back to 
the stream in which they were born, even 
after years of wandering in the ocean. 


In Ontario, July is a good month for 
muskies. The big old warriors seem 
to have forgotten their encounters with 
plugs the year before, and are now eager 
to jump to the fray. 





















igo a reader asked why it 
was that some trout he caught contained 
large as well as small eggs. Here is the 
opinion of Elmer % E Chief of Divi- 
sion of Fish Biology, U.S. Fish and Wild- 
life Service: “In all pattern these 
large eggs are the unspawned remainder 
of the previous year’s spawning, which 
may remain in the body cavity or in the 
ova ducts of trout after the following 
year’s crop begins developing. Such a 
condition, however, would continue only 
for a relatively short period after the 
regular spawning time, for unspawned 
eggs are absorbed, as a rule, some time 
before the new crop develops.” 


Some time : 


While nylon is commonly supposed to 
be impervious to moisture, actually it 
does absorb a small amount of water. 
Experience has shown that if it is car- 
ried afield between the moist pads of a 
leader box, it will perform more satis- 
factorily than if carried dry. 


There are times when a low-floating 
dry fly is needed. If you take scissors 


and carefully clip off the under hackles 


of any regular dry fly you will get the 
necessary quality. 

Sometimes the rod is the cause of 
missing many strikes when you are 
using a wet fly. To be a good hooker, a 
wet-fly rod should have at least a rea- 


sonably limber tip. Because false casting 
is unnecessary with this method one does 


not need the excess power built into so 
many modern rods. If you are having 
strike trouble look to your rod. It may 
be the reason. 
. . . 
Small nymphs and wet flies are often 


excellent for bluegills and sunfish. Gin- 
ger, yellow, and black patterns are good 
Fish them slowly with the hand-twist 
retrieve after first ascertaining the best 


depth at which to fish.—R. B. 
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Good Pictures win prizes, and 
many of Mr. Freeze’s pictures are 
prize winners. 


They have helped him add to his Argus equipment, TECHNICAL DATA 
and his enthusiasm and results have encouraged 
a Camera: tegus A 


many of his friends to use Argus also. 

He says, “Your model A camera has done more to ilm: Dupont Superior No. 2 
encourage photography in America than any other Diapheagm: -7/8 
camera ... I have used one for almost five years Shutter: 1/25 


and it has produced good pictures right from the 
beginning.” ilter: 4x deed 
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Learn more about composi- re gs Ga 
tion — lenses — film— and 


helpful hints for using any o a 
camera. Send 25c today for the amm @ rbo r aye etc h gam 


56-page book “Good Pictures” 
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Correct Posi 


Here is a good offhand position, as demonstrated by the cuthor: 
right elbow high, left one directly under barrel of the rifle 


UCH bunk has been written about 
“natural” shooting positions. 
There ain’t no such thing. Cor- 
rect form in any sport usually 
has nothing natural about it—and that 
holds for shooting too. Give a racket to 
a man who has never played tennis and 
tell him to go to it. He'll do everything 
exactly wrong. Give the same man a 
golf club and tell him to hit a ball. His 
“natural form” will be enough to make 
the angels weep. Toss him in a pool and 
tell him to swim. He may Keep afloat 
but not by doing the Australian crawl. 
Correct form is the product of a lot of 
experience and a lot of thought in any 
sport, and is meant to help you do some- 
thing consistently, efficiently, and with 
the least effort. So it is in shooting. 
Give a man a rifle and tell him to hit 
something, and he assumes an offhand 
position which is pretty sad. His right 
elbow is always too far down. His left 
hand is too far forward; his left elbow too 
far to the left. He tries to do too much 
work with his left hand and not enough 
with his right. He supports the rifle with 
muscles rather than bones, and as a con- 
sequence the weapon shakes like the devil. 
Let’s describe a good offhand position. 
The feet should be placed firmly, about 
on the line of sight. The right elbow 
should be slightly higher than the shoul- 
der (the photograph will show you what 
I mean) so that the right arm is almost 
horizontal. The thumb should be around 
the small of the stock. (The notion that 
it ought to be along the right side of the 
grip came from the generation that 
learned to shoot with the too-short stocks 
of the 1903 Springfield rifle. Yeah, I was 
one of them, but I broke the habit.) The 
thumb and three fingers of the right 


Gi 


hand should hold the 
rifle firmly against 
the shoulder. That 
is not the function 
of the left hand, as 
many seem to think. 

The left elbow 
should be almost di- 
rectly below the bar- 
rel, so that the weight 
of the rifle is sup- 
ported by bone, not 
by muscle. The fore- 
end should rest on 
the heel of the palm, 
not on the fingers. 
When the game is 
standing, the left 
hand should be pulled 
back so it is just for- 
ward of the _ floor 
plate. When game 
is running, the left 
hand should be far- 
ther forward to give greater leverage in 
swinging the rifle. 

Such a position is surprisingly steady 
and every man who aspires to be a good 
game shot should practice it. Of course, 
the jolly Eastern white-tail and the fur- 
tive little Pacific Coast black-tail are 
almost always shot offhand, but even the 
plains-and-mountain hunter will find a 
good, steady offhand position—if any off- 
hand position can be called steady—very 
handy indeed. 

Every man who likes to hunt with the 
rifle should practice offhand, even though 
he may hunt in coun- 
try where he seldom 
has to use it. He 
should make it a 
rule, though, never 
to shoot offhand 
when the terrain and 
the time at his dis- 
posal permit him to 
assume quickly a 
steadier position. The 
last mule deer I shot 
is a good example of 
that. I had run about 
500 yd. at top speed. 
Then the buck I was 
trying to head off 
came tearing along 
the side of a shallow 
arroyo, or draw, only 
about 100 yd. away. 
I slid to a stop, threw 
up my rifle, shot off- 
hand, and put the 
bullet right in front 
of his brisket. Now, 
if I'd been confined 
to one shot. that 
magnificent 13-point 
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buck would still be lording it over his 
rivals and wowing the does. But I got in 
another one which hit him right behind 
the shoulder and spun all 300 lb. of him 
clear around. The third slug broke both 
front shoulders. None of us is any too 
smart when we're excited. I should have 
offset my trembling muscles and my 
heaving chest by sitting. Then the first 
shot would have been a killer. 

For everything except close shots in 
timber, and in plains and pasture hunt- 
ing where the grass is short, sitting is the 
most useful of all hunting positions and 
it is one every rifleman should master. 
The average man makes the mistake 
when sitting or facing directly toward 
the target—of trying to sit too upright, 
and of trying to balance his elbows on 
top of his wobbly kneecaps. Such a posi- 
tion is terrible—less steady than the 
good offhand position already described. 

For the best results, the rifleman 
should face away from his target at an 
angle of about 45 degrees. Then he 
should bend forward and “hook” his el- 
bows over his knees—again the photo 
will show you what I mean. Nothing 
“natural” about such a position, but it is 
steady. The left elbow should be directly 
under the barrel, as in the offhand posi- 
tion, with the fore-end resting on the 
heel of the palm. 

Such a position is almost as steady as 
prone. It is quick to assume and will 
clear high grass and weeds. It is far 
more flexible than prone, and easier 
to shoot from when the game is running. 


The kneeling position is occasionally useful, though never very 
steady. Left elbow is “hooked” beyond kneecap—not rested on it 
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The accuracy, greater effectiveness and long range of 
Western Super-X Silvertip cartridges led to their wide- 
spread preference among big game hunters, The unique 
Silvertip bullet combined delayed expansion with deep 
penetration. Silvertip cartridges are not used for military 
purposes. 
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he b Now Your Ammunition 


Is Getting Baggee Game « 


1e Dee Your favorite Western ammunition—which you 
have given up so willingly, that the boys at the front 


o" 7, ' might have enough and on time —helped blast the 
r Lt y en Japs from Guadalcanal. 

or ae _- 

: This painting, from an actual photograph released 


through the War Department, shows cases of 
Western military cartridges at an ammunition dump 


fo t on Guadalcanal Island. The rifles are the new semi- 

: automatic Garand, the finest infantry arm used by 

z any army in the present war. Western’s Winchester 

= vie ee division is one of the manufacturers of this ultra- 
modern weapon. 


Here is part of your stake in America’s great war 
effort. On many ‘other fronts, too, Western is help- 
ing to drive the enemy into submission. Tomorrow, 
when the world is again ruled by free peoples, 
Western Super-X and Xpert cartridges and shot 
shells will go with you into the forests and fields 
to help you enjoy in ‘full measure the great sport of 
hunting. 


CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
EAST ALTON, ILL 





It is the No. 1 p: ion for the long shots 
common to mountain and canyon hunt- 
ing, and it is easy to assume on a hill- 
side. 

Using it, a good shot can keep his bul- 
lets in a 1-ft. circle at 300 yd. He can 
make a high percentage of hits on stand- 
ing animals the size of deer and sheep 
at 400 yd., and on animals the size of 
elk at 500 yd. or beyond. All this, of 
course, with a ‘scope sight and a rifle 
with relatively flat trajectory. This same 
good rifleman, shooting from a firm sit- 
ting position, can do a pretty good job 
of staying on a coyote most of the time 
even at 400 yd. and if he has several 
shots he ought to connect with one of 
them. At 300 he will ordinarily miss a 
good many animals the size of a jack 
rabbit or a big Eastern woodchuck that 
he would get from prone, but he will 
also hit a lot of them. 

Kneeling is not much of a position. It 
doesn't put the line of sight much higher 
than sitting and it is far less steady. Ac- 





A high prone position, useful for ‘chucks and 
prairie dogs, but not very good for big game 


tually it isn’t a great deal steadier than 
offhand. In spite of the faults of the posi- 
tion, I use it frequently, because often a 
coyote will pop into view a couple of hun- 
dred yards away in country where sitting 
down means braving so many thorns that 
the seat of my pants would look like a 
pincushion. To assume the kneeling posi- 
tion, one should bend forward, as he 
would for the sitting position, and hook 
his left elbow over his left knee. Try- 
ing to balance the elbow on the kneecap 
will lead to some plain and fancy misses 

In these days of meat and ammuni- 
tion shortages, every hunter should make 
his shots count, and shooting from as 
steady a position as possible puts meat 
on the table. It costs nothing to prac- 
tice those positions in the off 
and the man who does dry firing from 
them, calling his shots as carefully as if 
he had cartridges in his rifle, will find 
he shoots a lot better when the chips are 
down and that big buck trots out from 
behind the cedar 300 yd. away! 


IMPROVEMENTS 
DUE AFTER WAR 


@®There is an old recipe for making a 
rabbit pie which begins: “First catch 
your rabbit.” 

Right now we'll grant that it may be 
a little early to write about what the 
post-war era holds for the gun nut. On 
the other hand, we are on the road to 
victory and a little speculation on our 
favorite subject isn’t going to hurt those 
of us who are too old, too young, too 
blind, too spavined, stringhalt, and flat- 
footed to be doing our stuff on the Nips 
and Ratzis with firearms, instead of sit- 


season, 


ting at home and thinking about them. 

We can make certain guesses about 
what the first few years after the war 
may hold for us by looking back to the 
corresponding period after the first 
World War. Demobilization that began 
in 1918 resulted in a much wider market 
for firearms, and in more hunting and 
outdoor sports generally. Tens of thou- 
sands of young men got, in 1917 and 1918, 
their first experience with firearms and 
with camping, and when they were de- 
mobilized they bought guns. The same 
thing will happen after this big fuss is 
over, and anyone in the firearms busi- 
ness can look for prosperous times. 
There will be new firearms users by the 
hundreds of thousands, and there will 
also be a tremendous stored-up demand 
on the part of those who have stayed 
at home. 

The period after the last war marked 
the transition from the lever-action rifle 
to the bolt. Before 1917, the Newton was 
the only commercial bolt-action rifle 
manufactured in this country. Reming- 
ton made pumps and semi-automatics, 
Winchester made autos and lever-ac- 
tions. Marlin, Savage, and Stevens made 
lever-actions. The relatively few hunters 
who used the bolt action carried con- 
verted Krags and Springfields. 

Then right after the war, the men who 
had been in the service, and had got used 
to the bolt-action and the .30/06 car- 
tridge, demanded similar rifles for their 


hunting. The .30/06 cartridge entered 
the period of its boom; and Savage, Win- 
chester, and Remington brought out 


bolt-action sporting rifles. Possibly 
something of the sort is in store for us 
when this fracas is over. Again thou- 
sands of men are getting used to another 
type of rifle—in this case the Garand 
semi-automatic. When they get back, a 
lot of them are going to want the manu- 
facturers to give them a sporting rifle 
like it. So without thrusting my neck 
out too far, I think I can safely say that 
semi-automatic sporting rifles for high- 
velocity cartridges like the .30/06 and 
.270 are in the cards for the immediate 
post-war years. Winchester, for exam- 
ple, even now has a good-looking semi- 
automatic .30/06. I have seen it only 
once, but as I remember, it would be no 
trick at all to convert it into a hand- 
some sporter. Other manufacturers are 








Though not so quick to assume as the offhand, 
the sitting position is steady and effective 


doubtless thinking along the same line 
Johnson semi-automatic sporting rifles 
were made in small numbers before the 
war in such calibers as .30/06, .270, and 
7 mm. In the post-Hitler era they will 
probably be made in quantity. 

Those of us who are beyond 40 will 
probably scream and tear our hair and 
say that the new semi-automatics don’t 
look like rifles, that they are clumsy 
‘lubs that balance like hell, and that no 
rue sportsman would be caught dead 
with one. Nevertheless they are on the 
way Semi-automatics offer definite ad- 
vantages, and our moans and groans 
aren't going to stop progress. 

Bolt-actions will not go out, of course, 
and existing bolt-action rifles will prob- 
ably be refined. A distinct possibility, 
for example, is that rifles like the Model 
70 Winchester and the Model 720 Rem- 
ington may be offered with the choice 
of two stocks—one for use with iron 
sights and one for ’scopes. (The present 
Model 70 stock is just right for iron 
sights, but the comb is too low to be 
ideal for ’scope use.) Then it will be a 
simple matter to buy a rifle stocked fora 
*scope right over the counter in your fa- 
vorite sporting-goods store. 

Development in other types of rifles 
isn’t going to stand still either. The 
well-known (Continued on page 70) 


ca * 


You can quickly get off that second shot from the offhand with a modern bolt-action rifle 
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OUTDOOR LIFE AWARDS 








ITS VICTORY CITATION TO 


THESE MANUFACTURERS OF SPORTS EQUIPMENT 
NOW DOING WAR WORK 





FISHING TACKLE DIVISION 
THE AMERICAN FORK & HOE CO. 
ASHAWAY LINE & TWINE MFG. CO. 
BACHE H. BROWN 
THE BEVIN-WILCOX LINE CO. 
CORTLAND LINE CO. 

J. A. COXE REEL CO. 
ENTERPRISE MFG. CO. 

B. F. GLADDING & CO., INC. 
HALL LINE CORP. 

JAMES HEDDON’S SONS 
HORROCKS-IBBOTSON CO. 

THE HORTON MFG. CO. 

LYON & COULSON, INC. 
MARTIN AUTOMATIC FISHING REEL CO., INC. 
NEWTON LINE CO. 

OCEAN CITY MFG. CO. 
CHARLES F. ORVIS CO. 
PACHNER & KOLLER, INC. 
PENN FISHING TACKLE MFG. CO. 
RICHARDSON ROD & REEL COMPANY 
SHAKESPEARE CO. 

SHOE FORM CO., INC. 
SOUTH BEND BAIT CO. 
STEELSTAMP CORPORATION 
SUNSET LINE & TWINE CO. 

THE WORTH COMPANY 
U. S. LINE CO. 

WEBER LIFELIKE FLY COMPANY 
WRIGHT & McGILL COMPANY 


SPORTS EQUIPMENT 
DAVID T. ABERCROMBIE COMPANY 
THE AMERICAN PAD & TEXTILE COMPANY 
THE ALLIGATOR COMPANY 
G. H. BASS & COMPANY 
EDDIE BAUER 
L. L. BEAN, INC. 

BERLIN GLOVE COMPANY 
CATTARAUGUS CUTLERY COMPANY 
THE COLEMAN LAMP & STOVE CO. 
DELTA ELECTRIC COMPANY 
DRYBAK CORPORATION 
DUOFOLD INC. 

FEE & STEMWEDEL, INC. 

HAND KNIT HOSIERY CO. 
HANSEN GLOVE CORP. 

HULL MFG. CO. 

S. H. KNOPF CO. 
LUSTBERG, NAST & CO. 
MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO. 
NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC. 
RED HEAD BRAND COMPANY 
W. C. RUSSELL MOCCASIN COMPANY 
UNION CUTLERY COMPANY, INC. 
UTICA-DUXBAK CORPORATION 
WOODSTOCK METAL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
WOOLRICH WOOLEN MILLS 


OUTBOARD MOTOR & BOAT DIV. 
CENTURY BOAT CO. 
CHAMPION MOTORS CO. 
CHRIS-CRAFT CORP. 

DETROIT OUTBOARD PRODUCTS CORP. 
DUNPHY BOAT CORPORATION 
EVINRUDE MOTORS 
FOLBOT CORPORATION 
JOHNSON MOTORS 
KIEKHAEFER CORP. 

KISSEL INDUSTRIES 
MARINE CRAFT & MFG. CO. OF AMERICA 
MEAD GLIDERS 
THE LAUSON CO. 

MUNCIE GEAR WORKS, INC. 

GAR WOOD INDUSTRIES, INC. 


ARMS & AMMUNITION DIVISION 


ARGUS, INCORPORATED 
BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 
BROWNING ARMS CO. 

COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO. 
FEDERAL CARTRIDGE CORP. 
HARRINGTON & RICHARDSON ARMS CO. 
HERCULES POWDER CO., INC. 
HIGH STANDARD MFG. CORP. 
HUNTER ARMS CO., INC 
ITHACA GUN CO. 

IVER JOHNSON ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 
THE JAYMAC COMPANY 
KING GUN SIGHT COMPANY 
LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 

THE MARLIN FIREARMS CO. 

THE McCAMBRIDGE & McCAMBRIDGE CO. 
©. F. MOSSBERG & SONS, INC. 
PACIFIC GUN SIGHT COMPANY 
PETERS CARTRIDGE DIV. 

THE POLY-CHOKE CO 
REDFIELD GUNSIGHT CORP 
REMINGTON ARMS CO., INC 
SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 
R. F. SEDGLEY, INC. 

SMITH & WESSON, INC 
W. R. WEAVER CO. 

WESTERN CARTRIDGE CO. 
WINCHESTER REPEATING’ARMS CO. 
WOLLENSAK OPTICAL CO. 


CAMERAS & PHOTOGRAPHIC 
SUPPLIES 


AGFA ANSCO 
BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 
EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
FOLMER GRAFLEX CORPORATION 


Other awards will follow in later issues 
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MERICAN FORCES are on the victory trail, and a sizable part of the equipment they're 
A using comes from the factories of the sporting-goods industry. OUTDOOR LIFE salutes 
this vital production effort with its Victory Citations — inspiring evidence, to every 
employee in every factory, of the whole-hearted support of millions of sportsman friends. 





Arms and Ammunition 


(Continued from page 68) 


of pump-action rifles 
may be adapted to hotter cartridges, 
just as the Remington semi-automatic 
was adapted to the .300 Savage cartridge 
not long before the war began. It is 
even possible that a new and strong 
single-shot action may come out because 
of the great demand for such an action 
on the part of varmint hunters. 

The end of the last war saw new and 
more efficient cartridges come into be- 
ing. The fine .300 Savage cartridge 
dates from that time. So does the .270 
Winchester. Sportsmen began talking 
about the need for a “.22 Magnum,” and 
within a few years the .22 Hornet made 
its bow to fill the demand. 

We can look, then, for some new car- 
tridges to come along. What will they 
be like? Well, I'll make a few guesses, 
because I’m in as good a position as any- 
one in these United States to know what 
the sportsmen want. You can depend 
on it that what they want they'll even- 
tually get. From the correspondence I 
receive, it is plain that interest in new 
cartridges centers in two types. The 
first is a long-range, superaccurate, big- 
game cartridge a good deal more power- 
ful than the .270. The makings of that 
cartridge already exist. Winchester and 
Remington both make long, strong ac- 
tions that will handle it. Both make the 
300 H. & H. Magnum cases on which 
such a cartridge will probably be based. 

We can look forward to factory pro- 
duction of a cartridge with something 
like these specifications: Caliber—.270 or 
7 mm. (.276). Case capacity—from 65 to 
70 gr. of powder. Bullets—-probably a 
light one weighing 130-140 gr. at a ve- 
locity of 3,500-3,800 ft. a second, a medium 
bullet weighing from 150 to 160 gr. at 
a velocity of 3,200-3,400, and a heavy one 
weighing 170 to 180 gr. at a velocity of 
around 3,000. Accuracy—minute of angle 
or better! 

A similar cartridge in .25 caliber will 
probably make its bow, and such a little 
piece of lead and brass and explosive 
would be a wonderful deer, sheep, and 
antelope cartridge, and a _ whiz on 
varmints like ’chucks and coyotes. Bul- 
lets would run in weight from 90 to 130 
gr., and velocities from 3,300 to 4,000 
ft. a second. 

Barrels would go to pot in a hurry, you 
say? Not necessarily. Metallurgists 
haven't let any grass grow under their 
feet during this war. It may be that 
they will come out of the bushes with 
new steels that are as much ahead of 
the fine double-heat-treated chrome- 
molybdenum barrels, which were the 
latest word in 1939, as those were ahead 
of the older ordnance steel. Be not 
surprised either if steel, instead of brass, 
cartridge cases—making possible much 
higher working pressures—are brought 
forward by the war. 

New and better varmint 
ilso appear in my crystal 
little cartridge though it is, the .22 
Hornet leaves a lot to be desired. Fora 
cartridge of no recoil, light report, and 
deadly execution the .22/3,000 2-R Lovell 
has the Hornet backed off the map. 
Don’t be surprised if it goes into factory 
production. Don't be surprised, either, if 


Remington line 


cartridges 
ball. Good 


the .22 Varminter does, too, and if these 
are followed by several other super- 
duper, hot-shot .22’s. 

Old. cartridges will be given higher 


velocities with such powders as du Pont’s 


No. 4350 and also with other powders 
which, undoubtedly, are now being ex- 
perimented with. To show how a new 
powder can give an old cartridge goat 


glands, 


this example will suffice: Not 


many years ago the best powder for the 


.270 was du Pont No. 15%. 
160-gr. bullet slightly more than 


It gave a 
2,600 


ft. a second. Now No. 4350 gives the 
same bullet well beyond 2,800 with the 
same pressure. 


New cartridges will come along. Old 


ones will be rejuvenated. And a lot of 
old cartridges will no longer be made. 


Most 


old black-powder cartridges will 


be ruthlessly taken off the lists; so will 
cartridges for unpopular European mili- 


tary 


rifles. The shot-shell situation is 


certainly due for simplification. Money, 
time, and energy would be saved, and 
cost reduced for consumers, if at least 
half of all shot sizes were cut out and 
the number of combinations of powder 
and shot charges also halved. 


It may well be that after the war a 


single-barrel shotgun without a factory- 


installed variable-choke 


device will be 


considered as obsolete as an automobile 


without a starter. 
ready 
with such gadgets and the 
bound to 


Many guns have al- 
supplied factory-equipped 
number is 
Those devices are 


been 


increase. 


genuinely useful and make an all-around 
gun out of any pump or auto. They are 
the greatest of all blessings for the one- 
gun man, and the story is getting around. 


the open to the aperture sight. 


The 1920’s marked the transition from 
A good 


many peeps were in use before 1920, of 
course, but the vast majority of rifles 
“rere equipped with open sights, often 





of the terrible buckhorn variety. The 
gun writers began to expose the faults 


of the open sights and to plug the 
peeps. More and more riflemen used 
them, and before many years passed 


good peeps were either regularly sup 
plied with most models of rifles or wer 
optional equipment. 

’Scope sights are, I think, due for a 
big a boom in the postwar years ahead 
as peeps enjoyed in the ’20’s. A lot of 
’scopes have been sold, of course, but 
the market has really just been scratched 
Just as a good peep will beat an oper 


sight, so will a suitable ’scope trim any 


iron sight. Only a few years ago, the 
glass sight was a rarity. Now it is com- 
mon. Tomorrow, I am convinced, the 
use of ’scopes will be almost universa! 
on everything from .22 plinking rifles t 
super-duper big-game rifles. "Scopes will 
be even better than they are today 
because experimenting in optical glass 
and lens construction is going on. 
‘Scopes will probably be cheaper, too 
as there will be much competition in 
the field and the sale of greater numbers 
of glass sights will lower production 
costs. Factory-equipped ‘’scope-sighted 
rifles will be much more common than 
in the past. For big-game hunting the 
telescopic sight of 2-2%X will probably 
remain the most popular, but the first 
outfit across the line with a 4X ’scope 


similar to the good foreign jobs, but with 


internal adjustments for windage and 
elevation, is going to make a lot of 
money. There is a very definite demand 
for such a sight on the part of ’chuck 
hunters and long-range big-game shots. 

Don't expect a flood of arms and 


ammunition the moment the Axis folds. 


It will take the arms companies some 
time to get back into production. They 
will have to move out the machinery 
they are using for war weapons, bring 
their peacetime machinery back in, get 








— but 
SHORT 


ALL 


The contributor of this little story makes no claim to originality; he's 
passing it along only because he enjoyed it and thinks others will too 


all right—but a pet rattler! “You 

can't trust no snake, Bill,” we used 
to tell him, but Bill, he allus stood by the 
way he’d come by Johnny. 

Seems Bill was a hunting bighorns 
and come to grief on a cliff. But for a 
bit of scrub pine growing from a ledge 
that catched the seat of Bill’s britches as 
he shot past, this story would never 
needed telling. Bill gets his footing after 
a while, but the side of the cliff is as 
straight up and down as a drum major’s 
backbone, and the nearest hand hold is 
at least twelve foot up. 

All to once Bill hears a sort of swish- 
ing near by. There, hanging by its tail 
from another scrub pine on a ledge 
above, is the biggest rattler Bill or any- 
body else ever seed. Bill backs up scared, 
but the big snake lifts its head—and 
winks! Swear to heaven, that’s the way 
Bill allus told the story, and there was 
Johnny hisself to prove it. Well, the 
rattler, seeing it’s catched Bill’s eye, sort 
of beckons with its head, which it points 
meaningful up the cliff. Bill don’t get the 
idea at first—who would?—but at last it 


Bat ne BILL had a way with animals 
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dawns on him that what the snake is 
doing is inviting him to use it like a 
rope to shinny up the cliff. Well, as the 
feller said, what could he lose? Bill done 
it—hand over hand just like a sailor— 
and when he’s on top, the rattler joins 
him and folleys him home. 

Johnny turned out to be some snake. 
Smarter than all get-out. He learned to 
point birds, and, when the deer season 
opened, used to go along and sort of 
lasso the bucks by the legs, so Bill was 
allus sure of meat. Some of the neigh- 
bors, being of jealous dispositions, tried 
to have the law on Bill, but there wan't 
nothing they could do. Johnny wan’t no 
trap, no snare, no bait—just Johnny, 4 
rattler. So Bill’s game bags was the 
biggest in all the county. 

What happened to Johnny? Well, I'll 
tell you. A circus come to the county 
seat one year, and a fat dame with a red 
dress and tattooing on her person seed 
Johnny, played a little tin fife at him, 
and when her and the circus left town 
that night, Johnny went along with ’em. 

As we allus told Bill, you can’t trust no 
snake.—Cy Hickson. 
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DELAYED 
20 MINUTES 





RGENT messages to headquarters. 
NL’ American soldiers starting out in a 
faithful jeep. A German reconnaissance 
patrol threatening to wipe them out. Then 
a scramble for cover and a 20-minute de- 
lay while they systematically pick off the 
enemy one by one. Weaver 330 Scopes are 
helping our snipers to do little jobs like 
this on every front—giving our men the 
advantage of the accuracy, sturdiness, and 
clear, bright vision that helped you so 
Whe much in hunting. It’s truly “big game” 
hunting for Weaver Scopes these days! 


WEAVER 


including Scopes aud Chokes 


Nae haga Serangceeo MADE IN EL PASO, TEXAS BY W. R.WEAVER CO. 
Choice of six quickly 
intoeche ngeable wubes. Ask your dealer for the Weaver Scope you 


from the W. R. Weaver Co. want; there are many still available in the 
ee sporting goods stores throughout the country. 


If you don’t find what you want, write us, 


WEAVER 























Serve your Country 
tops on the firing line! in the U. S. Crop Corps! 


In many areas, men and women, 
boys and girls, will be vitally 
needed for work on farms and in 
food-processing plants . . . to help 
save American crops for Victory. 
Be ready to volunteer for service 
in the Government's official U. S$. CROP CORPS! 










Caliber 
Long Rifle 
Smooth Action 


EXTRA WEIGHT, EXTRA STEADINESS! 
We are looking forward to the day of 
Victory when we can once again serve 
ovr target-shooting friends. 





Qa. When will the Crop Corps recruits be 
needed? 





A. Anyone with the entire summer free should 
COLT S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO., HARTFORD, CONN | volunteer now, Consult your local County 











Agricultural Agent or LU. S. Employment 
Service. 
Anyone with only a few days or few weeks 
a ° free will still be able to help during local 
harvest and food-processing seasons. Volun- 
teers for such help will be solicited by a 
— Community Committee. Watch your news- 
=< paper and listen to your radio for local in 
J andbeoe HANDBOOK formation. 
\ & CATALOG Q. Will the Crop Corps recruits be paid? 
Twice as big. 176 pages. A. Yes. Crop Corps recruits who qualify for 
a All articles revised. Bet- service will be paid at prevailing rates for 
— ter illustrations. Printed the kind of work they do. 





in two colors. Complete 


boca cuboord motor U. S$. DEPARTMENT 
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POSTPAID REFUNDED ON Your Y°"™ equipment now on 
Jet PURCHASE OF $5.OR MORE our Time Payment Plan. f | | 4 rue WAR MANPOWER COMMISSION 
PARKER-WHELEN Co., wc Wisctncron,’s. 


























the faintest idea what OvutTpoor LiFe’ 
circulation is in Canada, but it must be 
considerable. [Yes, Jack, it is.—ED. 
Not long ago, the first five letters on th 
top of the pile were from Canadians, an 
every one of them began: “I don’t sup 
pose you hear from anyone up this wa) 
very often!”—Jack O’Connor. 


Shooters’ Problems 
JACK O'CONNOR will be glade to help 


you get the best results from your fire- 
arms—rifle, shotgun, or pistol. Address 
your questions to him in care of this mag- 
azine, inclosing sufficient postage for his 
reply, which will be sent to you by mail. 








Barrel Corrosion 


Question: My Winchester Model 54 .30/06 
recently developed serious rust and corrosior 
in the barrel. It has been excessively damp i: 
my locality lately and the gun was not suf 
ficiently protected against rust. How can I re 
move this rust and then prepare the barre 
against further attacks?—A. A. W., Wisc. 


Answer: Take out the bolt and put the muz 
zle of your rifle in a pan of boiling, soapy wa 
ter. Then put a patch on your cleaning rod 
and pump the hot water through the barrel until 
the latter is as hot as fire to the touch. Next 
dry the barrel with two or three patches and the 
heat will finish the drying. Now you have al 
the rust killed—having dissolved the potassium 
chorate which it picked up from some old- 
fashioned primers you probably used. Every 
time you shoot the rifle hereafter leave the bore 
coated with a commercial protecting compound 
which you can obtain at any sporting-goods 
store. You won’t be bothered with rust again 
—J. o'Cc. 


No True Cylinder Bore 


Question: Will you please explain just what 
is meant by the old “cylinder bore,” the “cyl- 
inder bore’’ of today, and “improved cylinder’? 
Some authorities claim that there is no true 
cylinder bore made today, and yet I’ve seen 
listings in catalogues where the manufacturers 
list choke as cylinder, improved cylinder, etc 
—H. N. W., Md. 


Answer: As I understand it, no straight-cyl- 
inder guns have been manufactured for a long 
time, except for the riot guns intended for 
short-range shooting with buckshot. 

A true cylinder bore gives about 35 percent 
pattern and is almost useless for game shoot 
ing. What the arms companies call the cylinder 
is, in reality, a very-wide-open improved-cyl- 
inder, with a very slight construction. Most 
so-called cylinder guns will give a pattern of 
between 40 and 45 percent. Skeet borings are 
of that type. 

Improved-cylinder patterns run from 40 to 55 
percent. Some companies call anything beyond 
50 percent and less than 60 “quarter choke.” 
Modified runs from 60 to 65, and full choke from 
70 percent up. I'll admit that the whole thing 
is rather confusing, and that the various com- 
panies have not standardized on their names 
It would be lots better to say that with a cer- 
tain shot size and powder charge that a gun 
would average 40 percent patterns, instead of 
calling a gun a cylinder bore, 

Lou Smith of Ithaca says that there ought to 
be only three borings—improved-cylinder, modi 
fied, and full, and that nobody can guarantee 
patterns closer than that.—J. O’C. 


7 mm. Mauser 


Question: I am about to make up a 7 mm 
rifle on a Mauser action, and would like a little 
advice. I'll use it for deer in the brushy coast- 
range mountains of this state as well as for a 
saddle gun Naturally I want it as light and 
quick-handling as possible without sacrificing 
anything. Do you consider a 20-in. barrel too 
short? The sight will be a Lyman Alaskan 
with flat-top-post reticule in simple, sturdy, non- 
detachable mounts. 

What does the .270 have the 7 mm. doesn’t? 
Can .30/06 cases be trimmed and resized in a 
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Pacific tool to fit the 7 mm.? I have heard 
there is a slight difference in the head size and 
that the necks have to be reamed, as there is 
, difference in metal thickness at the neck.— 
T. L. &., Calif. 


Answer: I wouldn’t have the 7 mm. barrel 
shorter than 22 in. Most ballistics figures for 
the 7 mm. are taken in 30 in. barrels, and that 
neans that even with a 24-in. barrel you are 
going to lose 150 ft. a second off published 
allistics. With a 22-in. barrel you lose about 
200. 

The 7 mm. is a very efficient cartridge. I 
ad one for some years and had excellent suc- 
ess with it. In fact, I never lost a head of 
game I hit with it, and if my memory serves me 
yrrectly, practically everything I shot with it 
went down dead in its tracks. The only thing 
I've got against the 7 mm. is that it is throated 
for the long loading of the 175-gr. bullet. As a 
onsequence, 7 mm. barrels have a short life 
if used with the shorter 139-gr. and 150-gr. bul- 
lets. When I hada lot of throat erosion in the 
second barrel of my 7 mm. I swapped it off, al- 
though I was very fond of the rifle. 

My favorite hunting load was the 140-gr. 
Barnes bullet or the 139-gr. Western bullet with 
45 gr. of No. 4064 powder. Accuracy was very 
good and killing power excellent. However the 
7 mm. is not quite so accurate as the .270 or 
the .257. Accuracy is about like that of the 
30/06, which means you are lucky if you get 
i1%4-in. groups at 100 yd. You’re more likely to 
get 2%4-in. groups.—J. O’C. 


Overlong Barrel 


Question: My Browning 12 gauge automatic 
shotgun has a 32-in. barrel. I am not a good 
shot but love shooting, going out after ducks, 
geese, quail, and sometimes doves. I also have 
a Cutts Comp that I took off a broken gun, and 
have tubes for full gauge, 55 percent, and scat- 
ter. Do you think it would be wise to have 
the Comp mounted on my Browning? The gun 
at present is slow and heavy, but hits hard 
when I do connect. However, my friends say 
that the shotgun would be no better if short- 


ened and that its range for ducks would be cut 
to about 35 yd.—J. M., Calif. 


Answer: I think you'd improve your shoot- 
ing at least 50 percent if you had about 7 in. 
of that barrel whacked off and had the Cutts 
Comp installed. Nobody needs a vaulting pole 
like that except possibly for ducks and geese 
at very long range. As it stands, you've been 
using a specialized duck gun for everything, 
and that is just as unwise as using a specialized 
bobwhite gun for everything including ducks. 

On the other hand, the shorter barrel will 
enable you to swing faster and connect more 
often and shoot more quickly. I believe that 
of the tubes you mention you will find that the 
55 percent tube is the best all-round tube. You 
will also probably find that you'll do quite 
well on ducks with it; it will take them reg- 
ularly up to 40 yd., and 90 percent, if not 95, 
of all ducks are killed within that range. I be- 
lieve you'll like the spreader tube very much 
for doves and quail, and with the full-choke 
tube you'll get just as tight patterns on ducks 
as you get now. You do not lose much velocity, 
either: only about 30 ft. a second over 40 yd., 
and that’s not enough to notice in the field.— 


J. OC. 


Action for K-Hornet 


Question: My Model 52 Winchester .22 is in 
good condition. However, I feel that it’s too 
much gun and not enough cartridge, so am 
wondering if I could have it altered to take the 
K-Hornet or the 2-R Lovell?—R. O. S., La. 


Answer: Sorry to disappoint you, but it 
would be absolutely impossible to try to make 
either a K-Hornet or a 2-R Lovell out of your 
rifle. The action is not strong enough to hold 
the pressures of those cartridges, which run to 
between 42,000 and 45,000 lb., or as much as 
the 30/40 Krag. Nor is the action long enough 
to handle the cartridge. To get one of those 
rifles made up you would need a Model 70 
Winchester for the Hornet or one of the strong 
single-shot actions like the old Winchester 
high-sidewall.—J. O’C 





‘Chucks for the Twins 


(Continued from page 19) 


This particular ledge seemed to be a 
popular spot for ‘chucks. We stayed 
there almost an hour and saw any num- 
ber of them, but neither of the girls 
killed another one although they both 
shot several times. Dad watched their 
shooting, occasionally handing out am- 
munition, but he made no comments. 

Finally we decided to ride on down to 
a spring below and eat our lunches. So 
far, the massacre had been of very mod- 
est proportions. Jean was a little dis- 
couraged. 

“Cheer up,” Ann told her 
got warmed up this morning. 
our smoke this afternoon.” 

“Even an expert won't hit very many 
‘chucks at more than 115 yards with a 
22," Dad pointed out. “You girls are 
new at this game and most of your 
ranges were way beyond that.” 

The next two ’chucks the twins killed 
-after they had missed at least a dozen 

-were only about fifty yards away. Then 
Jean shot at one she was sure she 
hit, judging by the way it limped off, but 
she was unable to find it. 

After lunch, we noticed a decrease in 
the number of ’chucks. Apparently the 
heat had sent them to cover. We trav- 
eled miles of country, that afternoon, 
seeing places I never dreamed existed, 
but the girls got only an occasional shot 
ind no ’chucks at all. Most were long 
shots, or taken from a place where any 
sort of decent position was impossible. 

About 4 o'clock, just after both girls 
had missed several particularly good 
shots and were feeling pretty low, their 


“We just 
Watch 
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father turned from a diligent search 
through his saddle bag to announce, 
“Sorry, girls, ammunition’s all gone!” 


“Three whole boxes of shells?” Ann | 


asked incredulously. 

“To get six rock ’chucks!” Jean added 
in a discouraged voice. “Beside wasting 
a whole day.” 

“Oh, I wouldn’t say it was wasted ex- 


actly,” Dad observed. “You learned a} 


lot today, and that ought to count for 
something.” 

“And we thought we were pretty 
good.” Jean’s voice was small. 
we wouldn’t get far shooting at any- 
thing that really counted.” 

“It takes all kinds of setbacks to make 
a good hunter,” Dad sympathized. “Even 
when you know you're pretty good, you 
still miss a lot of shots—and sometimes 
wonder what you're doing with a gun at 
all. That’s the fun of hunting. If you 
always hit everything you shot at, you’d 
soon get bored and quit.” 

Ann digested all of this in silence. 
Finally she heaved a big sigh. 

“I guess maybe if we keep on practic- 
ing every summer, in ten or twelve years 
we might be good enough to hit an elk.” 

Her father smiled a little. “Next sum- 
mer,” he promised, “if it’s possible at all 
to get ammunition, we'll try another 
‘chuck hunt on Arrow, and you can see 
what luck you have with my Hornet and 
*scope sight.” 

Ann looked at Jean and Jean looked at 
Ann. Simultaneonsly they spoke: 

“Then those ’chucks had better watch 
out.” 
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ey ARE ON THE Moves 


...and we here at 
SEDGLEY’S are helping 
to keep the initiative 
on our side by full- 
time plant production 
of war materiel. 


Send for free book- 
let on Sedgley Rifles 
in which the reader 
meets SirLancelot— 
the Mascot Knight. 


R. F. Sedgley. Inc. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA 


ONLY A FEW LEFT: 


Savage Model 99 EG .250 3000-300-303 caliber 
Win. Model 65, 25 20 or 32:20 WCF, open sights 
Winchester Rifle, Model 62 Repeater, 22 caliber 
ew live leather Gov't {'4” Sling Straps ‘ 
New Enfield barrels, 30 06 caliber Win. make : 
New barrels for .45 Colt Automatic, Model 1911 
ne Magazines for .45 Colt Automatic seeseee 
New Magazines for .30 caliber or 9-mm. Luger 
Used 32 Shot drum Magazines for Luger.... 


Send 3 cent stamp for list Rifles and Revolvers 
HUDSON SPORTING GOODS CO. 
L-52 Warren St. ($2 Deposit C.0.D.’s) New York 














LEARN AT BA 2 
HOME TO 


Animals, Heads, Fishes, Pets; to TAN. 
Be a Taxidermist. Profit and FUN, 
Hunters. save your valuable TROPHIES. z 


nt ducks aulere ols erythin Learn to 
leather “Wonderful nosey. 
HOME. ‘MUSEUM BIG PROFITS 

« for others. INVESTIGATE NOW 


FREE BOOK bn $60 San 

. NOW absolutely FREE. Write TODAY. 

Send Postal TODAY for FREE BOOK. State AGE. 
N.W Sscneet OF TAXIDERMY, Dept. 314B, 








New Revised wai with lacese 
up to date information. Tells you 
what ts available! Beautifully illus 
trated. MANY Full-Color Pages 
Latest Factory Prices. Revised Bal- 
lisucs. Bigger Book Section, includes 
Technical Books forShooter and De- 
fense W orker. Enlarged Parts Section 


STOEGER USED GUNS Bought 


AND TRADED 
Orders accepted NOW for Catalog 
No. 35. Send a DOLLAR BILL, check 
or stamps for your copy. 


OEGER ARMS Corp. 


5th Ave. (at 42nd St 





Every Gun 
and Gunner 


needs HOPPE’S No. 9 


Because HOPPE’S No. 9 delivers 
several distinct advantages. Def- 
initely, it fully removes primer, 
powder and metal fouling; pre- 
serves your gun and gives you a 
faster, smoother, sweeter shooting 
firearm with finer accuracy and 
patterns. At your gun dealers or 
send | Oc for sample. “Gun Cleaning 
Guide” FREE at post card request. 
FRANK A. HOPPE, INC. 
2315 North 8th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 











. . 7. > > 
A “SIGHT” BETTER 
because it cleans firearms easier and 
keeps them shooting longer with ab- 
solute protection from rusi. 


New 2 Oz. Bottle... . 35¢ 
Hardware & Sports Stores 
McCAMBRIDGE & MeCAMBRIDGECO 
Baltimore 


SLEEPING BAGS 
Ow 





Why pay high retail prices for sleeping bags? Buy direct and save 
up to 40%. Highest quaiity curled gray « » FEATHER FILLED 
BAG warm, water repellent, windproo Roomy. Built for big 
men. Air mattress pocket Large shelter half, Rolls compactly 
A $40.00 value. Our price only $29.98, Warm WESTERN WOOL 
FILLED BAGS priced from $12.89. Shipped C.O.D. Sleeping 
vags for Civillan use may not be available long. Write TODAY 

E literature. ALL BAGS MONEYBACK GUARANTEED. 















RIG Universal keeps rust out of 
guns eliminates frequent cleaning. 
Takes only 2 minutes to apply. 
Won't dry crack peel freeze or 
slip Used and recommended by 
leading gun authorities sk your 
dealer or send 25c¢ for tube Ly Ib 
5O« 1 Ib. 81.50 

RUST INHIBITING PRODUCTS 
5832-L Stony Island Ave., Chicago, II. 








How to Improve Your Shooting! 


—— ——— Here is the most com- 
a plete book of its kind 
" ever published—now 
* yours for only 25c! Ex- 
‘ } pert advice on mastering 
trigger control, ‘‘sighting 
in’’, judging bullet 
drop"’ and wind resist- 
ance, use of telescopic 
sights—and hundreds of 
other hints to improve 
your shooting! 
SHOOTING FACTS is 
packed with~ everything 
you need to know about 
arms and ammunition, 
including frank discus- 
sions on merits and uses 
of all popular types of 
rifles, shotguns, revolv- 
ers, cartridges, shells and 
sights—with a wealth of 
valuable tables and illustrations. 94 pages. Send 
only 25¢c for your copy teday! Address Dept. 73. 
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SUMMER TIME IS RUST TIME 


The Muley Has Brains, Brother! 


(Continued from page 


doubt, they can tell if a horse has a man 
on him. A sheep will take out at twice 
that distance, usually jumping up and 
looking you over before he goes. The 
eyes of mules and sheep, for moving ob- 


| jects anyway, are probably as good as 


man’s. On stationary objects it is an- 
other story. I have haa deer almost 
walk over me when I remained quiet, 
and once I sat for half an hour in plain 
sight of a feeding bighorn ewe who 
inspected me now and then but who 
couldn’t figure out what I was until I 
moved. But never underrate the eyes of 
the mule deer. It is a good bet that if 
you are moving he'll probably see you 
before you see him. 

His nose is an excellent one. With it 
he locates his food, going unerringly to 
pinon nuts and acorns buried beneath 
snow, distinguishing good food from 
bad, avoiding his enemies, finding his 
mates, and warning his fellows. A 
frightened deer gives off a powerful 
scent from his metatarsal glands that 
must warn every animal downwind for 
several hundred yards, as I have smelled 
it more than fifty yards away and often 
before I saw the deer. 


OOD though his eyes are, a muley 
seems able to get along without 
them, using only his ears and his nose. A 
friend of mine once shot a buck that had 
lost both eyes in fights, one recently and 
one, probably, several seasons before. 
He was fat and in excellent condition. 
So the mule deer is well equipped with 
senses. In addition, he has a brain be- 
tween the bases of those majestic antlers. 
Shoot at him a few times, let him run 
with older bucks so he will absorb their 
fear of man, then put him in typical 
white-tail cover and see if he is a set-up! 
I have hunted the smart little Texas 
white-tail about as much as I have mule 
deer. Pinned down, I'll admit that the 
white-tail often seems a bit quicker on 
his decisions, and I think he is usually 
a more daring skulker. But that comes 
from the nature of his habitat and not 
from any innate difference in _ intelli- 
gence. Any open-country animal tends 
to run from danger and any brush-coun- 
try animal tends to hide from it. 

For my part, I have been outwitted far 
oftener by smart mule deer than by 
white-tails. Why? Not because the mule 
deer are naturally smarter; I think the 
intelligence of the two species is about 
on a par. The reason is simply this, I 
am convinced: my mule-deer hunting 
has been for the most part in Utah, 
where a hunter is a familiar sight, 
whereas my hunting for white-tails has 
for the most part been done on posted 
ranches in Texas. 

No heavy-footed, blundering boob is 
old Odocoileus hemionus. An old duck 
which has survived a few hunting sea- 
sons, and has heard the crack of bullets 
around his head, is a good match for any 
man’s skill. The little trick they have 
of running around points on which they 
have bedded, getting back of the hunter, 
and away, is an example. The man who 
grants the lower animals only blind 
instinct instead of the ability to think is 
in for some disillusionment. And notice 
the care with which the mules choose 
their beds. No general selecting ground 
for an army could do better. They'll be 
found on the points, on the tops of high 
ridges, in the heads of draws and can- 


yons, and under rim rocks. In any of 
these places they can get the rising 
scent of predatory animals or hunters, 
they can see danger approaching from 
three directions, and usually one jump 
will take them out of sight. Does and 
fawns may bed down anywhere. Young 
bucks may stand and gape at you, but 
the old fellows with the big heads em- 
ploy all the tricks in the book. 

Every time I hunt mule deer I collect 
a new example of their intelligence and 
courage. It will be a long time, for 
instance, before I forget the day that 
two companions and I were hunting on 
horseback when a young buck ran out 
of thick juniper at the head of a canyon 
and started up the other side. One of my 
friends bounced off his horse and nailed 
him. So, talking and laughing, we went 
across the canyon and dressed the buck; 
then, two of us working together, we 
carried him back across the canyon to 
the horses. Suddenly I happened to look 
down toward the foot of the canyon. 
There, partially screened by brush, I saw 
two huge bucks sneaking along. I gave 
out a warning yell; then dashed for my 
rifle, grabbed it, and ran for the point 
to cut them off. All I got was a glimpse 
of their white rump patches as they 
disappeared, this time for good. 

The tracks they left told the story. 
The two old bucks and the young one 
had been bedded down together at the 
head of that draw when they heard us 
come jangling up. They had decided to 
sit tight and let us pass, but the young 
buck had lost his nerve and had run. 
Through the shooting and talking, the 
old ones had lain quiet; then when they 
saw their chance they had sneaked away 
by the only route by which they could 
keep out of sight. 

After that experience, my two friends 
and I sat down and mourned for a full 
fifteen minutes, skeptical and disillu- 
sioned about our much-vaunted human 
cunning. Then we awarded those two 
old old bucks Phi Beta Kappa keys in 
absentia, and went our way. 

Let no one interpret this as a slander 
on the white-tail. I play no favorites. 
But virginianus has no corner on brains. 


King is a Gentleman 
(Continued from page 28) 


Now only two lions or one lioness may 
be shot on a resident’s or visitor's 
license. That step was hailed with 
general approval. Several months later 
the Serengetti Plains were set aside as 
a partial game reserve; permission to 
hunt there must be obtained from the 
governor of the territory and his pro- 
vincial commissioners. Consequently the 
wanton killing of lions, such as that of 
1930 and 1931, has ceased. 

Inside of five years the beneficial 
effects of this policy became evident. 
From the highways, tourists could again 
gaze from their cars at a pride of lions, 
the tawny bodies of the beasts brilliantly 
illuminated by the sun as they strode 
across plains which only a short while 
before had lain deserted. 

Proud, grave, aloof, beautiful in his 
royal splendor, the lord of the jungle 
has come again into his own. And we 
who admire and respect him, salute the 
monarch: “Long live the King!” 
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Here's How to 
Get Your Buck 


(Continued from page 15) 


experience, for I fumbled for the safety. 
But in an instant my rehearsal over- 
came such rashness. Ever so slowly, I 
slipped off the safety and brought the 
rifle to my shoulder. Again I placed the 
sights on that open space. Now—al- 
though the deer could not have been 
more than thirty feet away when I first 
saw him—it seemed an eternity before 
his great form passed before the sights 
of my rifle. 

The report of the gun told me I had 
shot, but the buck had completely 
vanished. Little streams of doubt began 
to trickle through my mind. Had I held 
steadily enough? Maybe I’d squeezed 
the trigger too soon. What if 

Goaded by this anxiety I raced down 
the mountain to where I'd last seen the 
buck. His tracks in the fresh snow 
clearly indicated a diagonal bound down 
the mountainside. The first two great 
leaps were clean, and my heart dropped 
into my boots. But the third set of hoof 
marks revealed a sight that set it beat- 
ing frantically again, for sprayed blood 
bordered them! Impulsively I rushed 
along after the wounded animal; with 
each of his leaps the bleeding had be- 
come more severe. For a hundred yards 
the tracks were smeared with heavy 
clots—-and then I beheld the fa:len mon- 
arch of the hills. His tongue hung from 
his mouth—proof of my deadly aim. As 
I stood there silently admiring the 
magnificent beast, I was aware of a feel- 
ing that I had not made the shot alone; 
a fellow named Jack O’Connor had a 
great deai to do with it. 

The approaching shouts of the drivers 
snapped me out of my thoughts, and it 
wasn’t long before George Dietrich ap- 
peared among the trees, evidently fol- 
lowing the huge footprints my fallen 
buck had so recently made. I called 
George down to where I stood, and never 
have I seen his 230 pounds of muscled 
bulk so transfixed as when he gazed at 
that dead buck and its great antlers. 
When he spoke he uttered something 
that cannot be recorded here—but it 
relieved his feelings. 


EORGE was a great help in dragging 

the deer back to camp and in string- 
ing him upon the tree with his lesser 
brethren. And not once did I admit that 
[I had learned the niceties of rifle shoot- 
ing from a magazine, as George re- 
peatedly praised my shot after having 
seen the split heart roll into the snow 
when I opened the lung cavity. 

But of all the compliments I received 
from the gang that day, none impressed 
me quite so much as Ted Daugherty’s 
when he walked up to the assembled 
group. 

“Don’t you fellows know you’re not 
allowed to shoot elk?” he said, and 
walked on into the house. 

So you can credit an assist to Jack 
O’Connor and his piece, “Sight In Your 
Rifle Now.” And I've carefully read 
inother article of his, “Time as a Shoot- 
ing Factor,” which has opened my eyes 
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Civilian Team, 
National Matches, 
Camp Perry, Ohio 


The hot stove league down here doesn’t 
forget the happy days at Camp Perry. 
There are too many boys from the Nutmeg 
State who loved the tough competition as 
members of either the Connecticut National 
Guard or Civilian rifle teams. Connecticut 
always gave its hearty support to the 
National Matches. 

And for this greater effort today, depend 


on Connecticut shooters to give their per- 
sonal loyalty to production or fighting that 
brings victory. 
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FOR VICTORY 


Buy United States 
WAR Bonds 
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©. D. WOOL BLANKETS (USED) . $2.95 
U. S. ARMY RATION BAGS (NEW) 49 
U. S. ARMY PUP TENTS (USED) . 3.50 
SLIGHTLY USED CAISSON WHEELS with Axles, 58‘‘ High, 
Weight Per Pair With Axle, 322 LBS. $37.50. 
Thousands of Other Bargains in Military Outdoor 
& Sport Goods for Hunter,Farmer,Scout Send 10g 
| for 32-page catalog returned with first order. 
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Modernize Your Gun! improve Your Score! 


Most durable grips made. Positively unbreak- 
able! For Colt, Smith & Wesson, Hi-Standard, 
Ortgies, Luger & Mausers in a wide choice of 
beautiful designs in ivory, pearl, walnut, onyx, etc. 
Low prices. FREE CATALOG. Dealers Wante 


SPORTS, INC., (Mfrs.) 2850 N. Clark St., Dept. C-7, Chicago, me 


A new stock by Bishop 


This improved stock is more complete- 

ly finished, has a design of cheek piece that 

will allow reducing the height of comb to con- 
form to any type sights. Price $5.00 for any make 
bolt action rifle. Send postage for four pounds. 
Catalog on request 


E. C. BISHOP & SON WARSAW, MISSOURI 


High Standard experience ‘ 

and equipment are now all 

out for Victory. Target Pistols will 
be unavailable to shooters for 
the duration of the war. 


HIGH STANDARD MFG. CORP. 1815 Dixwell Av., New Haven, Ct. 
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CARTRIDGE RE LOADING 


Our Catalog-Hand Book tells 
about fascination of making your 


Complete informa- 
on everything per- 


ibout that bird-season slump I had last ry T neve dmaeattlons 
year. - tion (illustrated) 

You can bet that when the next ring- 
neck bursts up from in front of my dog, 
'm going to spit on my thumb, wipe 
the front sight Sergeant York fashion, 
and drop the bird fifteen feet from where 
it flushed. 


taining to guns. Send 20c for copy. 
The 20c partially covers cost of publishing and mail- 
ing. Canada requests send 25« 
Circular on ‘‘Pacific’’ Reloading Tool FREE. 


GUN SIGHT 
co 


357 Hayes Street 
San Francisco, California 
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Take Time to be Safe 


ONDITIONS brought about by the 
war call for certain safety pre- 
cautions in boating today, and 
demand a better knowledge of 
seamanship from sportsmen. Gas ration- 
ing has set up problems for most of us, 
even forcing some to shift to smaller 
boats with which they are not familiar 
say a canoe or sailboat. And in other 
cases men have moved from one section 
to another and find it necessary to be- 
come acquainted with strange waters 
It’s always awkward to run 
short of gasoline while out in a 
boat, but in the old days it was 
generally due to oversight rather 
than close figuring. Now we must 


figure accurately just how far 
our gasoline is going to take 
us—and take other precautions 


besides. It is more important 
than ever, for instance, that the 
outboard-powered boat be fitted 
with proper rowlocks and oars 
And it might be a good idea to 
fit an extra pair, so that a passen- 
ger can help with the rowing 
On canoes equipped with an out- 
board, it is an easy matter to 
set up a lateen-type sail, and 
many other types of boats can 
also be fitted with sail auxiliaries 
without much trouble. One 
doesn't want a complicated rig, 
with centerboard or leeboards, 
but merely a _ triangular-shaped 
leg-of-mutton sail small enough 
to be rolled up with its mast and 
boom for stowing. This kind of 
rig permits you to use a paddle 
or oar over the stern to steer for 
fair winds, which will save gas 


one of these natural aids. If the prevail- 
ing wind on a fairly large lake blows 
inshore toward where you keep your 
boat, you are fairly safe in going off- 
shore several miles, for you'll have its 
help to get back should your gas run out. 
It’s the offshore wind that can get you 
into trouble. It is deceptive when the 
water close to shore is smooth, and the 
wind, perhaps off a high bank, doesn't 
seem strong. The boat runs easily before 
the waves and the force of the wind is 





and help you avoid rowing 

These auxiliaries, sail or oars, 
make possible longer runs than 
would otherwise be feasible under 
existing conditions. Knowledge 
of local weather conditions and 
waters also helps. In some sec 
tions there is a prevailing wind 
from one quarter, at least in 
settled summer weather, and the 
direction of a river flow is, of 
course, obvious, but'a knowledge of the 
river’s characteristics, as far as eddies 
and slack spots are concerned, will come 
in handy. And where tide is an added 
factor, become acquainted with its ebb 
and flow so that you can use them to 
advantage. 

Armed with such knowledge, you can 
make a reduced supply of gasoline serve 
to a much greater degree. For instance, 
you can plan your departure against the 
wind, waves, current, or tide, and not 
with them, so that if you do have to 
make ‘your way back without motor 
power, you will have the advantage of 





If you depend on oars, a little planning will save you labor 


not realized, since you're traveling with 
it. But soon you feel the increased lift of 
the waves and realize what you are up 
against. And, when you turn back, the 
full force of the wind hits you. 


A boatman’s chief concern, in this 
predicament, should be to reach calm 
water before his gas runs out—even 


though he has to set a course that leads 
him even farther from home—in order to 
gain the shelter of a point, where, in the 
calm water near shore he can row home 
safely if not easily. But foresight would 
have been better: in this case the use 
of oars or sail in going out and the 
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conservation of gas for the return trip. 

On some lakes the wind may blow in- 
shore during the day, drop off before 
dark, and come up again offshore during 
the night. A knowledge of that condi- 
tion enables you to plan better, especially 
on long runs where you'll be returning 
late. 

Rivers and large streams present the 
problem of current. You should plan 
then to row with the current in order to 
have gas for use against it. If the cur- 
rent is swift, it will be to your 
advantage to buck it intelligent- 
ly, not blindly as in the days of 
plentiful gasoline. Hug the inside 
of bends, not only to shorten the 
run, but to avoid the faster water 
of the outer bend. Work eddies 
and slack spots, and learn to 
spot them by outlines of foam or 
by dead appearance. 

Where the tide has consider- 
able range, learn its movements 
by consulting a local tide table 
so you can plan your run, prefer- 
ably in both directions, with the 
ebb or flood and not against 
them. On some tidal rivers the 
flow of the tide may hardly be 
noticeable in wide stretches, but 
runs swift where the river nar- 
rows. A little planning will en- 
able you to run such stretches 
with a favorable tide. 

Even if you have given up the 


use of a motorboat, and have 
switched to a rowboat or canoe, 
these rules still hold good. Pad- 
dling out against wind or current 
is, of course, work, but it will 
not seem half so hard as having 
to buck the same thing later 
when you’re headed home. And 


you must Know and respect the 
limitations, peculiarities, and 


drawbacks of a small boat, es- 
pecially if you have switched 
from a large, stable outboard 


runabout to a rowboat, canoe, 
or kayak. The main thing is to 
keep all weights down, and avoid 
moving about in the boat when 
under way, for then it is your actions, 
rather than those of the wind or water, 
that may cause trouble. While it may 
not be dangerous to stand up in a canoe 
or hunting boat in marsh shooting or on 
a shallow stream, it is perilous to do the 
same thing out in open, deep water. 
Where one has switched to sail com- 
pletely, certain safety precautions, pe- 
culiar to sailing, must be taken—even 
though you have wisely chosen a chunky, 
stable boat rather than a lighter, faster 
one. There are any number of models 
of this slower craft, intended for com- 
fortable, safe sailing rather than racing, 
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ind in these days, their economy of 
yperation shouldn’t be overlooked. In 
many cases you can take along an out- 
board and use it as an auxiliary, perhaps 
to get you upwind while you’re master- 
ing the art of tacking. You can get along 
very nicely on a limited supply of fuel, 
and the motor will give you confidence to 
run a little farther than you would 
otherwise dare. 

Sudden squalls and heavy blows must 
be guarded against. Be sure your sail 
can be lowered easily and do not fail to 
get it down at the first sign of an on- 
coming squall. Then drift under bare 
mast or use the outboard, according to 
your position. Summer squalls usually 
don’t last long, and once you are sure 
one is over, you can hoist your sail again. 
The reef points, which you'll probably 
find worked into your sail, are there for 
a purpose, so practice tucking in a reef 
so you can do it quickly in case the wind 
requires it. It’s important here to re- 
spect an offshore wind, because it’s so 
easy to sail a considerable distance be- 
fore it and then have to tack back 
slow, wet work. 

With your sail area in proportion to 
the wind, you cannot get in much trouble 
when the wind is ahead or on either 
beam, even in the learning stage. It’s 
the strong wind that comes from dead 
astern that may be most dangerous, be- 
cause of jibbing. If you accidentally let 
the wind get under the wrong side of 
the sail the boom will sweep across the 
boat with great force. Often the safest 
way for the beginner to run is with a 
strong wind on either quarter—first one, 
then the other—proceeding in a zigzag 
course downwind rather than dead be- 
fore it. 

One can hardly have used a boat of 
any type without having learned some- 
thing about weather conditions on water, 
but blows that seemed negligible when a 
man was using a fair-size, high-powered 
boat may assume a dangerous aspect 
when he’s out in a smaller one. Serious 
blows in summer usually build up slow- 
ly, giving one ample chance to get in. 
It’s the sudden, summer-afternoon squall 

brief but violent and wicked—that 
causes trouble. A fast boat can utilize 
the usual short period of dead calm that 
presages the squall to get to shelter, but 
the man in a rowboat or a canoe must 
avoid getting himself in a_ situation 
which may prove dangerous 

This is particularly true of the man 
who has his boat filled almost to capac- 
ity with passengers. He has a heavy 
load of responsibility, because while he 
may be an expert boatman, he usually 
cannot cope with the hysteria which of- 
ten arises among those who cannot swim 
when a squall roars down. Shelter—and 
quickly—is the only answer 

In many sections, around 4 o’clock in 
the afternoon is the danger hour, es- 
pecially if the day has been hot and the 
wind in its prevailing quarter. If a 
squall is anticipated on such an after- 
noon, its direction can be calculated 
fairly well and boat movements planned 
accordingly. Stand with your back to 
the wind, right arm extended directly 
ahead, left one straight out at your side, 
and you can predict that the squall will 
probably strike from somewhere in the 
quarter they bound. 

Then, on the small lakes where so 
many of us do our boating, a boatman 
can usually favor the side from which 
the squall is most likely to strike, and 
have the shelter of the shore within 
easy reach. Or, on larger lakes, he may 
be able to take advantage of small 
islands, shaping his course to pass within 
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easy paddling distance of one, then an- 
other.—J. A. Emmett. 


Outboard Motors By Bus 


NGLERS going by bus to 

waters in Minnesota, Michigan, and 
Wisconsin can take with them their out- 
board motors, gasoline cans, and tackle 
boxes, together with their personal lug- 
gage, provided they meet with certain 
simple requirements, according to word 
from the officials of the Greyhound bus 
lines. 

Total weight of all equipment must not 
exceed 150 lb. Gas can, carburetor, and 
motor gas tank must be empty, and the 
head of motor must be boxed in. The 
motor must also be rigidly attached to its 
carrying frame with straps or ropes. The 


fishing 


ing boards before leaving home. Present 
allowance for outboard motors equals in 
gallons 2'4 times the rated horsepower, 
and should not be greater than 20 gal. for 
three months 


Buy a License Anyway 


OATING, to a great many readers of 

OvutTpoor Lirz, is a means to an end. 
Perhaps your favorite craft is a duck 
boat, perhaps a canoe in Northern trout 
waters. Or maybe it’s a dependable, 
steady flatbottom on a good bass lake. 
This year it is possible that you may find 
no opportunity to enjoy your sport, but 
I hope you will get behind the campaign 
to bolster our conservation work. Buy a 
icense, whether you can use it or not! 
It will mean good fishing and good huni- 


E or R gas ration coupons for boat uss ing next year—and the year after! 
should be obtained from local gas ration ].A.F 
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oldens of the High Sierras 


stick. Red wouldn't touch it, saying I 
wasn't going to make a sissy out of him! 

That night the temperature descended 
some 50 degrees, and in the gray morn- 
ing it still was not far above freezing. 
Over breakfast there was some argu- 
ment about the day’s program. It was 
obvious that we could take all the camp 
fish we could possibly use right here in 
Piute Creek. But we wanted trout to 
take home, and to do so it would be 
necessary to dehydrate them in a port- 
able dryer that Doc had improvised from 
wire and mosquito netting. Properly 
dried trout will keep two weeks or longer 
in the Sierras, but it is advisable to dry 
specimens ten inches or better. Lesse1 
trout, when thoroughly dehydrated, some- 
times fail to come back with firmness 
and flavor, even when properly soaked in 
fresh water. 

“Desolation is the largest lake in this 
basin,” Red was saying, “and probably 
harbors the largest goldens. I've heard 
of four and five-pounders coming from 
there.” 

“Ever see 'em?” asked practical Bill 

“No see 'em,” Red admitted. “Desola- 
tion is a much longer hike than either 
Lovejoy or Golden Trout lakes, and it’s 
harder to fish.” 

“How do the trout run in these other 
lakes?” I asked. 


“Well,” said Red, “I've seen two- 
pounders come out of Lovejoy, but 
nothing quite a pound from Golden 


Trout. That's the dope as I have it. Go 
where you please.” 

Doc held out for Desolation, but the 
vote was for Lovejoy, which was only 
a little more than a mile from camp 


IKING over escarpments we found 
it—a gemlike body of water lying 
below a steep mountain on which the 
snow never melted. Doc was in the lead, 
as usual. I paused on a rocky height to 
drink deep of the lake’s splendor and 
watch my companions thread their way 
among gigantic bowlders. Tackle had 
been assembled in camp, and shortly I 
observed the men placing flies on the 
quiet, steaming surface. Taking time to 
inspect various points of interest, it was 
some time before I joined Doc and Bill. 
“What's doing?” I inquired, expecting 
to see some fine goldens already creeled. 
“Not a rise,” replied Doc sourly. “I 
knew we should have gone to Desolation.” 
Until I had examined both creels I re- 
fused to believe his story. But, honestly, 
not a golden lay in the moss-lined 
baskets. 

“I've had just about enough of this?” 
Bill exclaimed suddenly. “We'll see what 
a worm will do.” 

“That's one way,” Doc put in, “to see if 
there are trout in this pond.” 

In less time than it takes to tell it 
Bill was rigged up with a worm hook 
and split shot on his leader. He tossed 
out his wriggling bait and retrieved it 
slowly. No action. Again and again he 
cast into deep water without results. 

“Now,” Doc spoke up, “that proves——’ 
But what it proved never was voiced. 
Bill's rod took a twisting dive, and the 
unexpected, violent action had him 
stumbling on his not-too-secure perch. 
The next instant his outraged reel 
shrieked, and we saw the line cutting 
toward the middle of the lake. But by 
this time the angler had regained his 


(Continued from page 33) 


stance, and rod action surely was taking 
care of the finned traveler. As the line 
tightened, a length of living gold hurtled 
from the water and the splash of its re- 
turn sounded loudly in the hollow 
morning. 

“As you were saying, Doc,” I gibed, 
“what proves what?” But he was too 
busy changing his leader to reply. 

So Bill netted the first golden in 
Lovejoy Lake. An ounce or two less 





We could see trout in the mountain streams 


than a pound, the fish was just the right 
size for drying and packing. Shortly we 
all were worming along the ragged shore. 
I netted my initial fish of the morning 
just as the sun peeked around the steep 
slope of Mount Humphreys. It is only 
when sunlight strikes the sides of a true 
golden trout that you are afforded a full 
realization of its individual beauty. 
There is a faultless combination of gold, 
red, olive blue, and yellow which you 
must see to undertand. A_ black-and- 
white photograph tells only that the 
specimen is a trout. 

With the coming of sunlight something 
exciting happened. A golden broke the 
surface not fifty feet from me! And 
then, within minutes, there were troubled 
spots all along the shore water. As I 
changed my worm hook for a fly I could 
not help but associate the appearance of 
the trout with the sunlight. And they 
weren't fooling either! The goldens be- 
gan taking flies more readily than they 
had taken bait in the chill gray of early 
morning. 

Why these fish took flies only afte) 
the sunlight had touched the water is 
not easy to explain, although I once 
heard a theory that, living where illumi- 
nation is so brilliant both above and 
below the surface, the sensitivity of the 
golden’s sight may be tempered or 
diminished simply as a natural protec- 
tion. Furthermore, the fact that roose- 
velti seems to prefer a colorful fly adds 
some weight to this speculation. 

From Lovejoy Lake we took very fair 
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catches of goldens, ranging from eight 
to fourteen inches in length. The smaller 
fish found their way into the frying pan, 
while the better specimens graced the 
dryer. (In preparing trout for mountain 
drying, remove the gills, but not the 
head, and see that the body cavity is 
kept open to the air. Twigs or matches 
will serve to keep the rib walls apart.) 

Red had just come back from an in- 
spection of his stock. 

“By the way,” I inquired, “how’s my 
pal, Jumbo?” 

“Still limping,” Red replied. 

“He’s just pretending,” I said lightly 

“He’s got a long head, as well as legs,” 
was Red’s only further comment. He 
didn’t have to tell me that Jumbo had 
a lot of sense! 

Morning found us hiking across ex- 
tremely difficult terrain. Spreading along 
the base of gigantic slides in the toughest 
sky country imaginable, Desolation Lake 
was aptly named. Neither in name nor 
appearance did it offer the friendliness 
of Lovejoy Lake. But it had a reputation 
for harboring big trout, so here we were 

The sun was well up when we arrived, 
but only odd fish were surfacing. After 
a half hour’s fly fishing Bill picked up 
a ten-inch golden. Doc snorted his dis- 
gust, but you should have heard him 
two hours later when we got together 
and compared catches. Collectively, we 
had taken exactly seven trout, and not 
one compared with the best fish from 
Lovejoy! After another listless hour Bill 
and I headed for camp, leaving Doc in 
full possession of Desolation. The latter 
came in at sundown with only a small 
catch, although one golden beauty would 
go easily three pounds! It was taken 
on a worm, Doc finally admitted. 

Five eventful days whipped by. There 
came our final excursion, which was to 
Lovejoy, and we fished late for the 
benefit of the home folks. On our re- 
turn to camp Red approached me with 
an expression of concern, which I at 
once believed to be forced. 

“Got bad news for you,” he said. 

“Now what?” I asked quickly. 

“Jumbo took a powder,” he replied 
“The last I saw of him he was just a 
speck going up Piute. Wasn't a chance 
to head him off. 

I looked at Red suspiciously. “I've got 
a good pair of boots,” I said lightly. 

“It’s not that bad,” Red returned. “I’ve 
still got the big bald-faced mule. I think 
he can stand a one-way trip with you 
aboard.” 


Planting Mountain Goats 


OUNTAIN GOATS always have in- 

habited a decidedly limited territory 
within the United States, all in the 
mountain ranges of Washington, Idaho, 
and Montana. 

To extend their range, the Montana 
Fish and Game Commission live-trapped 
in 1941, 10 goats on the main Rocky 
Mountain range, and transported them 
in individual crates to the Sweetgrass 
Canyon of the Crazy Mountains, north 
of Big Timber. This range, with moun- 
tains going up to more than 11,000 ft., 
is considered ideal goat country, but 
never harbored any. Later investigation 
showed that there were yearlings and 
kids present there, offspring of the 
transplanted goats. 
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“The Colonel wants to know who 
pitched for the Dodgers today!” 





Answers to Boating Fans 


Small-Boat Anchor 


Question: I should like to make an anchor for 
my 12-ft. boat. I plan to use this anchor in 
water of approximately 35-ft. depth. Any in- 
structions you will be able to give me will be 
appreciated.—J. H. C., Colo. 


Answer: To make a good-holding anchor ob- 
tain an old disk from a farm disk drill or culti- 
vator and fit it with an 18-in. piece of old 
shafting, drilling the center hole to take the 
piece of shaft so that it sets at right angles. The 
other end of the shaft should be drilled to take 
a ring for the rope. This anchor, of course, 
will bring up mud when pulled up, and the 
manufactured types are cleaner in this respect. 
Use shafting instead of pipe as a piece of 
shafting has more weight.—J. A. E. 


Flatbottom Seaworthy? 


Question: I have a flat-bottom plywood boat 
that is well-braced and of rather heavy con- 
Struction. It is 12 ft. long, has a 47 in. beam, 
and 17 in. sides. 

How does a boat of this description compare 
in seaworthiness to other types? Do you con- 
sider the V-bottom to be better than the flat?— 
G. R. M., Ind. 


Answer: The dimensions given in your letter 
indicate a skiff-type boat of good model, al- 
though much depends on the rake or run-up of 
the bottom aft, the flare of the sides, and the 
way the latter are carried in at the stern, the 
Sheer or run-up of the gunwales, etc. 

In general flat-bottom boats of this type have 
800d initial stability and are good sea boats 
up to a certain point. Usually, however, the V 
or semi-V-bottom models row easier than the 


flat and certainly behave better under power, 
especially in rough water. The flat-bottom boat 
rows well except when bucking waves, in which 
case the bottom offers more resistance to the 
water than does one of V design. The speed 
limit of the usual skiff is about eight miles an 
hour, whereas a V-bottom boat can be driven 
as fast as 40 miles an hour with sufficient power. 
No matter how much power is put behind the 
skiff type it can hardly be shoved beyond the 
limit mentioned. I think this is a pretty fair 
picture of the difference between the models.— 
J. A. E. 


Aluminum as Base Paint 


Question: Will you please send me informa- 
tion on painting and conditioning an outboard 
boat. What kind of paint will hold up well and 
what would you advise for the inside of the 
boat? I should like the inside to have the 
appearance of natural wood. I have been told 
that after sanding I should apply aluminum 
paint as a first coat. Do you think this a good 
practice?—G. F. H., Pa. 


Answer: To answer your last question first 
IT do not believe I would use aluminum paint but 
would employ instead any good grade of hull and 
deck paint. Apply this in two or three rather 
thin coats after thoroughly washing and sanding 
the hull. Allow ample time for drying between 
coats, even though this type of paint sets up 
fairly quickly. Also it is best to sand lightly 
between coats if a really good job is wanted, 

In order to obtain inside work with a bright 
finish you will have to consider the condition of 
the old varnish. If this is in bad shape, remove 
completely with paint and varnish remover, used 
according to instructions on the can, then sand 
and finish with several coats of marine spar 
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Eveready 


One of the important 


new weapons of this 
war the famous 
“walkie-talkie” (a 
portable 2-way field 
radio). They're pow- 


NV “Eveready y 
*Mini-Max” portable 


radio batteries—one 


ered } 


reason 
haven't been able to 
get these batteries at 
your dealer's. 





with fresh 
Batteries 


why you 





” are registered 
marks of Nat 1 Carbon Company, Ine 





would be best to get a marine 


varnish. It 
varnish with a bakelite base if you can find a 
dealer who has such varnish on hand nowdays. 
If the old varnish happens to be in fair shape, 


merely sand and revarnish with a couple of 


coats.—J. A. E. 


Bicycle Boat 


Question: I desire to make a bicycle boat, 
with a bicycle frame and drive mounted be- 
tween a pair of pontoons. In place of the rear 
wheel, the rear sprocket gear would be attached 
to a sort of crosswise axle with paddle wheels 
at both ends—or else geared in somehow to a 
single propeller behind. The rudder would be 
fastened out in front of the front-wheel fork 
(wheel removed) so that it could be controlled 
by the handlebars. Does this seem practical? — 
H. P. K., Ala 


Answer: I believe the side wheels will work 
out more satisfactorily than a screw propeller 
for your bicycle boat. The latter, with the shaft 
and gearing that would be required to turn a 
small propeller fast enough to give speed, would 
add a lot of weight, and in these times one 
would probably run into difficulties obtaining 
such parts anyway. 

I know from experience that a bike frame with 
a drive chain running from the sprocket on the 
wheel to a small sprocket (say 2-in. diameter), 
then another chain from there to a _ 10-in. 
sprocket on the paddle-wheel shaft, will turn a 
single paddle wheel 21 in. wide and 2 ft. in 
diameter. I suppose it would do as well with 
two smaller ones each half as wide. However, 
this drive was used to shove a fairly heavy 
small boat, and you will want smaller, faster- 
turning wheels for speed rather than power, so 
some experimenting would be necessary to get 


the best combination. I'd suggest making 
paddle wheels roughly until best size is de- 
termined. 


The rudder you describe should work, but 
should be so placed that two thirds of its area 
is behind the line of the front shaft of the bike, 
one third ahead, rather than all ahead.—J. A. E. 
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Battlers in 


the Mill Pond 


y 


(Continued from page 37 


really intended to maim him, and w 
worked on along the shore. Around 
small point we were surprised and please: 
to discover a series of weed beds, som« 
thing we hadn’t seen from the highway 
and much the best-looking water w 
had come upon. Don dried his bug in 
false cast and prepared to hit a littl 
pocket in the weeds. 

With its characteristic frenzied clatte: 
an outboard came rocketing between u 
and the weed bed, the young maniac i 
charge waving happily back at us as w 
rocked violently from side to side. T} 
bed was hopelessly roiled and the ai! 
I’m afraid, smelled strongly of sulphu 
and brimstone for a minute or two 
we rowed away. 

But farther down the shoreline w: 
found a few partially submerged stump 
I cast beside one, and a strike, as insipi 
as my first, took the fly gently unde 
wate! 

I struck, more cautiously this tim: 
but the power dive that instantly fo 
lowed spelled bass—and a pretty fail 
size bass at that. He curved desperatel 
for the hanging snags of the stump, ar 
I put the whole arc of the straining ro 
against him, just managing to turn hi 
drive before he reached them 

Changing his tactics, the bass sulked 
moment, then plunged for the murk 
depths of the pond. The rod dippe« 
violently, then slowly straightened as h: 
came toward the surface 

At first, from the violence of the fight 
I thought I had hooked a considerabk 
fish, but the short battle told me othe: 
wise. And then Don made a skilled di} 
of the landing net and brought the fis 
splashing into the boat. 

Stretching a little, he might have mad: 
fourteen inches—a keeper but no recor: 


breaker! We consigned him to _ the 
stringer and went on. 
3y this time it was Don's turn at the 


oars, and he switched with R.K. If 


enthusiasm paid dividends, somethin; 
should have turned up in sheer apprecia 
tion of R.K.’s angling efforts. But hi 
splashings apparently weren't what th 
bass fancied. I was just going to sugges 
that he take it a little easier when 
saw him jerk his rod tip back in 
savage strike. At once the rod starte« 


that peculiar fluttering motion that 


means a bluegill. That baby tur 
broadside against the pressure of thi 
rod and if he’s big enough, he can giv 
considerable trouble before he’s landed 

But nothing could hold out lon; 
against the vigor with which R.K 
stripped in his line. Bluegill or n 
bluegill, it wasn’t far away from hi 
first fish of the summer and it wa 
indubitably, a keeper. Big for a bluegil 
it almost made the bass limit of te 
inches 

“Where's the stringer? R. K de 
manded as the fish came flopping i 

It almost led to an explosion, but w 
finally calmed R.K. down after ex 
plaining carefully that our bluegill 
unless we're fishing for them exclusively 
go back to the lake. The small mouth 
of the flat-sided warriors are just no 
built for bass-size stringers. They di¢ 
quickly, and I, at least, want no part o 
a dead fish that’s been dragged aroun 
a lake all day in the glaring rays of the 
summer sun 

After mumbling a number of dirs 
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reats, R. K. 
ck to work. 
Only a moment later an explosive 
trike shattered the water about his bug. 
struck and excitedly put the butt to 
the fish which promptly stood up on its 
| and skittered across the surface. It 
must have been due to something in the 
water, for like my sunfish this bass was 
-minded. No less than six jumps 
preceded his final surrender; but despite 
R. K.’s battle with the intricacies of a 
new automatic reel, as well as with the 
ss, the fish was landed. 
He went a good two pounds, 


finally subsided and went 


and R. K. 


held him up admiringly a moment. Then 
he glared at us. 
“If you think you're throwing this 


bass back, I’ll put you on the stringer 
ilong with him,” he warned us menac- 
gly. 

We agreed that the fish was a fitting 
addition to the string and that we 
wouldn't be. By this time we had worked 
out into open water, so we turned and 
headed back toward the stump area. 
The beauty of this part of the pond 
was its comparative immunity from the 
outboards. The stumps were effective 
obstacles and kept the juvenile speed 
demons a fair distance away. 

Don registered almost at once with a 
fair bass, his first of the day. Then he 
suddenly began catching undersize fish, 
after the other. We had run onto a 


one 


feeding peridd. The trouble was that 
out of eight fish boated, only two, both 
falling to Don’s rod, were of even re- 
spectable size. The others ran from 


seven inches up 
to the lake, 


and went happily back 
not much the worse for wear. 


FEW more changes at the oars saw 


us back on the weed beds with no 
racing speed demons near. 
‘That fish we saw jump was pretty 


well inshore,” Don remarked. “We might 
have better luck in close. Maybe they’re 
the land-going variety in this lake. It’s 
about the only place they’d be safe from 
outboards!” 

I took him at his word and swung in 


toward shore. Channels ran into the 
numerous boathouses, and in the second 
of these Don got a heavy strike. He 
set the hook hard but the fish rushed 
down, taking the line screaming off the 
reel, something a bass seldom does un- 
less of real size. Then suddenly the 


line went limp. 
Don cast a profane look at the under- 


water pilings that had proved his un- 
doing. 

“Now, that was a bass,” he said feel- 
ingly 


Another channel in the reeds brought 
another almost instant strike, this time 
on R. K.’s fly. But again the fish escaped. 
Those big bass seemed to hang out just 


under the edge of the boathouse pilings, 
and as soon as one was hooked, it would 
dive into them and break free 


But while those 
pletely baffled 
me at all, one finally rose to 
Don struck—and struck hard. 

Then at once he slacked off, letting the 
line lie in flat loops on the water. 

That’s suicide with a bass, ninty-nine 
times out of a hundred; and I told Don 
that in no uncertain terms. 

He smiled tolerantly, then asked R. K. 
to back the boat out gently toward 
deeper and clearer water. Once clear of 
the channel and the shoreline vegetation, 
he began picking the slack off the water, 
a little at a time. Ever so gently he put 


fish had R.K 
and wouldn't 


com- 
respond to 
Don's fly. 


On pressure. The bass was still on! 

Easily, carefully, he led that fool bass 

right up the channel, an inch at a time. 
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The fish, evidently 
that it was doing 
came out from 
boathouse, down 
and then into the 
lake. 

Then for the first time Don put every- 
thing the rod had into a second terrific 
strike. The astounded fish swirled in a 
flurry of foam, started a series of rushes, 
dashing about the bottom as though in 
search of the protection that was no 
longer under him. 

He took line out, and the reel whirred 
several times as he did, but it was too 
far back to the safety of the pilings, and 
he couldn’t begin to make it. The fight 
lasted for more than ten minutes; then 
finally the exhausted bass came grudg- 
ingly to the surface. I grabbed the big 


under the illusion 
it all of its own accord, 
the safe refuge of the 
through the channel, 
clearer waters of the 


net. 
“Miss him and there'll be an empty 
seat,” Don warned me grimly. 


But that bass was done. Half over on 
his side, his gills pale with exhaustion, 
Don led him easily into the folds of the 
net. And the fish hardly quivered as I 
swung him aboard. Nearly five pounds 
of strikingly marked bass, he may not 
have been big the one we had 
seen jump but he was plenty big enough 
for us! 

R. K. tried to do the trick, too, but 
the bass refused to cooperate even to the 
extent of rising to his fly. Actually both 


as as 


Don and I knew that the leading process 
was the greatest of good luck and 
probably wouldn’t happen again in a 
hundred tries. 

We pulled back to Jim's pier. He was 
there to greet us, and his face fell a 
couple of feet when he saw our string. 
Don took the big fellow off the stringer 
and after admiring him a moment 


started to put him back. 


“Hey!” yelled Jim. “What in blazes 
are you doing?!” 

Don looked up, surprised. 

*““Why,” he replied, “you said these 
fish weren't good to eat.” 

“Oh, heck,” the shamefaced Jim told 
him, “I don’t want everybody fishin’ this 


here pond!” 


Down-East Bass 


HERE is 
New 


good black-bass 
Hampshire. Among 
waters are Angle Pond in 
Beaver Lake in Derry, Bow Lake in 
Strafford, Corbett’s Pond in Windham, 
Contoocook Lake in Jaffrey and Rindge, 
Franklin Pierce Lake in Hillsboro, 
Harvey Lake in Northwood, and Nippo 
Pond in Barrington. Also Pawtuckaway 
Lake in Nottingham, Pleasant Lake in 
Deerfield, Silver Lake in Madison, Big 
and Little Squam Lakes in Holderness, 
Sunapee Lake in Sunapee, Swain’s Pond 
in Barrington, Waukewan Lake in Mere- 


fishing in 
the better 
Hampstead, 


dith, Winisquam Lake in Laconia, and 
Winnepesaukee Lake. 

Winnepesaukee is a large lake—one 
of the largest in the country—and con- 
tains many islands. It is nearly 30 mi. 
long, with a maximum width of more 


than 10 mi. There are many good bass- 
fishing ground over the miles of shore 


line. Among them are the Weirs Chan- 
nel; the bridge at Governor’s Island; 


northwest side of Witchers Island; north 
side of Rattlesnake Island; Melvin Bay; 
Wolfeboro harf; northwest side of 
Sandy Island, near the black-top buoy; 
east of Split Ledge; Long Island Bridge; 
northwest of Big Bear Island Wharf; 
and on the north side of Six Mile Island. 
As these locations are well known, local 
inquiry will enable you to find them 
easily. 
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ACT PROMPTLY 


REGULAR 
BOOKSTORE EDITION 


Bs 


418 PAGES 
3BIG SECTIONS 


15 COMPLETE 
CHAPTERS 


17 FULL-PAGE 
PLATES 


8O FLIES AND LURES 
ILLUSTRATED IN FULLCOLORS 


Think of it—a book never before sold for 
less than $5.00 now reprinted for OUT- 
DOOR LIFE readers at $1.95! The secrets of 
successful fishing opened up before your 
eyes! The most complete book for fishermen 
ever published! Every page packed with the 
kind of information that will quickly im- 
prove your skill with rod and reel. 

All Eastern game fish and how to get them 

fully with pictures and full 
color illustrations galore. At $1.95 “JUST 
FISHING” :s an unbeatable bargain that 
may never be offered again, Mail the coupon 
below and see what a classic among fishing 
books i ST FISHING” really 1S 


EVERY KIND OF FRESH 
WATER FISHING INCLUDED 


Whether you fish in lake, stream or river 

whether you fish for bass, trout, pike, pick- 
erel, land-locked salmon, muskellunge, or any 
other variety of fresh water fish, “JUST 
FISHING” tells you how and where to get 
It's a book you'll read and treasure 
years to SEND NO MONEY 
NOW! Just mail the coupon. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


YUTDOOR LIFI DEP'’T 73 
FOURTH AVENUE, EW YORK 10, N. Y. 


described 


them. 


for come, 


Please send my copy of Ray Bergman's 418 page book 
“JUST FISHING.” I will pay the postman only $1.95 
plus a few cents postage in full payment. I understand 
this book is identical in quality and contents with the 
$5.00 bookstore edition. If for any reason 1 am dissatis- 
fied I will return the book in 10 days and you will 
refund my money in full, 


NAMi 


ADDRESS and 


CITY STATE 
If you phe fo snd $1.95 now, we pay postage. 


Canadian orders, 








New Tents From Old Ones 


INDING Alec ripping his 7x9-ft. 

wall tent into small pieces was quite 

a shock, for, you know, tents 

are hard to buy. But when he ex- 
plained the purpose behind this apparent 
sabotage, I saw his canny Scottish thrift 
hadn’t gone haywire, but was working 
in high gear as usual. 

“The top of this tent is bad,” Alec said. 
“Last summer it leaked much I de- 
cided it wasn't worth patching. As a big 
tent it’s worthless. But there’s some 
good canvas left in the sides and ends, 
so I'm ripping them out to make a pair 
of pup tents. They'll easily last me for 


as 


S50 


the duration. 
“You know that I camp every year 
with Ed,” Alec went on. “Well, Ed’s a 


swell fellow, but he thrashes around in 
his sleep and snores like a sea lion with 
the croup. Now we'll each have our own 
tent and I can put mine far enough away 
from his to sleep in peace.” 

There were other advantages, too, Alec 
explained, in using one small tent for 
each camper. Although the reclaimed 
fabric was old, it should last several 
seasons, because there are fewer strains 
on a small pup tent when it is pitched 
Ed and he would save packing 
space and weight. They'd save time and 
work making camp because each could 
put up his own small tent in just a few 
minutes, using the rope ridge and two 
pairs of small shear poles. The sticks 
needed would be easier to find at camp 
sites than longer, bigger poles. Level 
spots of ground for small tents are more 
numerous, too, than the bigger 
needed for larger models 

Understand, now, I don’t advise you to 
rush out and begin cutting up a perfectly 
good big tent. But if you happen to own 
one which is beyond repair, you might 
consider Alec's plan. Roofs of large tents 


also 


sites 


usually wear out first, and when this 
happens there is generally some good 
cloth left in the other parts. Made into 


a smaller shelter, this cloth should give 
you years of extra service 

Now, in your old big tent is 
yond repair but still contains some sound 
material, here’ are hints for making it 
over into a smaller model which will 
enable you to keep on camping for the 


case be- 


duration. Two types of small tents 
are best for remodeling, the pup and 
the A, or wedge soth are simple in 


design and easy to make, and both pro- 
tect the campers from weather and 
insects. 

Because the ordinary pup tent is built 
down to bed-rock simplicity and has a 
minimum of conveniences, you should 
add several features in order to make 
it a better substitute for the larger tent 
it replaces. The first of these is a sod- 
cloth 6 in. wide sewed all around the 
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How to use salvaged canvas from a large tent in building a smaller one. Note that ridge rope 
is sewed to the outside of tent. Add a window and "blind" for adequate summer ventilation 


bottom edges so it can be turned in to 
make a seal between tent sides and 
ground. Then make a separate floor, 


cut to the exact size of the tent, to. lay 
on top of the sodcloth. A floor can be 
sewed in permanently if you wish, but 
the separate panel is more easily cleaned 
and dried and can, in addition, serve as 
a pack cover on the trail. Removable 
floors will be weatherproof and insect- 
proof when weighted down with your 
bed and supplies. You must, however, 
remember to dig a ditch around each 
tent if you expect heavy rain; it will 
prevent surface water seeping in _ be- 
tween floor and sodcloth. 

In bad mosquito country, a lining or 
netting should be installed inside the pup 


tent. This lining is cut in the same size 
and shape as the tent except that its 
walls and ends are longer, enough to 
lap over on the floor and tuck in around 
its edges. When the tent is packed, 
‘this lining can be rolled up and fastened 
with tapes to the tent roof near its 
ridge. At night you arrange your bed, 


get in it, kill any stray mosquitoes you 
find in the tent, and let the lining down 
about you. This netting does not re- 
place the usual net door but is used to 
supplement it and make the shelter more 


proof against pests. 
Pup tents are usually 4%) x6'% ft., or 
5x7 ft., ground size, and from 3' to 4 ft. 


high. The larger, higher size is natural- 
ly more comfortable. You can be guided 
in the matter of size by how much good 
cloth you can salvage from your old 
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tent. The “pup” serves admirably as a 
shelter under many camping conditions 
It is light to pack, easy to erect. How- 
ever, here’s one point to remember: Ll “| 
its ordinary form it is not a good tw 
man shelter. But if you provide a @& 
separate tent for each camper, you will & 
find the pup very practical. 
The wedge or A-shape tent is simply 


larger pup with steeper side walls, or a 


can, of 


sources. 


course, be increased from other @ 
If you can’t buy new canvas, it 
may be possible to obtain used 
awning material, or truck covers 
The plans accompanying this article 
show how to cut out the parts of a wedg: 
tent. It is best to make the 
rate and then sew them together at the 
peak. A lap there gives the canvas mor‘ 
strength to resist the wear and pull of @ 
pole or rope ridge. The rear of the te 
can be solid or it may contain a net 
covered window for better ventilation 
hot weather. Unfortunately, we must 
use tightly closed tents in summer camp 
ing to exclude insects, just when we wa 
fresh air the most. Because the interio! 
of a small, low tent can quickly become 


wall tent without its sides. Practical 
sizes for the wedge model are eithe! 
5% x7 ft. and 54 ft. high, or 6% x7*s j 
ft. ground size with a 6-ft. peak. Either! 3 
size accommodates two campers. Th j 
larger is advised if you have enough @ 
cloth. Your own supply of old tenting i 
3 
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stuffy, a window in the rear end is ad-§ 
visable for ventilation. Cut the opening § 
15 x 19 in. in (Continued on page 86) & 
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UNUSUAL LIGHTS THAT HAVE SERVED MEN... Shetland Island- 
ers used the fat body of the Stormy Petrel as a torch. Thrusting a crude wick 
down the bird's throat they applied a flame—secured a feeble illumination. 
Compoare this with the brilliant flood of light you have enjoyed from Bond 
super-power flashlight batteries. 


Modern...BOND Batteries 
insure Safe, Instant Light 


Pioneering that dates from the earliest days of the flash- 

light and the skilled manufacturing knowledge that has 

# been world-famous for generations, are behind the mod- 

S . ern convenience and dependability of Bond flashlights 
and batteries. 

But war restrictions mean that no Bond flashlights are 

available today for civilian use. Bond batteries, too, 

require restricted materials and, so, drastic reduction of 

manufacture and resulting priorities, mean 

7 that they are very difficult to get. 






















































BOND ELECTRIC CORPORATION 


‘ New Haven, Conn. 
* Division of WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY 


ag 


REMEMBER, THEIR NEEDS COME FIRST 


BON 


If you cannot get the Bond Batteries 
you want today, you know the reason. 
But remember to ask for Bond when, 
after Victory, you again want long- 
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: BATTERIES 
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lasting bright light from your flash- 
light. 
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— @ GOOD EATS— Green Beans and Bacon | 
rope & Beans can be canned or fresh. If fresh, 
ation 3 AT HOME or AFIELD boil 15 minutes first. And you can sub- 

i stitute salt pork for bacon to vary this 
as a @ delicious dish. 
— io Cheeseburgers 
How- & 4 slices bacon 
r: In @ A popular dish at camp and picnics 1, cup water 
two- and it goes just as well at home. 1 cup chopped celery 
de a cup boiled onions 
1 will m 6 hamburger buns 2% cups green beans 

: 1 Ib. ground beef 1 tablespoon flour 
ply a 6 slices sweet onion ; Cup evaporated milk 
ora @ 6 slices yellow cheese Salt and pepper 
ctical & Salt and pepper 
sither & Prepared mustard Fry bacon until brown, remove, and 
x7's @ brown celery in the hot fat. Add flour, 
sither J Toast the split halves of buns. (In salt and pepper, and blend. Add milk 
The @ camp you can toast them in a hot, dry Breakfast Scones and water and cook until thick. Stir in 
1ough @ skillet.) Mix salt and pepper with meat beans and onions, simmer until well 
nting § and add % cup water or milk to keep The original scone was made of barley heated, put bacon, broken in pieces, back 
other § sandwiches moist. Form meat into thin or oatmeal and baked on a griddle. You into the mixture, and serve. 
yas, it M} cakes and lay on buns. Spread meat can use wheat flour for this kind and 
tarps, #} with mustard, cover with a slice of bake in an oven Mackerel Hash 

onion and one of cheese. Broil slowly 

irticle B® until the cheese melts. 2 cups flour Canned mackerel is pinch-hitting for 
wedge 3 teaspoons baking powder canned salmon these days and doing a 
sepa i Fried Corn 2 tablespoons sugar swell job too 
at the & 1% cup shortening 
mort 2 slices bacon 1 egg 1 can mackerel drained 
ull 2 cups corn 1 cup milk 1 cup minced green pepper 
e te 1 chopped green pepper % teaspoon salt ; cup chopped onion 
4 net- Salt and pepper 2 cups boiled potatoes 
ion il Mix flour, baking powder, sugar, and Salt and pepper 
must Fry bacon until crisp and break into salt together, then cut shortening in with 
camp small pieces with a fork. Add corn and a knife; add beaten egg and the milk. Fry pepper and onion in hot fat. Mix 
2 want chopped pepper. Corn can be fresh, Batter should be thin enough to pour in the mackerel, potatoes, and seasoning. 
iterio! canned, or dried corn that you have slowly. Pour into a greased pan, sprinkle Add more fat occasionally and cook un- 
ecome Soaked soft. Add a very little water, top with a little sugar and cinnamon and til well browned. A good way to brown 
is ad- cover the skillet, and cook slowly until bake at 375 degrees for about 35 minutes. hash: shape it into a thin loaf and turn 
pening corn is tender. Cut into wedges like pie and serve hot. frequently.—Don Richards. 
ge 50) Bel = ; = 
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Sticky Slicker 


Question: I have an oil slicker which I use 
for fishing, but it has become so sticky it’s use- 
less. Is there a remedy for this—G. M. L., Minn. 


Answer: When an oiled slicker becomes sticky 
it means that the coating of waterproofing oil 
has broken down. It is possible to wash off the 
old oil with a chemical solvent like acetone, and 


put on more linseed oil, but I doubt that the | 


work is worth while. Your coat will probably 
in the end cost you as much as a new one.— 


M. H. D. 


Arsenic Only Preservative 


Question: My father doesn’t like me to use 
arsenic in mounting birds and animals. Is there 
any other thing I can use which is not so poison- 
ous but which will preserve specimens as well? 


—H. H., Wash. 


Answer: I regret to say that I do not know 
of any effective preservative to use in mounting 
birds other than arsenic. There are special 
soaps and compounds advertised by dealers in 
taxidermist’s supplies but these are all made 
with an arsenic base. One must, of course, be 
very careful when employing such materials. 
Special care must be taken that none of the 
poison lodges under the fingernails.—M. H. D. 





Canoe-Camping 


Question: A friend and I are going to make 
a 14-day, 400-mi. canoe-camping trip. Do you 
think the distance is too great for the time? 
How can we prevent our hands from becoming 
sore from paddling? Do you suggest single or 
double paddles? Is it sufficient to hang our 
food supply out of reach of animals or must we 
hang up all our stuff? What size pack board 
| do you suggest?—R. L., Manitoba 


Answer: A 400-mi. canoe trip in 14 days 
sounds all right, unless you are going to run 
into some long, frequent, and hard portages. 
Some days you may be able to travel 40 mi. 
on smooth water; others you may not cover § 


or 10. The canoeist usually figures on an 
average of 25 mi. a day under ordinary circum- 
| stances. 


Start to toughen the skin on your hands a 
couple of months before the trip. Bathe the 
hands in cold salt water every night, and avoid 
wearing gloves as much as you can. If possible, 
do some kind of work that will give the skin 
more resistance to blisters—working around your 
garden or yard will help. On the trip you might 
try wearing leather gloves that fit snugly. A 
great many canoeists dislike gloves; this is only 
a suggestion for you to consider 

I suggest that you use single paddles in a 
regular canoe. The double blades are awkward 
in rough water. In camp it is not necessary to 
hang any of your food if you have room for it 
in the tent and don’t leave the latter open for 
long periods of time. If there is any danger of 
visits from porcupines, mice, or other animals, 
then suspend the food bags on a wire stretched 
between two trees. 

Pack boards run about 
M. H. D. 





13 to 14 in. wide.— 


Pickled Fish 


Question: Will you please print a recipe for 
pickling fish? —A. W., Wis. 


Answer: Here is one that I’m sure you will 
find satisfactory. Boil 1 qt. water and 1 qt. 
vinegar—to which have been added 40 pepper- 
corns, 36 whole allspice, 10 crushed bay leaves, 
6 slices onion, 2 teaspoons salt—for 30 minutes. 
Add 8 slices lemon and cook for five minutes 
more, then remove lemon. Have fish scaled and 
cleaned, and simmer them in the liquid until 
tender enough so that a fin can be pulled out. 
Cook only a few pieces at a time. Pack the 
cooked fish in glass jars with sliced onions 
between layers. Pour the hot liquid over the 
fish. Do not seal jars but cover them with 
caps. The liquid forms a jelly on the fish, and 
they will keep several weeks.—M. H. D. 








Furlough in the Uplands 


(Continued from page 23) 


their tangled growth along either bank 
of the thin stream which bisects the 
tract. The ground is spongy enough to 
support plenty of that aromatic plant 
known as skunk cabbage; and skunk 
cabbage—if anyone ever rides up on a 
jeep to inquire—is dearly beloved of ring- 
neck pheasants. The big, blatant old 
birds just dote on such fare. Jack and 
I knew all about it. 

Swale swamps are tricky, though, as 
any experienced pheasant gunner will 
testify. There are potholes to trip the 
unwary, brush to deflect pellets. A good 
dog is usually necessary to insure success. 
Then when, and if, the moment arrives 
and your bird goes cackling into the air, 
it’s two to one that you'll be standing on 
one of those hummocks which has never 
decided whether to take firm root and 
therefore has compromised on a wobbly, 
insecure base. It’s all very confusing and 
leads to a general battle of wits and 
tactics which is often won by his nibs, 
the ringneck. 

But Jack and I had worked strategy 
on our game long before Uncle Sam be- 
gan to give us detailed training in the 
art of deceptive maneuvering. Here was 
the situation: Our swale swamp, bisected 
by the alder-grown stream, was bounded 
by open fields on three sides and by a 
brush-bordered fence line on the north. 
The swale itself spread over an area of 
approximately three acres. 

We knew that a pheasant dislikes to 
wet his feet and will often fly when he 
is pushed to the brink of a stream. We 
knew also that a ringneck will invariably 
skulk to the very edge of cover, but 
hesitate to go beyond the protection of 
leaning bunch grass, brush, or other 
natural camouflage. We planned, there- 
fore, to cut diagonally toward the fence 

-walking some twenty yards apart—to 
make plenty of noise, and to prepare for 
action as soon as any skulking game 
bird should have time to reach the brook 
barrier on the one hand, or the fence 
line on the other. Cold meat, and ‘it 
used to work very well. But this time 
something slipped. The big cock jumped 
right between us, right out in the middle 
of the swale where we didn’t expect him! 
He went up in a vertical spiral, cackling 
and beating his wings furiously. I 
caught a flash impression of Jack trying 
to swing his corn sheller through a 
clutching tangle of swamp alders. Then 
I forgot about him. I'd been waiting a 
full year for this, for the wild thrill of 
an unexpected flush, for the feel of a 
shotgun swinging smoothly ahead of 
bright feathers, for the sharp report, and 
the puff of feathers that signaled suc- 
cess. Now it happened; the game bird 
plummeted. 

“Score one for the Air Forces!” Jack 
yelled joyously. 

“Score nothing for the Air Forces!” 

“Did you shoot?” he inquired innocent- 
ly. And all of a sudden I saw thin-blue 
smoke wreathing from his gun muzzle. 

“Combined operations,” I admitted. 

We picked up the bird. It was heavy 
and bronze-tinted. One of the legs bore 
a band which later disclosed that the 
ringneck had been released in Smith- 
field, Rhode Island, some thirty-five 
miles to the south. That, incidentally, 
proved to our satisfaction the question as 
to whether a pheasant will migrate to 
any considerable distance. 

“You killed it,” I said. “You carry it.” 
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“The 
smiled. 


Air Forces travel light,” he 
“You carry. I shoot.” 

We left the swamp and sought higher 
ground. It was rugged work toiling 
through these covers. Huge bowlders 
jutted from the grassy slope and blow- 
downs made detouring a necessity. A 
cottontail scuttled out from under a 
pile of birch brush and went bouncing 
off to the right. Jack followed every 
jump with his gun, but he didn’t fir 

“Can't shoot a rabbit so early in the 
season—hurts my conscience.” 

We headed for the wild-grape arbors 
and the tumble-down apple trees ruffed 
grouse love so well. Two pats jumped 
far out of range. We could hear thei: 
wings drum, clip through the brush, and 
that was all. 

“They’re here, 
faction. 

Two hours later I wiped the perspira- 
tion off my brow and muttered: “They 
may be here, brother, but they ain't 
taking any chances. These babies are 
wilder than desert fleas!” We must 
have jumped a dozen gray woods drum 
mers in those morning hours, but each 
had presented us with a well-nigh im- 
possible shot. Then, at noon, just as we 
had begun to work on the sandwiches, a 
nice red ruff zoomed out of a juniper 
thicket, scant yards away. We looked 
at each other and laughed. 

“Same old pats,” Jack said. 

My kid brother swung jauntily along 
on the slope just above me. He had 
decided that the pats would be here, 
dusting on the warm hillside, come after- 
noon. I wasn’t so certain. Now the sun 
was lowering and the day had taken on 
a blue-and-gold wash. 

“Watch that apple tree!” 

He needn’t have spoken. My eye had 
been fixed on the warped tangle of fruit 
boughs and underbrush. Grouse like 
such spots in which to strut and peck 
at the half-frozen apples which always 
lie in profusion partly buried in the leaf 
carpet and mold. This time it wasn't 
a pat, though, but a pheasant battering 
up with that unmistakable whistle laced 
through the thunder of stiff pinions. At 
first I thought it was a hen, and lowered 
my piece, but then the sun caught and 
flashed on iridescent feathers and a 
white ring. The pattern caught him 
squarely, and he tumbled with that 
solid fall which denies crippling. 

“What is it?” 

“Pheasant—a young cock.” 

“Chow,” Jack remarked laconically, and 
I could imagine him smacking his lips 
as he walked away in the brush. 

Now there were two pheasants bump- 
ing along in the back of my hunting 
vest, and although their weight was 
quite satisfactory, I longed for a decent 
crack at grouse. I love grouse. I love 
the proud strut of them, the regal toss 
of their alert heads. The flush of a New 
England pa’tridge is all that one need 
ever desire in a game bird: sudden, un- 
nerving and—tactical; there’s no other 
word for it. The grouse I missed a few 
moments later proved the point when it 
caught me offguard, for I was feeling 
abused at the lack of his kind. He burst 
out of a bittersweet tangle practically 
under my feet. Surprise! He outma- 
neuvered me too. The spruce tree at 3 
o'clock caught a full burst of chilled shot. 


” 


Jack said with satis- 
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Then, insult to injury, Jack’s gun banged 
single, decisive report over to the left. 
“Get him?” 

“Never touched him.” 


“Ha!” I howled. “I’m glad! I’m glad 

ou missed him! I hope that grouse lives 

) a ripe old age and dies of whatever 
grouse die of when they get old.” 

“It was practically a Station 8 shot!” 

“Fine,” I told him. “Gripe—gripe and 
be hanged. Can I help it if you can’t 

hoot your way out of a paper bag?” 

“How about your own fancywork?” 

And, of course, while we stood there 
arguing, the second grouse came out of 
the same little tangle of bittersweet! 

It is rather painful to recall how many 
shots I fired fruitlessly, but Jack’s single 
report rapped sharply after I had de- 
clared the automatic out of action. The 
grouse, about to tower in triumph over 
a stand of birehes, came all unhinged 
and went cartwheeling tail over topknot. 
The little, fluffy feathers came floating 
back to mock me. 

Jack shrugged. “Messerschmitts, grouse 

they’re all in a day’s work for the Air 
Forces. Stick around, Mac, and I'll give 
you some pointers!” 

We went up into the junipers as the 
afternoon ran thin, and on to even higher 
land where an old orchard lay forgotten, 
yet inviting, on the sunny slope. Wine- 
tinted Baldwin apples glistened in the 
brown leaves. I selected one and bit into 
its firm flesh. It was tangy, delightful 
with the aroma and flavor of late fall. 

Jack and I finished our hunt on the 
hill. We laid our game carefully on the 
Novenfber leaves, and we gathered a pile 
of the deep-red cider apples. Together, 
the game and the apples made a picture 
to remember. We'd done this before, of 
course. It was a sort of ritual, a moment 
to appraise our bag, to discuss the hunt, 
and to rest before the day was done 
and the trail led home. The trees etched 
their branches sharply against the yel- 
low western sky like a steel engraving. 
Somewhere a war was raging—but not 
here. We had nine more days of this, 
nine days to work hard for a few grand 
game birds, to feel keenly every moment 
of our time together, and to store up a 
treasure of memories as a wall against 
the black days ahead. We wouldn't kill 
many birds. We had no desire to. The 
boys who fight under a swastika and a 
rising sun wouldn’t understand that. 
But they fail to understand a great many 
things. This is part of what Jack and 
I are fighting for: the yellow sky behind 
peaceful hills, upland game birds, and 
clean, fast sport. A way of life. 

Then, of course, we'd go back to camp, 
and the doggies would say: “What'd 
you do on your furlough—and was she 
blonde or brunette?” 

And we'd say: “We did a lot of upland 
gunning, Mac—there’s plenty of birds 
this year.” 

They’d say: “Wha-a-a-t?” 

So, of course, you’d have to explain to 
the G.I. scissorbills. You'd have to tell 
them that you preferred upland gunning 
to blondes any day, and besides 

But they’d just look at you and inquire: 
“Mac, you got holes in your head?” 

And if you just kept your mouth shut 
in the first place you’d be better off all 
around, because there are a number of 
G.I.’s who never learned about the great 
outdoors, who fail to realize that upland 
birds are hunted during the day! And if 
you get my point you can easily see why 
an upland gunner on furlough, whether 
he be an air fighter, or tank buster, or 
just plain foot soldier, is sitting on tov 
of the world. 
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YOU, SOLDIER 








The fine Calobar Sun Glasses you 
may have planned to buy this summer 
are probably guarding a fighting man’s 
eyes. 

Calobar lenses, for instance, are pro- 
tecting aviators’ eyes against the ter- 
rific punishment of the sun’s rays 
“20,000 feet up”. They give protection 
against glare, yet admit adequate “see- 
ing” light. They stop harmful ultra- 
violet (sunburn) rays, and filter infra- 
red (heat) rays. Calobar lenses meet 
the specifications of the U.S. Army Air 
Corps, and afford the scientific protec- 
tion necessary to our flyers. 


CALOBAR SUN GLASSES 
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HELP US 


FIGHT 


+CANCER 
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160,000 Americans die of cancer 
annually. Authorities say many 
of these deaths could be avoided. 


Help us spread the knowledge 
that cancer can, in many cases, be 
cured. Enlist today in your local 
unit of the Women’s Field Army. 


In the Metropolitan Area, ad- 
dress the New York City Cancer 
Committee, 130 East 66th Street. 


AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR 


THE CONTROL OF CANCER 


350 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 





SOUTHBRIDGE, “MASSACHUSETTS 


a 


SS. 


Calobar Sun Glasses are scarce be- 
cause we are supplying the Armed 
Forces, but there are still some avail- 


able in establishments which render 
If you cannot 
find a pair, remember today it’s a case 
of “After you, Soldier”. 


professional eye care. 
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20 DAY FREE TRIAL 


Ideal for spottin ime ships miles away. People 500 
y | way appear ; 100 yards distant! 5 miles appear as 
i ‘ SPOTTER TELESCOPE has scientifically ground 
‘ lastic eye piece new-type « — ge m tubes and 
teed for ‘ perfor ime has to focus on both 

ving and sta nary object 20 DAY FREE. TRIAL. Try 

wn lays at i k! Return if not completely satisfied. 

SEND NO MONEY ust 7 postman $1.39 plus few cents 
ize on br ver — t wait production of telescopes 
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BATTLEFIELDS NOW— 


Country Reede After The War 
meday — you can drive 

Then you will want a 
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Wartime engineering 
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HULL MFG. CO. 
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yw” Follow the example of Amer- 
ican guides — wear Bass Outdoor 
Footwear. You'll understand 
why guides praise their Indian 
Moccasin construction that cra- 
dies your foot with supple, long- 
lasting leather. For comfort’s sake, 
wear Bass! 


FREE! Illustrated catalog of all 
kinds of BASS OUTDOOR FOOT- 
WEAR for men and women. 
Write G. H. Bass & Co.,157Canal 
Street, Wilton, Maine. 

UNCLE SAM COMES FIRST... 
with you and with us 
Please have patience with 
delays and shortages due 
to our war production. 





SPORTOCASINS, SKI BOOTS 


AND OTHER FINE OUTDOOR FOOTWEAR 


How to Get More Fun 
Out of Camping! 


- Hundreds of helpful 


vOAMPERS| hints that will make 


MANUAL your next trip more 
25% 
eh, 





enjoyable! Shows 


how to select and 


care for equipment, 


how and where to 
pitch camp, how to 
solve the insect prob- 
lem. New 


camp menus, how to 
fry 


ideas for 


roast, broil or 
all types of fish and game, how to prepare 
cereals, breadstuffs, vegetables and beverages. 
64 pages. Fully illustrated. Send only 25¢ 
for your copy today! Address Dept. 73. 
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Hot Meals .. EVEN 
in a “FOX HOLE” 
with HEATABS 


and VEST POCKET ““STOVE”, 






2 /~$Stove 
— Folded 
Food calls for HEAT, wherever you are! HEATABS 
(Tablets of Concentrated Heat) will light instantly, and 
will burn tong, with intense heat . . . outdoors or in- 
doors. Campers, picnic-ers, hunters, fishermen can cook, 
fry, boil food, start fires under any circumstances with 
HEATABS. Many uses for Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, house- 
wives, doctors, nurses, Red Cross and Civilian Defense 
workers, dentists, chemists, industrial workers, etc. Im- 
portant in First Aid and Emergency Kits. Carried by 
armed forces to heat combat rations. Solid, compact, non- 
poisonous . . . NO SMOKE, SOOT, FUMES or ASH! 


SPECIAL OFFER (limited): COLLARMaLs “STOVE” 
(Vest pocket size) with TWO LA RTONS of 


RGE CA 
HEATABS, only$1.00. Postpaid. ORDER BY MAILTODAY! 
J. W. SPEAKER CORP., 1667 N. Water St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


TABLETS OF 
s FATA BS& concentrated 
. i HEAT 








New Tents From Old Ones 


(Continued from page 82) 


| size, then hem back each edge half an 
| inch to make the finished window 16 x 20. 
| A larger panel of cloth sewed fast at 
the top only, and manipulated by rope 
loops from inside of tent as shown in 
the drawing, closes this window during 
storms. 

The front of our tent is made in two 
parts, the left panel lapping over the 
right when door is closed. Install these 
fronts after rest of tent is assembled. 
The two panels are held shut by two 
rows of 6-in. tapes sewed to the outside 
of the right panel and to the inside of 
the left. Put tapes on last, first erecting 
the tent and locating the sets of tapes so 
they will hold the doors smooth and 
tight. 

Rope ridges for pitching tents should 
be installed on all small models. They 
avert the necessity of carrying or cutting 


ridge poles, and save time in making 
camp. Five-sixteenths rope is heavy 
enough for the pup-tent ridge; use % 
or %-in. rope for the larger wedge 
models. Drawing shows how the rope 
ridge is laid flat on peak of tent and 
whipped to it with stout cord. When 
the job is finished, rub paraffin where 
cord enters tent. This kind of ridge 


supports every inch of tent peak and the 
rope dries better after a rain than if it 
had been run under the tent top. Loops 
of doubled cloth can be sewed to bottom 
edge of the tent to serve as stake ropes. 
These are easier to install than regular 
lengths of rope unless you are equipped 
to insert grommets in the cloth to hold 
the rope. The loops can be doubled or 
twisted to fit different sizes of stakes. 

A net front or lining should be sewed 
inside the regular two-piece canvas door 
of the wedge tent. This lining is made 
in one piece. You lift it when you enter 
and it is made long enough to lap over on 
the floor. Small weights sewed to the 
lower edge make this lining self-closing, 
and breezes won't lift it and permit 
mosquitoes to come in. 

Before you rip any old tent apart to 
remodel it, study all construction details. 
Note how its widths are joined together 
to make large panels; check the kind 
of seam used at different points; and 
study how sides and doors join roof and 
walls. This information will be a big 
help when you start to put the new tent 
together. 

Now, this remodeling of an old tent 
into a smaller one is advisable only when 
the larger shelter is beyond repair. If 
its fabric is not too badly worn, and 
merely leaks in a rain, a coat or two of 
waterproofing solution will make it us- 
able again. Even the numerous pinholes 
you see in an old tent, when you look 
out through its roof and walls at the 
sun, can be closed with dope. One of 
the best seals for worn tents is paraffin, 
because it has the necessary body to 
fill these holes. It may leave the tent 
slightly greasy in hot weather and turn 
it stiff in cold, but these are not serious 
faults. They can be endured much 
easier than rain leaks which soak your 
bed and supplies. 

3eeswax is better than paraffin if you 
can obtain it. Use either or a mixture of 
both. The formula is ™% lb. of wax dis- 
solved in 1 gal. of gasoline. Use the 
“white” fuel if you can buy it, “regular” 
if you can’t; but remember that leaded 
gasoline is poisonous. Or if your gasoline 
ration book is thin, turpentine will serve 





as a solvent. It takes longer to dry but 
your tent should be ready for use within 
a week after treating. 

Shave the wax and melt it in a con- 
tainer set in hot water. Pour turpentine 
or gasoline in a pail and set this pail in 
a tub of hot water too. (Work outdoors, 
not inside, and don’t try to warm these 
inflammable liquids over any kind of a 
flame.) When the solvent is warm, stir 
in the melted wax. Paint mixture on the 
tent while it is still warm, using an 
ordinary paintbrush and working in the 
sunlight if possible. 

Tears and rips in the fabric should be 
sewed up or patched. Apply patches on 
the outside of walls and roof, and put 
them on the inside of the sewed-in floor 
of a tent. Turn in edges of the patch to 
make a neat seam and sew down tight 
with small stitches. Then sew the raw 
edges of the tear down to the patch so 
they can’t pull loose. If many places in 
your tent need patching it might be wise 
to take it to an awning maker. He has 


the right kind of sewing machine to 
make strong, tight seams and can also 
furnish scraps of canvas for patches. 


Rub plenty of waterproofing around the 
edges of each patch. 

If you prefer, you can buy ready- 
mixed waterproofing solutions from deal- 
ers in tents and camping supplies. Some 
of these mixtures are tinted so you can 
restore both the original color of your 
tent as well as its ability to shed water 
Remember in handling them, that all 
waterproofing mixtures are likely to con 
tain inflammable material. Work out- 
doors, and be careful in camp not to set 
candles, lanterns, or stoves too near the 
roof or wall of your tent. 

If there are numerous worn, weakened 
places in one part of your tent it may 
be practicable to replace this panel with 
new or good used cloth. The work could 
be handled by the camper without much 
trouble, or by an awning maker. The 
new panel should be waterproofed with 
some factory dope containing dye to 
match balance of tent. Such replacement 
jobs are hardly noticeable. If you use 
new fabric, buy a cheaper grade than 
originally used in tent, to get a closer 
balance for the amount of wear remain 
ing in the shelter. 

Check every rope and stake loop on 
your tent. If any are worn replace them 
A rope that breaks in a storm may per 
mit considerable damage to your tent 
and the outfit it covers. When you 
waterproof a tent, treat all ropes with 
the same solution.—Maurice H. Decker 


Buy That License! 


eee spent a great part of my life 
outdoors, and having watched, ove! 
a period of years, the rescue of wildlife 
from a condition that almost approached 
extermination, I realize the debt that we 
sportsmen owe to conservationists and 
wildlife workers generally. Right now 
their program, which has been conducted 
intelligently and tirelessly through the 
years, is threatened. As you know, the 
fees we pay for our fishing and hunting 
licenses make conservation work pos- 
sible, and if any considerable number of 
us fail to buy licenses this year the effect 
will be disastrous. Conservation is a war 
we have almost won—we can’t quit now 
So let’s buy our licenses this year as usu 
al, whether we use them or not.—M.H.D 
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HE man who 


of Ooms 
t— 


has done any 
deep-sea an- 
gling or surf 





fishing without a 
belt holder for his WORK BENCH 
heavy rod, knows 


that he has been up 

igainst a tough proposition, for the big 
rod, plus the strain exerted by a good-size 
fish, is almost too much for an ordinary 
pair of arms. But when he has a sturdy 
belt holder strapped on, and the rod butt 
set firmly in its socket, the average an- 
gler is ready for even one of the larger 
sea-going game fish. 

It isn’t difficult to construct one. First 
obtain a sheet of %4-in. hardwood, about 
8x18in. From it you will obtain the 
curved shield of the rod holder. Your 
first step is to curve the sheet of wood. 
Soak it in a container of water for 24 
hours. Meantime knock together a frame 
like the one in the drawing, of a size 
suitable to hold your sheet of wood. 
When it’s ready, place the wet sheet on 
the frame and insert a piece of “,-in. 
pipe in the position indicated. Leave 
everything in place until the wood is 
thoroughly dry; then it will have a 
permanent curve. 

Next make a full-size paper pattern of 
the shield, using the drawing for a 
guide. Place this pattern on the curved 
sheet and trace its outline. Then cut out 
the shield with an ordinary coping saw 
and make the necessary openings for 
the belt. 

Now take a block of hardwood 2% x 
2% x 3 in. Cut off sections so that it 
can be applied to the shield at an angle 
of 45 degrees (see section drawing). 
Chamfer its edges 4 in. Borrow an ex- 
pansion bit, if you don’t own one, and 
bore a 1%-in. hole, as indicated, to a 
depth of lin. This is the socket for your 
rod butt, so you may have to alter its 
dimensions. Sand out the 45-degree face 


Rod Helder for ‘Case 


Fishing 





»f the block to fit the curve of the shield 
and glue it in place, using a hand clamp 


if one is available. Be sure you apply a 
good grade of waterproof glue. If no 
clamp is handy, keep the block in place 
with weights until the glue has hardened 

Now you can sandpaper the entire rod 
holder and stain it or paint it any color 
you wish. To complete the job, fit the 
holder with a good, strong belt, and 
you'll be all set to take on the next deep- 
sea fighter.—R. H. Jenkins. 
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The famous Russell 
“BIRD SHOOTER” 


If you have to wait for your Russell 
remember that the needs of 
* Marines and Army Engineers come 
‘d want them to come first. So, 
vhen you place your order, we hope 
you'll be patient. You may count on our 

t make earliest 


Saat 


V1 OC isins 


oing our level best to 


e ery 


SSELL MOCCASIN CO. 
Berlin, Wis. 


Ww. c. R 
928 Wisconsin St. 





GENUINE HAND SEWED MOCCASINS 
If you‘re needed and can qualify 


? SERVE YOUR 
COUNTRY IN 
THE U.S. CROP CORPS! 


Watch for local recruiting in 
your community 


U. S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 






The “Captain Jeff," the belt 
that expresses the fighting spirit 
of American manhood. Named for 
the fearless, fast-traveling Ranger 
Captain. Hand-tooled in Yoakum, 
Texas, by saddle makers bred in 
freedom's tradition. Western floral de- 
sign, stirring as the neigh of a wild 
mustang. Tough top grain cowhide. 


} 


1” wide. Saddie Ton or Antique. $2.50 













Dealers olert to present the finest 
most cuthentic in American leathe 
crofttsmonship feature Texas Ronge nd 
Saddle Craft. Should you not find Tex! 
merchandise Yook 
Texas, for name of neorest dealer 


by TexTan 


OF YOAKUM 


write TexTan 





TEXAS 








Overtraining Ruins Pups 


O MY way of thinking, a boy’s first 
pup is much like his first s\ rt; 
he may have better ones later on but 
no one can ever convince him of the 

fact. Father and mother may call thei! 
son’s initial affair of the heart “puppy 
love” and his first gun dog or hound a 
mutt, but the boy himself, even after he 
has become a grown man, is inclined to 
look back on the one as the only real ro- 
mance of his life and on the other as the 
only real dog he ever owned. And that’s 
not the sole similarity in the boy-meets- 
girl and boy-buys-pup situations. 

For the cruel truth of the matter is 
that only very occasionally does eithe1 
youngster’s first ladylove or his 
first pup have more than a 
gambler’s chance to make good 
as a life companion or hunting 
companion as the case may bh 
And as time goes by, the boy 
having reached years of discre 
tion, realizes it was probably his 
own fault and is duly remorse- 
ful 

The reasons for this unfor- 
tunate outcome seem obvious. 
Very seldom does a young boy 


understand girls, and just as j 
seldom does he _ understand a4 
pups As a matter of fact, \ 
grown men and women, who 


have experience in life and cor 

sequent ability to cope with its 
problems, frequently find the 
complications that follow their 
first purchase of a dog too 
puzzling a problem for satisfac- 
tory solution 

This, of course, is not my 
first attempt to deal with the 
problem in these pages, but 
since letters seeking answers to it con- 
tinue to come in, I'll follow the old 
slogan, “If at first you don’t succeed, 
try, try again.” And this time I'll take 
a somewhat different tack. Instead of 
describing the various mental and physi- 
eal characteristics you should look for 
in the pup you plan to buy-—-such as 
correct breed type, good health, sound 
legs and feet, keen nose, and even dis- 
position, with no tendency toward man- 
shyness, gun-shyness or nervousyess in 
general—-we'll assume you have already 
considered all these points and have 
picked out a nice, promising youngster 
that appears worth working on. 

But appearances are sometimes de- 
ceitful. So, to begin with, don't get 
the idea that when you lay your cash 
on the barrelhead, you're simply buy- 
ing the dog you've been looking at 
The fact is that you're buying a whole 
lot of dogs. Most of them you've never 
seen and never will see, but they're 
all wrapped up in the little bundle of 


Those shadowy figures 


barks and busyness for which you pay 
your good money. These dogs are your 
pup’s ancestors, and sooner or later 
he’s sure to be like them to your delight 
or disappointment. 

Consider coon hounds, for instance. As 
we all know, they’re specialists; and 
high-class individuals of this breed don't 
grow on every bush. But breeders who 
claim they have high-class coon hound 
puppies for sale do grow on every bush 
and make plenty of noise. What’s more, 
good coon hounds don’t reach their real 
form in a few months—sometimes it’s 
a matter of years. So what todo? Take 
the breeder’s word for the future per- 





formance of his pups? Not if you know 
your way around. An eminent patriot 
and orator said he knew “no way of 
judging of the future but by the past.” 
The only past a pup has is ancestry, and 
it's up to you to look into that ancestry 
and see what made it tick. In this con- 
nection, written or printed pedigrees 
will be helpful if you happen to know 
“personally” or by reputation the dogs 
named in them. The chances, however, 
are that you will not, so do plenty of 
gumshoeing before you fall for a likely- 
looking pup on the strength of an im- 
pressive pedigree and a would-be seller’s 
say-so. 

Here's a second suggestion that, in 
most first-pup propositions, should be a 
“must.” It was recently expressed by a 
well-known dog authority approximately 
as follows: 

“Every puppy sold to a buyer inexper- 
ienced in doggy moods and tenses should 
have a book of directions for training 
tied to its tail.” 
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are your pup's ancestors, and sooner or later 
he's going to turn out like them—to your delight or disappointment 


This writer claimed to know little « 
nothing about dogs, but he certainly ha: 
an excellent working knowledge of hu 
man nature on the hoof—and his state 
ment goes double when applied to sport 
ing breeds. 

Now I happen to know a little about 
dogs, and I’m absolutely sure a goo 
book on training will turn the trick fo1 
the average new owner of a bird dog o1 
hound puppy. It will not turn it, how 
ever, unless the book is read and reread 
over and over again, and its instruction 
carefully heeded. Do that, and the dolla: 
or two it costs may keep you from ruil 
ing a pup worth many times as much. 

Another tip: Don't be in to: 


much of a hurry to put what 
you read into practice by be 
ginning the training of your 


hopeful for work in the field o: 
on the trail. The owner whi 
“gets there fustest with the 
mostest” usually has_ spent 
plenty of time on the road 

Housebreaking, teaching obed 

ience to your whistle or call 

and a few simple lessons i! 

walking on leash are about all 

you should attempt before your 
pupil is at least five months old 

Even then, don’t be worried 

about “too little and too late 

Most beginners are inclined t 

look for “too much and to: 

soon.” 

And that brings us to one of 
the most vital points in the 
whole training program, yet ons 
that many owners of a first pup 
never for a moment conside1 
This is the fact that too muc!) 
training often does as much o 

damage than no training at al 
Perhaps I stress this with italics becaus: 
I ruined my first pup that way—and 
made a thorough job of it. You'll mak: 
the same mistake if you take too ser 
ously the old saying to the effect that 
“to train a dog properly you must know 
more than the dog does.” That’s only 
half truth at best, and maybe a littl 
less than half would be a more accuraté 
estimate. Because, if you knew even 
fraction as much about finding an 
handling birds, trailing rabbits, or tre 
ing coons as does your dog, and coul 
use that knowledge as cleverly as he ca 
you wouldn't need a dog at all. An 
don’t flatter yourself into thinking that 
even a five-month-old puppy will ever get 
that knowledge from you. He has it a 
ready, and as we pointed out, it cam: 
to him directly from his forebears. 

No, brother, a trainer (no matter hov 
expert he may be), can’t expect to know 
more about hunting than does his pupi 
as young as it may be. What he mus! 
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ow is a very different and very defi- 
nite thing. It is the youngster himself 
what he is doing and why he is doing 
The trainer learns these things by 
sorbing the lessons the pup is con- 
tantly teaching him, then uses what he 
s learned to develop and control that 
p’s native intelligence and skill. 
When and if you adopt this system, I 
think you will agree with me that too 
much control is almost as bad as too 
little. It kills the independence and ini- 
tiative every good sporting dog should 
have, and changes an exceedingly clever 
animal, with inherent ability to hunt the 
right way, into a sort of mechanical ro- 
bot, constructed to hunt your way, which 
is nowhere near as good. If the book of 
training instructions you buy doesn’t 
preach this gospel, give it to your bitter- 
est enemy and get one that’s up to date. 
Finally, don’t let the inferiority-com- 
plex goblin get you—as he will if you 
don't watch out. There will be times 
when you'll find yourself between the 
devil of an unruly pup and the deep sea 
of that book of instructions. Under such 
circumstances you may be tempted to 
look for any port in a storm, and to ask 
and act on advice from anyone who's 
handy and who, you think, knows more 
about dogs and their training than you 
do. That’s bad business. It’s much wiser 
to quit for the time being and call it a 
day, instead of listening to the well- 
meant suggestions of others whose 
knowledge, in all probability, is less, in- 
stead of greater, than your own. Some- 
one has said that nothing is more expen- 
sive than a free trip with rich people. 
And free advice from Tom, Dick, and 
Harry usually proves just as expensive. 
I'll never forget the time, years ago, 
when I took that kind of advice, not from 
an unknown Tom, Dick, or Harry, but 
from an old-time hunter and so-called 
“dog man,” whose opinion I valued high- 
ly. My good bitch had been accidentally 
bred to a mongrel dog, and this “ex- 


Running Coyotes 


Question: Am considering the purchase of 
unds for running coyotes. Which hound do 
you think suitable for this?—J. M., Oreg. 


Answer: I believe a cross between a gray- 
nd and a Russian wolfhound (borzoi) has 
found the top dog for chasing, catching, 

and killing coyotes. But I think it is agreed 
hat it takes more than one dog to catch and kill 
oyote. For running purposes, I think you 
suld find a good, tough greyhound, from racing 
ck, quite satisfactory, and I’m not saying 
that two or three of them would not catch and 


kill —W. C. D. 
Scrapper 


: Question: Which dog do you consider the best 
ighter, the best watchdog?—J. C. P., Ala 


Answer: The Staffordshire terrier, which has 
been developed from the old original pit bull, 
is supposed to be the best and gamest fighting 
log. He resembles both the small mastiff and 
the old-fashioned bulldog, stands about 18 or 
19 in. at the shoulder, is well up on his legs, 
and has a short, close coat of almost any color, 

usually with considerable brindle. Males 
weigh from 40 to 50 lb. He has a real fighting 
tace, with comparatively short head and wide 
muzzle. 

There are so many good watchdog breeds that 
I hesitate to name any single one as better than 
another, But I'll put my hand in a hat and pull 
ut the boxer. This dog stands 22 to 24 in. at 
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pert” friend told me I might as 
have her spayed, as she never again 
would whelp a purebred litter. I did as 
he suggested, and felt like kicking my- 
self around the block when I later learned 
I had ruined a really fine brood matron, 
which, when bred to a good dog, might 
have presented me with some highly de- 
sirable pups. Be warned by my ex- 
perience. When you feel you need a dose 
of advice, see that a reliable name is 
blown in the bottle, and follow directions 
on label: Shake well before using! 
That’s all for now. I've. sketched in 
only a few highlights of the “first pup” 
picture, but they’re all that should be 
necessary. If my suggestion that you 
buy a book on training and use it con- 
scientiously bears fruit, you'll be off to a 
flying start, with the chances all against 
your ever being obliged to say, with a 
sigh, “It might have been.”—Wm. Cary 
Duncan. 
® As an afterthought: I do not recall 
that I have ever mentioned in these col- 
umns that I have compiled a list of what 
I regard as the most reliable books on 
dog training and dog care. I'll be glad 
to send this list to any reader who writes 
me in care of OuTpoor Lirg, inclosing a 
stamped, self-addressed envelope. 
W. C. D. 


Sound Investment 


FEW words on a vital subject. Many 

of us, who have long known the joys 
of following a dog afield, aren’t going to 
have a chance to go out this year. Next 
year—perhaps the year after—the story 
will be different. We'll want birds in the 
coverts then, plenty of them. And they’ll 
be there—if the work of conservation is 
carried on. As you know, it’s the fee 
you pay for your license that makes such 
work possible. So even if you can’t go 
hunting this year, buy a license anyway. 
And get everyone you know to do the 
same thing!—W, C. D. 


uestions 


the shoulder (male) and should weigh more than 


65 lb.—W. C. D. 


Balks at Retrieving 


Question: My setter bitch (10 months old) 
will retrieve quail, sticks, and cans at home, 
but I cannot get her to retrieve quail when I 
shoot them in the field. Otherwise she is well 
trained and points beautifully.—H. H. M., Mo. 


Answer: That behavior is quite unusual and 
I don’t wonder that you are stumped, because 
I am pretty well puzzled myself. It seems to 
me that you have but one possible course, and 
you may have already tried it and found it n.g 

But here it is: If I were you, 
fact that this bitch is a natural retriever, I'd 
begin giving her a course in force retrieving, 
just as I would if she refused to retrieve any- 
where or anything. In other words, unless she 
has had such a course, she now retrieves for the 
fun of it, and for that reason does so only when 
she feels like it, with the unusual angle that 
she doesn't feel like it when birds are shot over 
her.—W. C. D. 


“Irish Deerhound” 


Question: Is the Irish deerhound available in 


the United States?—J. K. D., Ii. 


Answer: As far as I know, there is no rec- 
ognized breed called the “Irish deerhound.” We 
have in this country Irish wolfhounds and 
Scottish deerhounds. The two are quite similar 
and are very large, strong dogs. —W. C. D 
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When worming for 
Tape, Round (ascarid) 
ond Hook Worms 


—you’re sure to worm right if you follow 
the easy picturized directions with Pulvex 
(the combinz ition treatment) Worm Cap- 
sules. Here’s why— 

Your dog can have Tape, Round (asca- 
rid) and Hook Worms, any or all, at the 
same time! To worm for all three AS YOU 
ALWAYS SHOULD, especially tape- 
worms, YOU MUST USE 2 TYPES OF 
CAPSULES. No single-type capsule can 
expel those three worms. You definitely 
ri xp Il them (including tapeworms) when you use 
the 2 types of capsules, to be given a few days 
apart, in the Pulvex Combination Treatment 
Worm Capsule package 

Worm right; avoid worming wrong for those 
worms; use Pulvex Capsules. Packaged twoways 
tor puppies, for dogs. Either 50c. Double size 
package, 75c. At pet, drug, department stores 
Quantity discounts to kennels; write direct to— 
WILLIAM COOPER & NEPHEWS, Inc. 

1921 Clifton Ave., Chicago 
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“THREE YEARS ON 
VITALITY 


AND AM | SATISFIED’ 








in spite of the | 


Says Jack Wildy, Belleville, Illinois. 


JACK WILDY’S JACK—315044 


Field Trial Winner 
fed exclusively 


yIT 


DOG FOOD 


No wonder Mr. Wildy is satisfied. Vitality 
creates staying power for all day every day 
hunting. His dogs are always ready to go into 
the field and perform brilliantly for long 
hours at a stretch. Your dogs will too, if you 
feed Vitality. 

Write for Samples «nd 60 Day Trial Feeding Offer 
VITALITY MILLS, INC., Board of Trade, Chicago, III. 
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| PERFECTION FOODS Co. 
Battle Creek, Dept. 20, Mich. 





When 
YOUR DOG 


begins to 


SCRATCH 


You Owe Him 


Relief 


weather or animal 
and 





Don’t blame the 





nature when your dog scratches 
sheds his coat continuously. It isn’t nature's way at all 
A dog's blood may be continually affected by impuri 
ties, produced by the restraint of domestic life, improper 
lack of natural exercise and impaired elimination 
These conditions act to set up an inter irritation in the 
nerve endings of his skin. No wonder he fretful, nervous 
Ile is in torment 
He looks to you for help and you can give it quickly 
Rex Hunters Tasteless Dog Powders in convenient 
tablet form provide blood tonic elements and a reconstruc 
tive for dogs of all breeds, any age. Given regularly on 


Saturday each week they act to quickly relieve disorders due 
to lack of proper conditioning that cause scratching, loose 
listlessness, poor appetite, bad breath and skin irrita 
They work to make your pet happier, healthier and 
more contented 

Rex Hunters Dog Powders are for sale at leading Drug 


oat, 
tions 


Stores, Pet and Sport Shops. Their well-directed action 
should show a quick effect. You may never know how fine 
our dog can be until you have tried them. Ask for Rex 


Hunters Dog Powders—Keep Dogs Fit. 
If unable to obtain locally send 25c¢ or $1.00 to J. Hilgers 
& Co., Dept. 521, Binghamton, N. Y. 














White Collie Pups 


The most beautiful speci- 
mens the dog world can 
offer. Home guards, loyal 
companions, useful and 
intelligent 

Send stamp 

for catalogue 
Comrade Farm Kennel 
Box O.L., Galion, Ohio 





He Barks! He No 
Anti-Bark Bridle 


Stops Barking and neigh- 
bors’ complaints. Easy on 
dog. Practical muzzle for 
dogs at large. Insurance 
against killing sheep and poultry S 
ade in 3 sizes, each adjustable. Name 
breed wanted for. Price postpd—s1.00. 
Extra large Dogs over 60 Ibs.—$1.50. 
Court Decisions Againat Barking Logs 


WARNER'S PRODUCTS CO..,\ep!. ., Norwich, Conn. 


> Cas 















VICTORY MODEL 
WHITE HARNESS 


Handsome : 
at night! 
model in radiant 
WHITE leather ed 
white t 





Victory 





flect " 
Pet's name engraved. Also b r black 
harnesses ar collar Order C.O.D 
$2.50 plus postage Or s i 82.500 we 
t. WHITE. leash $1.00 
Take pet's BODY girth with string Send 


string anc 


nd pet's name 
CURTIS CREATIONS, Dept. D, 10 Hopper St., Utica.N.Y. 














New Thrills for Bass 
Fishermen! 


If fly-casting for bass is 
hobby. you're sure 
to want this new guide- 
How to master 
the yarious tricks of 
casting. how to handle 
bass bugs. hackle and 
feather lures, wet and 
dry flies, spinners and 
how to 
water 
to 





book 


iggiers 

effects of 
weather how 

care for equipment 
and a special chapter 
of helpful hints that 
very fisherman should 
know! 85 pages. Fully 
tllustrated. Send only 
5 for vour copy ftoe- 
day! Address Dept. 73. 
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Uncle Crump 
Gets Around 


(Continued from page 29) 
musta weighed close to fifty pound.” 
And that is one drawback to Uncle 


Crump’s system. He is never quite sure 
what Dinah and Lion have up the tree 
until somebody shoots it down for him. 

Dinah—Uncle Crump calls her his 
“main dog’’—is a cross between a hound 
and a pointer. 

“T train huh myself an’ huh puffect,” 
he told me. “Dat Lion puppy is l’arnin’ 
fast, too,” he adds, pointing with his 
to where he thinks the lemon- 
colored pup is lying. And he is uncannily 
accurate in his guesses. 

Lion is Dinah’s pup, fathered by a 
stray shepherd in the neighborhood, but 
he gives promise of being all the dog 
Uncle Crump needs. 

“T wouldn’t want no pure-blood houn’,” 
he says. “Sometimes some houn’s takes 
up wid us goin’ tru de swamp an’ dey 
makes too much fuss to suit us. Most of 
de time dey just wanta stan’ on de road 
and bark dey haids off.” 

His biggest worry right now is the in- 


| creasing scarcity of ammunition, coupled 


with the shabby shooting of some of the 
“triflin’ boys” in the section, who at 
times require two shots to bring a coon 
tumbling out of a tree. 

“Hit’s gittin’ so some of um don’t eben 
wanta git outa dey baids on cool nights 
to shoot down de coons fuh me,” he 
complains. “If de boys keep on gittin’ 
mo’ an’ mo’ triflin’ I'll start climbin’ de 
trees fo’ um myself.” 

The coons and possums Uncle Crump 
bags in his night forays through the 
river bottoms serve a dual purpose for 
the old man. They supply him and his 
relatives with prime, fat meat for the 
table; and the hides bring nice prices, 
which provide him with money for shells. 
Living alone in a tight little cabin in 
the midst of his farming land, Uncle 
Crump makes out all right on the pro- 
ceeds from his farm, plus the money 
from the coon hides. 

Game wardens, hunters, and trappers 
say there is nobody who can cruisé the 
swamp like Uncle Crump. 


E HAS a thousand varied “land- 
marks” scattered through the chok- 
underbrush that instantly tell him 
It may be the gnarled root 


ing 
where he is. 


of a moss-hung cottonwood projecting 
into one of his paths; it may be the 
sound of creek water burbling through 


a rocky passage on its way to the river; 


perhaps an unusually boggy stretch, 
where the ordinary croaking of the frogs 
deepens into the bellow of the giant 
bulls. All nature serves to give the lone 
| hunter his bearings 

There is little doubt that his faithful 


dogs are aware that their master cannot 
see, and govern their actions accordingly. 
Both of them display a protective at- 
titude toward the old man that doubt- 
less helps him without his realizing it. 
Whatever the reason, blind Field 
Crumpton can penetrate into the black, 
uncharted center of the gloomy swamp 
with his two dogs baying out in front of 
him; he can cross the foot logs over the 
creeks with the agility of a much 
younger man in full possession of all of 
his faculties; he can ramble through the 
river thickets miles from home and 
make his way unerringly back—and he 
gets mere pleasure out of his hunting 
than anybody else I know. 
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SAVE UP T0507 


BY DOING YOUR OWN 
HOME REPAIRS 









It’s easy to do 
your own home 
repairs — and 
lots of fun be 
sides — if you 
follow the 
ple, easy-to-un- 
derstand 11 
structions in this 
big new 260 
page book! TINKERING WITH 
TOOLS tells you everything you 
need to know about woodworking, 
shingling, plastering, plumbing, elec- 


SIni- 


HENRY H. SA 


tric wiring, masonry and interior and 
exterior painting! 


EVERY HOME-OWNER NEEDS 
THIS MONEY-SAVING BOOK! 


You'll quickly learn how to repair fau 
cets, valves and traps, how to refinish 
floors and furniture, how to repair ele 
trical appliances, how to lay sidewalks 
walls, sash cords, stippl 


panel renew 


walls and hundreds of other repairs and 


improvements which you can make 
around your home! 
Never before has so much valuable 


material—plus hundreds of helpful dia 


grams and illustrations—been crammed 
into one big cloth-bound volume to sell 
for only $1.00! Books of similar size usu 


ally sell for $2.50 or more! 


SEND NO MONEY NOW! 


Just mail the coupon below and 
postman only $1.00, plus a few cents 
postage, on delivery. If, after 10 days’ ex 
amination, you are not completely satis 
fied with TINKERING WITH TOOLS 


simply return the book and we'll gladly 


pas 


refund every cent you paid! 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
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353 Fourth Avenue, New York, 10, N. Y. 
Send me the new 260-page cloth-bound booh 
rINKERING WITH TOOLS. I will pay po 
man only $1.00, plus few cents 

delivery. If dissatistied, I may return book 
within 10 days for full refund. 
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| oil to the diet, 


now four months old, 


| one yeast tablet daily. 


The Hoalth of Your Dog 


By DR. JAMES R. KINNEY 





Dr. Kinney is glad to answer person- 
ally all letters from readers regarding 
their dogs’ health. It should be remem- 
bered when writing him that serious ill- 
nesses cannot be treated successfully by 
a person unable to examine the dog. In 
such instances, a dependable local veter- 
inarian should be consulted immediately. 





Causes of Intestinal Disorder 


I have a male pointer about eight 
years old. I live in town and take him to the 
country once or twice a week. On these oc- 
casions he does a great deal of running, at 
which times his bowels become extremely loose 
and he has frequent, and sometimes bloody, 
liquid passages. 

He recovers in a day or two, usually feeling 
all right by the afternoon of the day following 
his exercise in the country. He is not confined 
at home. What would you suggest that I do? 


Question: 


| —S. E. B., Kans. 


Answer: The intestinal disorder may be due 
to several factors. I advise you to have the 
stool analyzed for worms and the blood ex- 
amined for filaria. 

The diet should consist of lean, chopped beef 
(rare) mixed with stale whole-wheat bread and 
some cooked vegetables. No bones. Of course, 
when beef is unobtainable, you may substitute 
cooked beef heart, kidneys, liver, table scraps, 
poultry, or carefully boned fish. 

Give your dog 10 gr. of bismuth subgallate 
every three hours, if necessary. It is likely that 
he has a tendency to eat foreign material.— 
J. &.. &. 


Distemper Inoculation 


Question: I have a _ six-month-old cocker 
spaniel. I should like to know if it woud be 
advisable to have her inoculated for distemper. 
Also would it be wise to begin to feed her meat? 


—E. S., Mich. 


Answer: I believe that your puppy should be 
given the inoculation against distemper, even 
though it is not 100 percent preventive. 

You should have given her meat when she was 
four weeks old, and she should be getting it 
daily now. It is also wise to add some cod-liver 
oil to the diet each day.—/J. R. K. 


Indications of Rickets 


Question: I have a six-week-old puppy whose 
hind legs are weak and who is extremely 
nervous. Otherwise he is normally healthy, has 
a good appetite, and is quite playful. I'd like 
to know what is wrong with him and what I 
should do to care for him.—M. M. W. Jr., Tex. 

Answer: It is possible that your puppy has 
rickets. Massage the legs with witch hazel and 
water (equal parts) twice a day. Add cod-liver 
also one half of a thiamin 
chloride tablet (1 mg.) daily.—J. R. K 


Vary the Diet 


I recently acquired a boxer pup, 
that spits up some of his 
He spits a mouthful at 


Question: 


food after every meal. 


| a time, then a few minutes later spits again. 


At the present time he is shedding his miik 


teeth, 


His diet consists of a good commercial dog 
food, two raw eggs, three teaspoonfuls of cod- 
liver oil, one to 1% pints of buttermilk, and 
I also give him meat 
whenever I can get it, which isn’t so very often 
these days. What can I > ~ a the pup keep 
down his food?—J. C. P., 


Answer: The diet should be varied. It is 
likely that certain foods do not agree with your 
pet. Or he may have a tendency to eat foreign 
material. Eliminate the cod-liver oil for a few 
days and note results. Some puppies cannot 
retain it 

The puppy should be fed lean chopped beef 
(slightly cooked) daily mixed with stale whole- 
wheat bread and some cooked vegetables. He 
should also be given milk. When beef is un- 
obtainable, you may substitute cooked beef 
heart, kidneys, liver, table scraps, poultry, or 
fish. However, be sure to give no bones.— 


3, Rk: =. 


Canker on Ear 


Question: My dog has developed canker of 
the ear. A veterinarian has prescribed medicine 
but it has not seemed to have much, if any, 
effect. Can you suggest treatment?—W. G., I/l 


Cleanse the ears with cotton dipped 
in warm olive oil. Then apply 5 percent sulfa- 
thiazole cream into the ear. Massage gently. 
Every fourth day dust sulfathiazole powder into 
the ear instead of using the cream.—J. R. K 


Answer: 


Eczema Treatment 


Question: I have a four-year-old Boston 
terrier that gets the best of care. She is in 
good health and has a good coat, but each sum- 
mer she develops a bad case of eczema. During 
the warm months her hair comes out in patches, 
and she scratches herself until she bleeds. What 
would you recommend for this condition.—C. D., 
Ohio. 


Answer: Groom the dog every day. Rub 
warm olive or cocoanut oil into the skin once a 
week, allow it to remain on for an hour, then rub 
off with a dry towel. Bathe dog once every 
two or three weeks, using Castile soap or soap 
flakes. Keep the animal free of any vermin. Do 
not overfeed her or permit her to become consti- 
pated. Give her one teaspoonful of mineral oil 
or milk of magnesia three times a week. 

In order to prevent the scratching you mention 
put an infant’s shirt on the animal while she is 
in the house. Perhaps a few skin injections by 
your local veterinarian may help prevent a 
recurrence of this disorder.—J. R. K 


Worm Treatment 


Question: I own an eight-month-old Scottish 
terrier that weighs 13 lb. The dog shows definite 
symptoms of stomach worms and some symptoms 
of intestinal worms. Would you please advise 
me concerning the best treatment?—C. E. G., 


Answer: There are various worm treatments. 
The following one may be used with good re- 
sults: six teaspoonfuls of castor oil, two tea- 
spoonfuls of sirup buckthorn, five drops oil 
wormseed. Give three teaspoonfuls of the 
mixture on an empty stomach. Repeat in three 
weeks.—J. R 


Mosquitoes and Heart Worms 


How do mosquitoes give dogs 
heart worms—and what are the symptoms? 
What is the cure? Just how common is this 
disease?—J. H. Y., Oreg. 


Question: 


Answer: Mosquitoes are carriers of filaria 
from one infected dog to another. The symptoms 
vary but typical ones are loss of weight, chronic 
cough, intestinal disorders. An animal afflicted 
with filaria will tire easily and is a | 
anemic. In some cases the dog will nave con- 
vulsions. 

This sickness is rather common, and in 
certain sections it is more prevalent than in 
others. Many animals have the ailment without 
their owners’ being aware of it.—J. R. K. 
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Cashel 


RED {°} ROSE 
DOG& PUPPY FOOD 
Cia A scientifically-prepared 


7 dry, meal-type dog food— 





< “the lmsan 


R Da sia with vitamins and enzymes 
F.) added — which has stood 


esc | the test of time. 


The food for condition and vigor for 
dogs of all ages and all types. 10-lb. 
bag makes 20 lbs. ready to serve. Also 
available in cubes. At your Eshelman 


dealer. 


JOHN W. ESHELMAN & SONS 
ADDRESS DEPT. 63, LANCASTER, PA. 


Animal Feeds 
Since 


1842 


Mills: Lancaster, Pa, 
York, Pa. 
Circleville, Ohio 





MONEY!" iN RABBITS—CAVIES 


AND OTHER SMALL STOCK 
Big Demand — Multiply Fast — Easily Raised 
We BUY 32°, and pet ou in touch with other 
© continuously buy all 
offered Fe “ * Cetahae and copy of mag- 
azine 10 cents. Or send 25 cents and re- 
ceive illustrated Book Catalog and Price 
, List and a 6 Mo.’s Subscription to the 
AMERICAN SMALL Stock FARMER, 


Outdoor Enterprise Co., Inc. 
102 BV Road, Pearl River, N. Y. 


Small Mouth Bass e Large Mouth Bass 
Shell-Cracker Bream 


(Strawberry Bream) 


Blue Gill Bream e@ Crappie 
Live delivery guaranteed. 
Write for prices and information. 
JAS. H. REEVE CALHOUN, GEORGIA 


MINK tees $2500 


Yukons saan 


All shipments made subject to 5 days inspection be- 
fore acceptance 

The quality of my mink is indicated by the fact that 
I have received an average of approximately $15.00 per 
pelt for all the mink pelts I have produced during the 


past 7 years 
BOOK “DOMESTIC MINK”’ 
| PEARL PLATINUM FOX priced on 
| HARRY SAXTON’S MINK RANCH _ 
New York 


ATTRACT WILD DUCKS, FISH 


Plant Legal Natural Foods, Quick Results 
Natural Foods will bring and 
hold large numbers at your 
favorite hunting or fishing 

ground. Wild Rice, Wild Celery and 
many others adapted to all celi- 
ates and waters, described in 
fr 50 illustrated book, 
Write, describe receive expert 

‘ planting advice and book. 

iat Naturalist 


‘ ©. Box 3718, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 
(Formerly The Wis isconsin Aquatic Nurseries, 1924 to 1942.) 

















Eastern — 


| Bemus Point 








PLANT NOW pr BB, Foods To 
| Attract Ducks NEXT FALL—Quick- 
| growing Ducks Meat, Elodea, Duck Mil- 
let—Prompt Shipment, 

TERRELL’S GIANT WILD RICE 

Order Now For Fall Sowing. Describe 

Place—Planting ~ wie 


TERRELL’S ostkosu. Wis. 


Wildlife Consultants 


= vw r Free. 









Advertisements in this department are inserted at the rate of 30c A WORD 
PER INSERTION. 28'/2¢ a word per insertion when 3 ads are paid at once; Z 
27¢ a word per insertion when 6 ads are paid at once. Count each number 
and initial as separate words. Minimum advertisement accepted, ten words. 




























































































































































































































































SALE—Beautiful, Pedigreed White Collie Pup- 30/30, 30/40, 30/06, 300 Savage and other : 
[sem AIR AIREDALES DALES wal _pies. Dean Stinson, Jonesboro, Louisiana. munition econ Enclose stamp for re 
CHOICE Coach, and White Collie pups. Regal . E. Turley, Logan, Utah ae 
i Sineccie an Le ag Kennels, Nevada, Ohio. FIREARMS & Ammunition Wanted. We ay 
= — — = SCOTTIES, Wire Hairs, German Shepherds; highest cash prices for used modern rifles and 
BEACLES other breeds. Males, females, spayed females. shotguns and unused ammunition. Send express 
7) Selanna Kennels, Selinsgrove, Pa. collect for appraisal. American Sporting Goods 
= aaa —————————————— Co. (Est. 1910), St. Louis, Mo. 
1 ISTERED “Hunting Beagles. All ages. List » SETTERS WANT .22 calibre short or long ammunition. 
a... Eh. — Ae 5 - — i and PO! Will pay $120.00 per case (10.000 § sh ells). Dis 
BEAGLES | s sroken. Trial. Choice Puppies. Guy a oS eo oe training areuse tance no barrier. Cash Waitinz. Peerless Vendir 
Werner, Seven V lleys, Penna. = aan Pheasant. A. E. Seidel, Danville, Pa. : Machine Company, Dept. O.L. 220 “West b2r 
BEAG LES Bassets, Pups and Grown Stock. = — 7 = ‘—_ <—— _ -___ — Street, New York, N. ¥ 
Davis Kennels, Joliet, Ill | BROKE Pointers. Setters. Beautiful pups cheap. . - - 
- : Bill MeGirk, Everett, Wash. TWO ‘eo Type A be one 2 and o 4 
SAGLES 2: ‘ oroug Ok _— oe -- —__ —-— .. = or. She eve relief. Fitting fo i ter 
Pirin ' TL a > poe te : a. REGISTERED German Short Hairs. 6 months or Re nM vay Price $60 06 r ach R. a ur 
BE AG iL ES B = Started. Ch lity. Trial. old. Sydney Leimer, Carlton, Minn. Carlos, Cal. ‘ iets .o— , 
y roke, Startec oice, quality, ial, - = er : a. a ee - 7 
Garrett Yinger, Hellam, Pa, ELIGIBLE English Setter puppies Grouse dogs. WE buy rifles, shotguns, revolvers, pistols, i 
gm ore oy Guaranteed. R. Kirk, Ridgway _ Penna. - ammunition, all kinds. Lou J Eppinger, | ‘<] 
AN J ENGLISH setter pups, from hunting stock. Sportsmen’s Outfitters, 131 adillac Sq ee 
g _CHESAPEAKES ND LABR Al ORS _ Ralph French, _ Glen Ellyn, Ill. Detroit, Mich fe 
BL ACK wie abrador oe go gt (-—~ PAYMENT plan: German and English pointers, AMMUNITION, all 1 types wanted. State condi. i 
See a oF : fee wee. ~ } oe an — Setters and Springers, pups to trained dogs. tion, age and caliber. ‘Hichest prices paid. M 3 
aoa ae — R. McM an Des Mo te 10c for list and photos. Cards unanswered. offer. Stoeger Arms Corp., 507 Fifth Ave : 
— at stud. J. R. cManus, es oines Furcht Kennels, Gooding, Idaho. New York. N.Y. 
STN Baan REGISTERED English Setter females. Eight PAIR prices paid for Tarcet Pistols. Revolvers 
“Springer Spaniel pups. America’s finest. Rea- | Months. Momoney Bloodlines. $29.00 each. tifles and Antique Guns of all kinds. Ship 
sonable. Shelter Cove Kennels, Battle Lake, Minn Freres Robert Fry, mt. vernon. Nee oa estimate. Public Bport Shops, Dept. L-56, 13 § 
- 555 5 a SH Setters . . sired by imported dogs $25.00. 16th St., ila., Pa. 
Goat type Field Ti fined Pi — ag + ay W Sporting Irish, Mt. Gilead, Ohio. THOUSAND Bargains, Firearms, Binoculars 
siesea, "Routh Dak — a wanes a " War Relics New Catalog 25c. Smith Guns! 
o K é Ss. ate 25c. § st 
= 7 SPANIELS Runnemede, New Jersey. 
FEMALE Biack Labradors, Six oonkne ain for | , AE 4’ SS TIN-CAN Bil a =5 "7 _ 
z t Jest t | *s, Slack i at —— ; N-CAN Silencer akes .22 soum ike 
aa a a Bn ey —oe Be ns | SPRINGER Spaniels of quality for field or show. gun. Complete ‘‘Teluhow” plans, $1.00. Spencer 
Waterloo. Iowa. 7 We have the largest and finest lot of bred Laboratories. Akron, Ohio. 
Ww a ee = : bitches and pups in the west. State wants fully. “TARGET” and “Def > Automatics—R 
a gy Bo ye ay I oan. Rn + pup: Kesterson’s Kennels, Skamokawa, Wash vulvate- Shotmne ie ule list 10¢ De nt 
nels, Box 423, Lincoin, | Nebr. = ee = wy apy Ee yCocker or oe eee Puppies, O.L. Rulolph’s, Atchison, Kansas 
rom hunters. ryor osda in *<, _— _ mes 
BEAUTIFUL Labrador “Retriever | Puppies for Minn. ' : ~ 6. by gh - Bones =. a — a? y 
ale > . > ang —EEE é ‘ PSs— rite : Spo ops, 6 
wale ~ — soem Kennels x et . een — COCKER Puppies, Grown Dogs, Field Trial Win- 13 S. 16th St., Phila., Pa. 
BLACK or Golden Labrador Pups from 5 genera- ners. Atkeson’s Cocker Kennels, Cedar Vale, - Sg Sg, Co Eo 
aie Registered ~~ yeee Dog Parentage. Kel- Kansas. y il, _ bo say antgen. y ga ge Y 
a4 P a. eo - —_ — ————E Shells, a 8s size. Ploy Miller, olumbus 
ogs. Junius, &. Dakota ——E COCKERS and Springer pups. Bred Bitches. Ship Indiana. 
is on approval. Sprucedale Kennels, Duncansville, ss >< SE _ es - a ~ 
NDS > | »nns FOR Sale. .22 Long Rifle Cartridges, $20.00 pe 
| ae | he HOU 4 = ee — : . 1,000. Send money order. Nicolosi, 63 East 7ét! 
COON Hunters—I am the Champion Coon Hunter = _ seers ——— ; =o ‘te cy eg “.. N-F.C. ee _ 
of Kentucky. Have trained Coonhounds for 22 Stock. Montahome ennels, Sidney, ontana COLLECTORS cartridges. 33 page Catalog, 2oc. | 
years. Male or Female. Redbones; Blueticks; LITTER Beautiful Brittany Spaniel pups. D. Platt Monfort, Huntington, oe ENF 
Blacktans. Open and Silent trailers. 3 to 5 years Elliott Fox Lake, Wis. | TRADE "your old sig ta for mew. Orininal Sinn 
old. Y om agene. Trial. he bee hg ee my COCKER Puppies. Registered. Reasonable. On “Exchang yout oe ee St ee & Sight- & 
J. N. ryan, amous Coonhounc ennels, Approv: al. Colony Kenne Is, Amana. Iow ’ ’ a . 
Murray, Ky. . a ge os oo “$30.00. 3) _D- $.10 for list 100 used guns. Frayseth’s 
REGISTERED Redbone Coonhound pups. Par- Fn Beg ey at Oibetea _Willmar. Minn i 
ents A-1 Cooners. Illustrated Folder 10c. W. B. = — = ——. oe JEAVER 29S, $14.60. Weaver 330, $02. post 
bs Ate = — - 7 } 
Frisbee, Route 1, Clarence, Mo | REGISTERED Springer “pups; Weanlings. Stud id. Hershey’s, Orrville, Ohio. 
. ttt i tin — Service * rene ‘le iw ~ oom ~ : a — . 
WESTERN trained coon, cat, lion hounds; pup- ks. — Ralph Fre nch, Glen Ellyn, Hil. — 2EBLUING Replating. Checking. Satistact 
_pies, cheap. Bert Stone, San Fernando, Cal. REGISTERED Cocker Spaniel puppies Hunting- Guaranteed. Gunrebluco, 352c Plant, Tampa, Fla 
PUPPIES “Buy A Belbav Basset’. Belbay ton and Nonquitt notable bloodlines. Ready to mtmhenterntnnie — : a F 
ay ae pe, ll. noes ship, $20 each. Order now to avo'd disappoint- WANTED: 22 Caliber target pistol or short 
_Kennels ‘Reg New Alexandria, Penna. ‘ ment. Mabel Sill, Corry, Pa. rel rifle with folding or detachable stock. B 
——-y Bs, RB soanecered Redbone | SPR INGERS—Ficld Trained and Proven Hunt. ing cartridges and shells. Ben Tarman, Qui 
Pe - ca he mn . . ers. Frank Conrad, Route 19, Indianapolis, Ind. | —— = A SY SFEESvSEE “37; PPS + Pe —. 7% 
ay Hn oe oe Se COCKER Puppies. Champion Bloodlines. Reason- “Seated” ek fe "liens “yur Comp 
_— —_ = — = ably priced. Harold Morrison, Trimble, Ohio. c or rs Mills, Maine. ™ . ihe 
> -_ 2ervis rec > 2 >» = — - = — = —~ oope 8s : : 2 
pe tg uid. Ol ia einem COCKER Puppies and grown dogs. Clark Groff, HERCULES and DuPont. Powders. Arthur E 
} . ; Sa Route 4. Ottumwa. Iowa Anderson, Fullerton, N. Dak. j 





MUST Sell Two well trained Coonhounds. Glenn REGISTERED Cocker Spaniels. Puppies; grown 




























Eddington, Macomb, II! ~ a é » pate - s 
REGISTERED—Black-Tan puppies Natural | nots. S00 WP Novert Fry, Mi. Vernon, Til | MU RYT PEEL eol as) SIGHTS] 
cooners. J. F. Cline, Oswego, Kansas. ae. SPRINGER Puppies. De Cker Hollow Kennels, - 
COON, skunk, opossum hounds. Trial. Puppies. R.D. 3, Tyrone, Penna. TELESCOPE. Powerful Army type, 5-mile range. 
_Sam ey s Kennels, Springfield, _ Missouri. REGISTERED English Springer Spaniel pups and | p_¥ = egg poog Sc pt - att : 
5 BRO MISCELLANEOUS DOGS _— nd _srown dogs. Charles White, Batavia, Ohio. | Utica Mail Order Co., 923 Eagle St., Utica, Né 3 
FOR Sale: Dogs, Setters and pointers. Fox, Coon Birt egw ered Brittany Spaniels, pmaliest pointing York. t 
( 








and Rabbit Hounds, shipped for trial. Catalog Pt Lc i tat i ett ateel ntnt 5 
10c. Blue Grass Farm Kennels, Berry, Ky. a FIREARMS (CG a t | LAR ANTIQUE FIREARMS %Q ao 6FrC ANTIQUE FIREARMS @— ANTIQUE FIREARMS <p il 4 


PUPPIES, also Supplies, what do you need? *ANTIQUE Firearms, Swords. Illustrated cata- 


























Books colored pictures, descriptions 108 recog- SWAP Guns and Ammunition with Klein’s—or j 25c. Robert Abel 860-L Lexington Avé ( 
nized breeds, 35c. Royal Kennels, Chazy, N. Y. get Cash. We pay More—you pay Less, because n°e& : aubi " ~ 
REGISTERED American Brown Water Spaniels, we’re America’s best known, biggest traders. = : a ee Pr 
Springers, Dachshunds, _ Scotties. Champion Thousands upon thousands of new and used Guns 576 Antique Firearms, | a ords, a ma é . 
Studs. Puppies. Brogden, Rush Lake, Wis from $5—up to the finest. All models, gauges, . 06 Graphs Mos : ; 
po I - = ° a _ mali ake "heste maine Wenona, Ill. 
ST. BERNARDS, Newfoundlands, Cockers, Scot- calibers, og ee ster, Remington, Colt, a ——— ——— 
wee nes ~ oo . —o— So “7 Savage, Smith esson, etc. We also buy, sell : “eas I 
— Foxterriers, Collies. Minnie Tolles, Delta, or Trade Fishing Tackle, Outboards, Golf Equip- 4 g = ei Bl R DS - : — 
as panes = ment, Binoculars, Old Gold, Cameras, Diamonds, : = : 
ENGLISH Bull Pups; Catalog 10c. Persian Kit- Jewelry, Sports Clothing, etc. Describe fully what PHEASANT Eggs: Mutant $12.00. Mons a V 
I ’ , ‘ 

tens. Challenger Kennels, Jackson Center, Ohio. you have to trade. **‘Money Back Guarantee’’ ota 00 DOr oa i Valley Quail a Ps ° 

SGISTE ) up 25 ¢ up. Kane back by 58 years’ fair dealing. Free ‘‘Guaranteed 315.00 per ., Hungarian 60c each. Ed Small 
REGISTE "Leand, — ee To oe ee Bargain Catalog’’ featuring thousands of ‘‘Hard- ing, Johnson City, Tenn. 

——— — st’? ite Send d (refundec irs ; ; . ist Se 
ST. BERNARD pups; Champion sired beauties, po ae A. ‘cover: ating aouka. iche Emeation Win Sy aan p= =. ona? 
_$20.00 up. Franklin Young, Riverhead, L.I., N.Y. | Goods, Milton P. Klein, Pres., 504BC South Hal- | yfascstine iowa, 
CHOICE Registered Collie Puppies, $50 to $75. sted. Chicago | HATC = — 
¥ - - — | A TCHIN(G Eggs. Wild Turkey $30.00 ri) \ 

Collie Farm, Dundas, Minnesota. a ‘“‘TACKHOLE DOT’’—The Floating Center round Quail $15.00; “Sune Delivery, Prepaid. Neuna- 
REGISTERED Newfoundlands, St. Bernards, wen Fe 30440. $6.00, ater Seeee. oS ber’s Game Farm, Bethalto, Illinois. c 
Springers, Cockers, Terrier. Reasonable. Stamps eaver 330- . 96.00, in a omer nunting SWANS. Peafowl. Pheasants, Bantams, Water: A 
appreciated. Mrs. Levi Birkey, St. Johns. Mich. scopes $10.00. Weaver ‘scopes stocked. Immedi- fowl, Thirty Varieties Pigeons. John Hass, Bet | 


ate delivery. Free literature. T. K. Lee, Birm- 


COCKER Spaniels, Setters, Pointers. Quality ingham, Alabama. tendorf, Iowa 





vuppiles 5.00 » Shipped on approval. Sports- 7 7 ~ — ~ — - ae — 
“puppies $35.01 Ae, —eteaes EXTRA-EXTRA New 1943 list of modern and an- be Prony Ducks Fi Fan Pigeons Ra i 

= hrPRN > ; : : — tique Firearms, send coin 20c. 30-06 empty ea Fowl. Jewel Game Farm, Danville, I 
ST. BERNARD Puppies, standard awe. nil cartridge cases in fine condition 70c per hundred. CLOSEOUT Sale. 50 Breeds “Fancy” Poultry ba 
aren, ye beautifully + a pg chil- Whelan Oiled Rifle Slings 1”—$1.50, 144”—$1.7 Stock. Eges. Dishmon. Corona, New Mexic r 
dren’s dog. Edwin Gaskill, Amherst, ass. Brand New Public Sport Shops, 4 pt. L-5 ‘8. 








ENGLISH Gordon Beagles, Pointers, Springers, | 13 S. 16th St., Philadelphia. Pa. PT FUR ano CAME ANIMALS es 
Irish Pu _. Registered. Hobby Kennels, R. 2, : oR Qe FUR AND CAME ANIMALS 


WANTED to purchase for cash or trade Luger — 








Norfolk, V: ae ‘esti and Colt Automatic Pistols, .22 and .38 Smith & BLACK Swans, Peafowl, White Swans, Squit ¥ 
IRISH Bectar" Springer, Labrador, , Puppies. Wesson and Colt Revolvers. Ship express prepaid rels, Rabbits, Guinea Pigs, Rats, Horned T: is F 
Eligible $15-$20. Harley Everett, Atkinson, for estimate. Stoeger Arms Corp., 507 Fifth Ave- In business over thirty years. ‘Otto Martin Locke E 
Nebraska. nue, New York, N. Y. New Braunfels, Texas. 











OUTDOOR LIFE 














2AISE Jumbo Bull Frogs. ,, Seonnamte. Write Vol 
Pane 3rashears, Berryville, Ar 
eny — 

- ALASKAN Mink with _ ties | pelt value. Chas. 
a Marker, Millarton, N. Dakota. 
en “= RAISE Highly Profitable Angora Rabbits. Wool 
eX} ane brings $6.50 pound. Plenty markets. Send 25c 
‘Goods r literature, instructions, prices. White Angora 

: Farm, Beaverton, Mich. 
nition. WILD caught red foxes for hunting restocking. 





Erdahl Fox Farm, Blue Earth, Minnesota. 





50 hundred. Big 


CLOSE Out—Flyhooks 28-168 $ $1. 














| one 4 
iche ter assortment Hackles, Chenilles, Silk Flosses and 
ke, San Hair $1.00. Mallard Wings 10c paid. C.O.D.’s or 
z War Saving stamps accepted. No Catalogs. 
pis = Cascade Tackle Co. Ridgefield, Washington. 
r, In ATFISH Bait. 1's Ibs. of reliable bait, one 
Squar special treble hook, $1.00 postpaid. Extra hooks 
ten cents each. Knepper Bait Co. DeWitt, Iowa. 
cond FISHERMEN! Raise your own Red Wrigglers, 
l. Mak Fish Worms from our Egg Capsules. 100—$1.00, 
Avenue 500—$4.25. packed, Postpaid, Promptly. Hughes 
” Worm Ranch, Savannah, Tenn. 
volvers FLYTYING Wateriais. Imported and Domestic, 
hip for *riced right. Free Catalogue. Martin Tackle, 
, ISS F Livingston, N. J. 
SURE Shot Channel Catfish Bait. Recipe and 
Instructions, $1.00. John Coile, 272 Oakwood, 
‘ Newark, Ohio. 7 
q FISH Getting Bucktail Flies, my own patterns. 
ke r $1.80 Doz. Assorted. Freeman Tackle Co., Bend, 
Spencer Oregon. 
- FREE Catalog, Flies, Lures, Materials, . Supreme 
cs— Re Mfg. Company, Amarillo, Texas 
> oan tim ome a 
Dept FLY Tyers! Better Materials at Lowest Prices. 


Free catalogue. Perry Lures, West Haven 


— = Conn. 
uantity gz SETS 


L-56 FLY Tying Materials. Tying Kits for beginners, 
- a professional grade, no trash or _ unnecessary 
a feathers. Complete line Quality Fly Tackle. 6c in 
se shot ie stamps for Materials Catalog or Fly Catalog. 


lum bus Sierra Tackle Co., 4083 Mission Rd., Los Angeles, 
x ~ 
Cailltl. 


).00 per CHANNEL Catfish Bait, Proved and acclaimed 
ast 76th Be by experts one of the best. Carp, Buffalo formu- 
i la included. Formulas and Instructions $1.00. 

Og, 25¢ Z Mel Cox, Box 1659, San Antonio, Texas. 
_ “SOILUTION”’ Earthworm, exceptional, depend- 
1 Sight- able, enticing. None better for fishing and gar- 
den fertilizer. Wisconsin Earthworm Farm, 98 


Wisconsin. 
**Quality’’ 


High, Oshkosh, 


“Me Send for 


Ly seth’s, = 
FLY Makers! 


material cata- 








> noat- log. Culver Lures Company, Dept. O05, 1847 
s- pos South Fourteenth Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
me FLYTYERS, Complete Kit, ABC _ Instructions. 
staction Free Vise. Dollar Bill, Satisfaction. Fishcraft- 
ipa, Fila. ers, Worcester, Mass. 
ort Bur. ¥ COMPLETE line quality flytying materials. Rea- 
kK. Buy- sonable prices. Free catalog. E. Hille, 842 
Quincy High, Williamsport, Penna. 
7. Sold. MAKE Landing Nets, live nets, turtle traps, 
it, Sole seins, hammocks. Patented Shuttle and Book— 
pene 50c. Netcraft, Toledo, Ohio. 
chur .. WHOLESALE Prices; Fly-tying materials. 1943 
thur 2. catalog—101 fly descriptions, 10c cash. Colby’s, 
gf Amesbury, Mass a ease 
FLYTYING catalog 3c; feathers, hooks, etc. 
TS Shoff Tackle, Kent, Wash. _ , 
SMOKE Your Fish—delicious, thrifty. All secrets 
e range revealed. Also includes Home Canning, Drying, 
Length Brine Curing—50c. Netcraft, Toledo, O. 
ostpaid —. 





ca, New ty 
a, 





PROPERTIES FOR SALE Piers 
OR RENT ——, 


acres White River frontage; unim- 
$3 down, $3 monthly. tay list and 





OZARKS—5 
proved; $90, 

























4 cate- literature. Hubbard, 255 Grossman Bl Kansas 
yn Ave City, Kans. 
ie ~ EQUIPMENT - =z) ji 
Hei ne one —E————————— —E 
-Arrow-Hunting is gre: sport. _ Try “it while 
guns and shells are scarce. Illustrated Catalogue 
Free. 90 Page Instruction Book only 50c. Arch- 
ery 617 South Stat e, Chicago 





ongolian /HOLESALE prices, complete line, arrows $1.80 
per 50 dozen. Qu avers 9c Catalog free Sheboygan 
i Smal Archery, 607 Superior. Sheboygan, Wis 
ARCHERY Equipment: Catalogue Free. Mid-West 
Sell te Archery. 2209-B Fost 75th Chicago 
it Farm FEATHERING Tools $1.00 Bows, arrows sup- 
= " plies. H.- Wayte, 919 Hay’s Park, Kalamazoo, 
00- 100 M h. 


Neuna 




















Water- ALASK ‘The Last Frontier’ “pictured in a 
iss, Bet- book ~ 5 100 photographs, 75c. Book catalog Free. 
_ The Alaska Sportsman, Ketchikan, Alaska. 

Rabbits 

fame | (eC TAXIDERM s® | | 

Poultry. - CO 

fexico TAXIDERMY Supply Catalog, 48 pages. Every- 
thing needed by Taxidermists. Many new inter- 
esting items. Send 10c. Nowotny’s, 1329 Broad- 
W San Antonio, Texas. 
YOUR Deerskins made into gloves. C. K. Wood 
_Johnstown, N. Y 
EYES for Decoys. Baits. T axidermist t Supplies. 
Schoepfer, 1200 Broadway, New York. 





Cash must 


with 


Avenue, New York 


Furs, 
beeswax 
Keystone Hide Company, 
Pa. 


rabbit sk 
in business. 
Lancaster, 


deerskins 
38th year 
Dept. O.L. 


WANTED—Raw 
Hides, Wool, 


ins 





ATTRACT Ducks! Fish! Plant Now—Foods For 
Fall 1943 Ducks. Terrell’s, 560A, Oshkosh, 


Wisconsin. 


[[-a-s INDIAN CURIOS z=9)] | 








FIVE stoneage Indian tools 50c. Catalog dc. 
Sistershop—Northbranch, Kan. 
25 GENUINE Indian Arrowheads, $1.00. Catalog 
George Holder, Glenwood, Arkansas 
4,000 Bargains Indian relics, Antiques, — a 
Fossils, Minerals Elk—Buffalo—Deer 
Peace pipes, Discoidals, Marine shells. C - ilog 
10c (Photographs of Most) Museum, Wenon: ib 
INDIAN relics. Confederate bills, coins, Sty 
gems, fossils, crystals. Illustrated catalog 5c. 
100 ancient arrowheads $3.00. H. Daniel, Hot 


Spring, Ark. 


[MISCELLANEOUS —_‘ 


PRETTY Girls Art Pictures. Books. Novelties. 
Large assortment $1.00 postpaid. Catalog 10c. 
— Sales, 640 North Clark, R-703, Chicago, 
ll 


WATERWEEDS removed easily and effectively 
from any lake, pond or river. Write for par- 
ticulars. Aschert Bros., Box 155, LaCanada, Cal 
LOWEST prices blades, silvertex, texide, apris, 
X-cellos; many others. Free details. Star Prod- 
ucts. Dept. U 3uffalo, N. Y. 

ELECTRIC Pencil: Engraves all metals. $1.00 
postpaid. 3eyer Mfg., 4515-A Cottage Grove, 
Chicago 


Firearms, Swords, Cartridges, Rifles, 


ANTIQUE 


Indian relics, Elk-Buffalo-Deer antler. Catalog 
10c (Photographs of Most) Heike, Wenona, IIl. 
SNAPPY Cuban, Mexican Art Pictures, Books, 
Miscellaneous. Samples, Lists, 50c. Jordan 
135K Brighton, Boston. 

HORNED toad, chameleon, treefrog, snake, 25ce 
each. Hobby catalogue 5c. Current reptile list 
5c. Quivira Specialties, Winfield, Kansas 


RECEIVE mails, magazines, 
in numerous mailing lists 
Broadway, New York. 

SOCIAL Magazine, Photos; 
ern Agency, 815-Sn Hill, 


samples. Your name 
10c. Howard, 396 


West- 


i 
Complete Blueprints, 
51, Detroit, Mich 

amping Equipment. Cat- 


Fur Company, Coopers 

AND PHOTO SUPPLIES muiny § 
Developed. Two beautiful Double Weight 
Professional Enlargements, 8 Never Fade Deckle 


Addresses 25c. 
Los-Angeles. 


APPINC 





ELEVE N C Good 
30c. Weesho-Uco 
TRAPPING, 
alog. Stamp. 
Mills, Maine. 


30x T 
Box 
Hunting, C 
Howe 





ps. 










AMERA 














Edge Prints, 25c. Century Photo Service, La- 
Crosse, Wis. 

TWO beautiful prints from each picture on roll 
25c. Twenty two years of satisfied customers 
Quick service. Lens Photos, Dept. J-10 Janes 
ville, Wisconsin 

BEAUTIFUL enlargement from each picture on 
roll 25c. Cut Rate Photos, Dept. A-8, Janesville 
Wis. 

SIXTEEN Prints with each eight exposure roll 
developed—25c. Wholesale price list, reprints 
enlargements. Large stoc 7 new films. Hollytints. 


O.L.-1350, Hollywood, Ca 


|| NOVELTIES, GAMES. MaciC I 


SEND For a License to hunt Japanese! This in- 

teresting Alaska license is humorous and a 
unique souvenir of the War. Your name lettered 
and sent in a decorated envelope, postpaid, 50 
cents. Show it to friends! Illustrated circular 
free. Alaska Specialties Co., Box O-1921, Ketch- 
ikan, Alaska, 











accompany 
furnish two references with their first advertisement 
remittance to Classified 
10 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENT 









order New oa requested to 
Send your ad 
OUTDOOR LIFE, 353 Fourth 


closes JUNE 25th. 


Gvertisers are 


Dept P 


N. Y AUGUST issue 


STEREOSCOPIC 


[ Art Photos. 
Stamp brings sealed particulars. Oddity House, 
St Petersburg P 

NEW Magic tricks from finger tips Ss and absolute- 


(three dimensional) 





ly empty hand each time the magician reaches 
in the air, clouds of smoke rise as he taps his 
fingers, repeats 100 times, then spins a 5 ft. rib- 
bor quefies same between finger and makes 
cloud of snow. Practical jokes and other tricks 
from same can fit into many performances. It’s 
imazing, unusual, abs« lutely harmless. See Magic 
Dealer or send 50c for 35 performance tricks. 


M. C. Regan Laboratories, Cali- 


Novelties, Catalog 10c. 


Wells 


B ap Cards 


vasterncity, 330-Sj 
EQUIPMENT 


za 
are | $6.75. 


SAILKITS 100 Square Feet 


Samples, 
Chicago 














Boat Sup- 


plies, Tents, Swedish Kerosene stoves, Canvas 
any width, Canvas cement. Boat Paints, Airplane 
dope Carbide Lamps Mosquito Nets. Alan- 
oor 98 Chambers, N. Y. C 

FUI size cut to shape satterna, blueprints. 
$3 “3 up. Pleasure boats, to 38 feet. lllustrated 
‘‘Build A Boat’’ catalog, 10c. ‘‘How to Build 
Boats’’ book, $1.00. Cleveland Boat Blueprint 
Co., Station A-14, Cleveland, Ohio 

WANTED. Alternate Firing or 4 cylinder Out- 


board Motor. Paul Brennun, Oslo, Minn. 
MAKE 16’ Rowboat. Plain lumber. Blueprint, 
_30c. Weesho-Uco, Box 51, Detroit, Mich, 


TO eee 


FILM for Movies; list, ~ samples ‘free: e; all } 7 kinds: 
Goodwill Company, Jackson, Tennessee. 


[= STAMP cowtecTiNG | | 


DOLLAR for Duck Stamps. “Years to ’38. Send 
Stamps. Royal Manning, 109 S. Comstock 8t., 
Whittier, California. 


8 BLS a § 


$5000 “From | Half “Acre! Growing Gingseng. Fall 
“planting Seed, contract supplied. Particulars 
10c. Associated Growers, Dept. O, St. Norbert, 


Manitoba. 
DECOYS rf 


Ducks, Crows. 


z (Oc 











WING Flapping Decoys: Owls, 
Write, Decoy Factory, Forest Park, Illinois, 


| | PATENTS ano INVENTIONS | | 


Fats" = Low cost. ‘ENTS. Low cost. Book and advice free. and advice free. 
*, Randolph, Dept. 365, Washington, D. C. 

















COMMEMORATIVE Half Dollars, Columbian, 
Lincoln, Stone-Mountain, Long-Island, Cleve- 
land, $1.00 each. Illustrated retail Catalogue 10c. 


Norma in Shultz, Salt Lake, Utah. 





some 















THERE must be sport equipment you you "d 
like to own but haven’t the free cash to buy 
ust now. Probably you have some other piece of 
equipment stored away that you no longer want, 
but that some other Outdoor Life sportsman 
would be glad to own. 
GE yourself the thing you want in place of the 
r pment y no longer use. Find another 
spo! in the same boat by advertising here 
in Outdoor Life under this Readers’ Xchange 
heading. Tell r story in a few words, what it 
is you have to offer, and what you'd like in ex- 
change 
THEN 1 in your ad to Outdoor Life, 353 4th 
Avenue, I York 10, N. Y. Since all Classified 
A¢ re ac ted on a cash with order basis, 
1 Ip us t lot by mailing your check to 
cover the cost the same time. Rates are 30c 
word, and te ords is the minimum ad, 


ORDER 


OUTDOOR LIFE, 353 4th Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
GENTLEMEN :—The enclosed §&.... is for Classified Adv. to appear 
in the August issue. There are including my name and address, 
words, at the rate of 30¢ per word. No Ad. inserted for less than $3.00. 
Classified Adv. Copy must reach us by the 25th of June 





Ee 





JULY, 1943 








Game GIMMICKS us %accr 








FOR YEARS NATURALISTS WONDERED WHY THE 
DRUMMING OF RUFFED GROUSE NEVER ATTRACTED 
THE MURDEROUS HORNED OWL. NOW SCIENCE HAS 
GIVEN THE ANSWER. THE OWLS CANNOT HEAR 
SOUNDS OF LESS FHAN 60 VIBRATIONS A SECOND, 
AND THE GROUSE’S DRUMMING GOES AS LOW AS 
35. THUS THE OWLS NEVER HEAR THE DRUMMING/ 










GRIZZLY BEAR MIGHT BE CONSIDEREDA °* 
HOARDER THESE DAYS, FOR HE |S IN THE HABIT OF 

STORING UP FOOD, BUT THE BLACK BEAR WOULD DO 
WELLWITH ARATION BOOK—HE NEVER PUTS ABITE away! 












WLI aes ae 








MOST DEER ARE NIGHT FEEDERS, PuT THE 
ELK ISAN EXCEPTION — HE SEEKS HIS GRUB 
DURING THE DAYS 


94 





IF YOUHITA DEER AT ALL,HE WILL,IN / 

ALMOST EVERY INSTANCE, DROP His TAIL! 

SO IF THE WHITE FLAG DISAPPEARS, YOu LL 
KNOW THAT YOou‘vVE SCoRED’ 

















THE GIANT OF OUR FRESH-WATER FISH [5S 
THE HUGE STURGEON. YEARS AGO A GOOD 
ONE WOULD RUN IOFEETANDWEIGH SOO 
POUNDS / BUT THAT WOULD BE PUNY ALONGSIDE 
THE LARGEST SOUTH AMERICAN FRESH-WATES 
HSH, THE ARAPAIMA, RIGHT NOW THEY 
GROW TO IS FEET, AND WEIG#+ 1500 pounps/ 












THE COW MOOSE |S CONTENT TO Ni®@BLE AT 
THE LOWES BRANCHES OF SMALL TREES, BUT 
TRE BULL STRADDLES A TRUNK AND BRINGS 
THE TREE DOWN TOH'!S SIZE 









OUTDOOR LIFE 











Magnificent in Manhattans, every drop of 
Kentucky Tavern is backed by a fine tra- 
dition and a million barrels experience. 
There’s only one better buy in bonds— 
War Bonds! 





TLED IN BOND KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON © 100 PROOF © GLENMORE DISTILLERIES CO., INCORPORATED, LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 





ae a 4 the 
so tals A rink Md. with Ctl 


for your money, buy War Bonds. If in doubt 


about how to save your money, buy War Bonds. II 


you want to make sure you are helping 


speed Vic tory, | uy Wat Bonds. 


& W. 4 A bv IE hv Tune in to Schenley’s Cresta 
__. ete Owes” ee ied ‘ae 
The Soll lee Wbisly = Wait ae 


Kentucky Straight Bourbon Whiskey, Bottled in Bond i 100 Proof, Bernheim Distilling Co., Inc., Louisville, Ky. 





